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Art. I—THE PROLETARIATE MODERN, 
No. I. 


N the earliest census of the Roman people, the same that is 
traditionally attributed to Servius Tullius, the- sixth and 
lowest class, was the Centuria proletaria, so-called because thie 
only definable service that it rendered to the State was to in- 
crease the numbers by rearing proles—offspring. This class, 
originally small, increased, and continued to increase as the 
lands of Latinum became agglomerated into large estates—tle 
latifundia of Pliny—a process whereby the population of the 
districts became herded within the city walls, while what had 
once been the farms of bumble but manly yeomen, were con- 
verted into vast areas, tilled by unwilling slaves for the profit 
of an absentee and despotic master. The urban throng fell into 
two classes, as described by Tacitus, who says (in what  histo- 
rians have characterised as ‘a precious passaye.”)— 

“Clients and freedmen of nobles that had been condemned 
to death or exiled, formed the solid portion of the people, aud 
that linked to the great houses. But a vile mob, and oue wedded 
to the public entertainments of the theatre and the am phi- 
theatre, was made up of the lowest slaves and of those ruined 
men whose maintenance was the disgrace of Cesar.” 

This latter was the fax Romuli; the mob of mendici, mime 
balationes ; reinforced by the slaves of the farms and the urban 
pimps and buffoons, and orientals of foul life; whose home was 
the Z'herme, or public bathing-house, and their subsistence a 
constant and general system of outdoor relief. Venerating the 
crapulous tyrants who fed them and gave them bloody spec- 
tacles, yet too effeminate to strike a blow in their defence 
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against the mutinous legionaries, the members of the Roman 
prolet ariate sank into a casual and unorganised army of lazzaroni. 

“The wealth of millions of subjects wis lavished on these 
mendicant masters, * * * This extravagance was retained with- 
out relaxation throughout Nero’s reign: had he paused in it for 
a moment the days of his power would have been few.” So 
says Merivale of one period when this element was more than 
commonly powerful; and he adds still more significantly ;— 
that “the Emperor and his people united together; and the 
division of the prey was made, apparently, to the satisfaction 
of both equally. * * * The clients of the condemned nobles were 
kept effectually in check by this hungry crowd, yelling over 
every carcass with the prospect of a “feast.” Absolute power 
establishing itself by sacrificing culture to the concupiscence of 
the multitude. 

It is well to recall to mind such a condition of affairs at the 
present day, when in various countries, large numbers of per- 
sons, without fixed remunerative labour, scorning alike the 
moderate wages open to them in civil indusiry and the honour- 
able profession of arms, throng the great cities, occupying the 
position and even assuming the name of this most pernicious 
body. Political reform is achieved from time to time with 
great and growing benefit; but it is non tali auwiiio ; in all pro- 
gressive societies oneclass after another rises to demand a share 
of power, an extension of privilege; and sometimes these claims 
are not made good without violence. But the text and jus- 
tification of such movements 1s their ultimate success. The 
enfranchised classes join in the organisation of civil life ; pros- 
perity is diffused; the levels of achievement become eusier, if 
not lower; peace returns. 

Such results do not mark the blind, almost purposeless revolts 
of brute force. Instead of the storm of rain or the flood of the 
swollen river, followed by a re-distribution of land-marks with 
enhanced fertility, these risings resemble the eruption of some 
long-dormant voleano under whose fiery dominion fields and 
gardens are turned into stony deserts, and the domestic and 
public monuments of man lie buried for ages under an abomi- 

nation of desolation. 

The substratum of modern society may, at first sight, seem 
to be made of other materials. Nevertheless the two elements 
co-exist there as in the old Empire, however, changes in man- 
ners may have co-operated to disguise the resemblance. ‘That is, 
in place of the clients and freedmen of great houses, we have 
now the minor bourgeotsie—retail traders and_ skilled urban 
artizans—and this, though often the subject of sneering and 
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disparagement, is a conservative, progressive force of the high- 
est value. In place of the Capite-censi, the class formerly 
supported by the State and for ever demanding its panem ef 
circenses, we have underlying the minor bourgeoisie a social peril 
of our own, a mass of poor, precariously supported and roughly 
amassed, together with a still more helpless mass of utter paupers 
(nearly 30 per thousand in England, as it is said). In both cases 
the advantage is slightly in favour of modern life, but there is 
evidently large room for improvement before society can be 
really safe. 

Nevertheless we may admit that there has been some progress ; 
more knowledge better police, a purer air of popular feeling, 
The origin of this improvement must be sought in a study of the 
History of Modern Europe, from a social standpoint, and it is 
very much to be desired that some one, possessing the necessary 
leisure and the necessary qualifications, should some day undertake 
and complete the task of painting that vast panorama. 

In the meanwhile it may be permitted toa humbler student 
to invite attention to the woes that menace civilisation in modern 
Europe from the ill-informed attempts of the successors of “the 
sixth-class” to relieve their misery by struggles of Euceladus ; 
movements of a helpless Titan, stirring in the subterranean dark- 
ness and beneath a superincumbent mountain. The Roman Empire 
was not indeed finally overthrown by such upheavals, Its degraded 
proletaries after preliminary orgies of crime ultimately sank lower 
and lower, to become even more miserable and more helpless. That 
ancient organisation owed its final fall to the incursions of barba- 
rians from without. But modern Europe has its barbarians too: 
the difference being, that, instead of having their appetites 
appealed to by rumours-of distant riches awaiting attack, the 
wants and passions of the modern enemy are kindled by the 
more immediate temptation of prosperity that they behold daily ; 
whose resources they do not understand, though they hope to 
master their defences, 


I, 


The great but usually inert force of the uninstructed is some- 
times set in motion by agitators who by no means share the 
ignorance of their followers. No doubt the more successful 
movements of the more enlightened classes are also incited by 
leaders who have recourse to the machinery of agitation. In 
the case which forms the particularly most notorious type, it 
would seem that the peasants of the Isle de France rose without 
either leaders or programme. If so, it is an additional reason for 
their utter failure to do anything but inflict great immediate 
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suffering and retard the progress of their own cause. In the 
succeeding generation a far more definite and reasonable insurrec- 
tion, that of the Kentish malcontents under Wat Tyler and 
John Ball failed for a like reason. Pretending to the countenance 
of John o’Gaunt, these poor people had in reality xo influential 
guides or patrons; so that when Tyler had been treacherously 
slain and Ball executed, the king was able—with the concurrence 
of Parliament—to annul with impunity the promises that he 
bad inade in the short hour of their success, The fact is not 
important: we can be sure that demagogues will’ not be too 
closely criticised if their object has been rational and has 
been gained. The evil is when a mass of hereditary bondsmen, 
without definite plan or competent leader, prompted by the 
lower appetites, make havoc of a civilisation that it cannot com- 
prehend, in pursuit of gratifications which it has not the means 
of realising. The educated plebs obtain its ends because it is 
educated ; no amount of skilled agitation will make the efforts 
of the ignorant insurrection anything but a horror and a chaos, 

The history of modern Europe is supposed to begin with the 
mighty and manifold march of mind that ensued upon the fall of 
the Byzantine Empire in the middle of the fifteenth century. But, 
in truth, it had begun more than ove hundred years earlier. 
Chaucer, Dante, Wyclif, are modern. Modern history, ‘in fact, 
began as soon as the germs of urban life, of organised trade, of 
self-government, and of a middle-class, came into existence. To 
the dark ages belong the robber-barron exercising despotic power 
round and in his castle, the feudal levy, the tortured Hebrew 
money-dealer, the thrall wearing the collar of slavery like a 
brute-beast. ‘To modern history we should assign such symptoms 
as mercantile and operative guilds, freehold and copyhold tenures, 
grammar schools, Vernacular literature, and paid bodies of pro- 
fessional soldiery. 

Contemporaneous, however, with the dawn of such institutions 
was a mass of miserable toilers, rather in the country, it may 
be, than in towns; tailléubles et corvéables & mergi, as the 

hrase went; of whom it is wonderful that their lives were 
thought worth preserving even by themselves. A very brief retros- 

ect will serve to show how this state of things had come about. 
Ancient Gaul had become completely Romanised from the time 
of Augustus. ‘The land was either held in latifundia originating 
in benefices bestowed on men of influence who leased it out to 
clients and followers, or the tenure known as emphyteusis ; or 
it belonged to village communities of the old Aryan type or to 
other corporations, ‘Then came the Frankish invasion, most 
dominaut in the East and North, under which it may be 
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surmised that the lands formerly held in the various forms of 
corporate tenure were maintained—so far as was possible—in the 
shape known to the conquerors as allod, But the rule of ve 
victis would be too temptiug wherever native Romanised chiefs 
were subdued, and the models presented by the existing Roman 
tenures, being adopted by the new occupants would naturally 
grow into the feudal system. By virtue of this the larger 
properties once wrested from their native holders continued 


indivisible ; and, as in the older Latin territories, cultivation by . 


a servile class, would be the only possible form of agriculture. 
Meanwhile the allodial lands being constantly subject to 
partition, would be in the hands of an ever-weakening class which 
would gradually tend to the eondition of villienage. Thus at 
the end of the thirteenth century, when the power of the kings 
was becoming consolidated, there was—especially in the Northern 
portions of the couutry now known as France—a state of hosti- 
lity between the Teutonic feudal aristocracy and the Celtic 
peasantry nursing traditional claims to the land and yearning 
for emancipation. Unhappily we have, in the present state of 
a portion of the United Kingdom, a living example of this, 
for what is at the bottom of the sad irreconcileability of Ireland 
if it be not the product of this undying Celtic craving opposed 
to the haughty resistance of Teutonic feudalism @ 

Upon these fragile social arrangements of Medieval France broke 
the storm of English invasion. Beaten down at Cressy and 
Poitiers, and with their chiefs held to ransom by the business- 
like islanders, the French aristocracy were in evil case, and had 
forfeited the confidence of the country. 

Their prestige must have been greatly lowered by their utter 
failure to encouuter successfully the numerically inferior armies 
of the Enuglish. At Cressy there were according to Froissart, 
40,000 .English troops opposed to a force of 100,000 French. 
Mainly owing to the steadiness and good shooting of the British 
archers the battle was gained, 30,000 French men being slain, 
including the flower of their chivalry, aud the kings of Bohemia 
aud Majorca. At Poitiers the French king himseif was defeated 
at the head of an army of 60,000 men by a body of not more 
than 14,000 English and Gascons, On that occasion, too, the 
knights were overthrown by iufautry, and the king would have 
been either killed or taken by soldiers of that class if he had 
not handed his sword* to an officer of comparatively humble 
rank who had deserted from the service of his country. These 





* More strictly, his gauntlet. See the picturesque passage in Froissart, 
who says that the king, on learning that Marbecque was a knight, “lui 
boilla son destre gaut.” 
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democratic successes not only exposed the French nobility to 
the contempt of their unprivileged fellow-countrymen, but they 
held before the latter a standard of social self-assertion in a 
neighbouring nation. Of this, indeed, Prosper Mérimée made signal 
use, in his feudal drama on the subject, when (with great 
propriety) he introduced the English Archer, Brown, moving 
about among the French peasantry during a subsequeut truce and 
dilating to them upon the comparative freedom of the yeomanry 
of his own country. * , 

As for the system of ransom, it must have been ruin to the 
people on whom it ultimately fell. In barbarous times, when 
the soldier received little regular pay, he lived by booty in 
which were included not only the chattels of the vanquished 
but their persons also, As manners softened and chivalry be- 
came a sort of masonic bond, it was at once recommended by 
covetousness and by courtesy that the lives of presumably 
solvent captives should be spared on condition of money-payment. 
Indeed, even where the ransom was never paid, the life of the 
prisoner—if of gentle blood—was still sacred. The ransom de- 
manded for king John. of France after his capture at Poitiers 
was so enormous (500,000), that it could never be realised ; 
his ruined subjects were unable or unwilling to raise the money 
to buy back their king ; and he died a prisoner-of-war in England, 
But the minor knights, held to ransom by individual captors, 
were assessed in a more reasonable spirit; aud hundreds—per- 
hays thousands—of them were redeemed by their friends, who 
extorted the money from vassals &nd villeins on their estates 
or in their following. ° 

These explanations will suffice to show how greatly the decay 
of the feudal omnipotence must have been accelerated under 
the first kings of the Valois dynasty, When the peasantry, always 
clinging to their allodial claims, saw that their usurping lords 
were powerless to protect the country and were draining it of 
its last resources to save themselves from the results of their 
own imbecility, it cannot be doubted but that democratic ideas 
received a formidable impulse, though the result showed that 
they were not ripe for realisation. 

The efforts of two individuals were co-operating. Charles the 
bad, king of Navarre, in virtue of his descent from Louis X had 
a claim, of the same sort as that of the Knglish king, to the 
throne of France and was intermeddling and intriguing in the 
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* bor un instructive sketch of the state aud progress of the Engiish 
Proletariate at this period, see Sir E, Creasy’s History of Englund, Vol. I1., 
Chap. 1V. ‘The independence of the Saxon nature was a cause of tbe 


differeuce which must not be forgotten, 
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north of that country. Short of stature, and not distinguished 
by prowess as a soldier, this remarkable man was a sort of modern 
statesman displaced in the middle ages, who attempted to do 
by the brain and tongue what some of his contemporaries were 
doing with coarser instruments. ‘The part that he aspired to 
play has been since repeated under the Bourbons and Bona- 
artes. 

But in another section of society also a forerunner was appear- 
ing. This was Etienne Marcel, Provost of the merchants of 
Paris. That city--even then large and turbulent, was rather 
peculiarly constituted mainly by reason of its peculiar situation. 
Instead of lying, like London, on one bank of a great tidal 
river—which brought to her city-gates ships laden with the pro- 
duce of all countries—and so tending ever towards unity, Paris 
was divided into two towns by a stream which, if small, was not 
easily barred, On the left bank were the University and its 
“nations” of students, on the right the guilds of trade and 
manufacture, in the centre the Isle of the Seine with its church and 
its courts, Living apart, the burgesses and operatives formed 
a strong body in sharp antagonism to the residue of the in- 
habitants. + 

Some remarks on the manner in which opinion in the rural 
communes were affected by this, will be found in Thierry 
(I. 43. f. f.) f 

ei year before the battle of Poitiers, the States-General 
had protested against the further extension of taxation. ‘Then, 
when the king was taken prisoner, when Charles of Navarre 
was plotting, when the Captal de Busch and other military 
leaders of more might than ‘principle, were threatening the 
frontiers or plundering the interior of the country, § the feeble 
regency of the Dauphin was driven to the old expedient of 
adulterating the currency in order to provide funds for carrying 
on the very semblance of a government. This not sufficing, the 
States were once more convened. 


Il. 


It is here necessary to say a few words as to the origin of the 
States-General and the rise of the bourgeoisie, or third estate 
in French towns. 


Ge 





* An interesting report of this royal intriguer’s speech of the 9th 
November 1357 is given by the continuer of Guillamen de Naugis. 

+ See the poetical description of Michelet; Livre VI, Chap. III. 

t My citations are from the Znglish Version by Bosworth, London, 1855. 

§ See the frightful facts related by Michelet (wbi sup.) on the testimony 
of Froissart (who sees no harm in it) and other contemporary authorities. 
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The Council of the tribe--an ancient Aryan institution of 
which there are traces in the Rig Veda—was transmuted 
under the early feudal monarchies into an elective council of 
the nation when the amalgamation of tribes, under a common 
government had rendered the community too numerous to 
attend in person. So far as France was concerned, at least, 
the national council was originally formed of the nobility and 
clergy—or their deputies—these being, in the earlier period of 
the Turkish conquest, the only governing or emancipated classes, 
But, here as elsewhere, the necessities of Government involved 
an expansion of the franchise. When Philip the Handsome, in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, quarrelled with the Pope, 
he conceived the idea of appealing to all the French nation 
for support. Hence arose royal messages in which political 
equality was declared in the plainest and most absolute terms 
(see the extracts ap. Thierry ; Tiers Etat, Vol. 1, p. 53 f. f.) But 
this principle was never carried out to its full logical extent, and 
the political enfranchisement did not go beyond the towns ; - the 
rural communes remaining unrepresented. The feudal system 
always recognised the right of all members of the feudal hierarchy 
to a voice in the grant of subsidies and the imposition of the 
consequent taxation. The chartered towns entered that hierarchy 
at the period under notice, but the privilege was not extended 
to the rural communes; and the servile population of which 
they consisted, which (in France at least) continued subject to 
the lord of the manor.* 

And, now that the national calamities and the inability of the 
king and his noblesse to prevent or avenge them had alarmed 
the intelligence of the bourgeoisie, the members of that class 
began to assert that preponderance which they never after 
entirely lost, although it did not occur to them to seek 
constitutional and abiding alliance with the peasantry. The 
latter consequently became in truth what the newspapers have 
been since called, a“ fourth estate,” recognisable only when 
it spoke in tongues of fire and with armed hand. 

The States-General of 1355, of which mention has already 
been made, commenced work with much vigour. The resolutious 
of that assembly received the royal assent, and formed the basis 
of an exceedingly liberal constitution almost as much so as 
that established by its more fortunate successor of 1789 (V 
ordinance of 28th December 1355, ap. Thierry ab. suf. 64) 
In the following year came the disaster of Poitiers, and the 





* It has been pointed out by Maine that the English fiefs being all held 
from the Crown greatly facilitated. the relaxation of feudality in this 
country. 


















complete discrediting of the nobles of France. The Dauphin, 
as Regent, convened a fresh assembly ; 800 deputies, of whom 
a full half were of the Commons, They met at Paris, and 
recorded a very full assertion of national sovereignty. But the 
movement was premature. The deputies of the nobles retired 
annoyed at the preponderance of the Commons; and _ their 
retirement was followed by that of the deputies of the clergy. 
The remaining deputies, despairing, without light or leading, 
and desirous of leisure to attend to their own affairs, left the 
business of State in the hands of the metropolitan members. 
It was then that Marcel, Mayor (as we should say in England) 
of the city of Paris, took the position due to the opportunity 
and to his extraordinary abilities. 

“This écheoin of the fourteenth century, ” says Thierry, “ by a re- 
markable anticipation, designed and attempted things which seem to 
belong only to recent revolutions, Social unity and administrative 
uniformity ; political, co-extensive with civil rights: the 
principal of authority transferred from the Crown to the nation ; 
the States-General changed, under the influence of the third 
order, into a national representative body ; * * * circumstances 
like those of our own century.” Among minor features of 
this kind there is here ouly space to add the assertion of “la 
volente du peuple” (Chronique de S. Denis, VI, pp. 88, 89, ap. 
Theirry), distinctive colours (red and blue, these, united to the 
old white of the Royal army, have become tlie famous Tricolor) 
to be worn by all friends of the Revolution ; and overtures to a 
Liberal (or supposed Liberal) member of the blood-royal : 
“Tveruntad rigem Navarrce” (Charles the Bad), “qui autea per 
cos tanquam capitanes vocatus fuerat * * * ut tandem, cum 
ipse rex ad sceptrum regale et regnum Franca ascenderet et 
regnaret ; nam dictus rex ad hoc totis viribus anhelabat....” 
(C-de *‘Naugis, ap. Thierry *). It would be impossible to 
imagine a more complete anticipation of the situation at the end 
of the reign of Charles X. 

Such was what the historian justly calls this “ premature attempt 
at hastening the grand designs of Providence and the mirror of 
the bloody changes through which those designs were destined 
to advance to their accomplishment,” For the schemes of Marcel, 

remature as they may have been, were otherwise rational and 
capable of realisation. 





* “They went to the king of Navarre, who had formerly been called 
by them as their Captain... in order that ultimately, when he should obtain 
the kingly state aud power, a thing to which he aspired with all his 
might,’ &e. 
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They took root in the blood of the bowrgeoisie; and their 
ultimate establishment, consciously and deliberately pursued 
through five centuries, has given to the populations of French 
towns, and notably to that of Paris, that intelligent paramount- 
ship which they now enjoy. 

Widely different have been the fortunes of the peasantry. Unre- 
presented, ignorant without clear views of what they want or how 
to help themselves, they have continued ever since in much the 
same case (mutatis mutandis) as then, Though the constant 
and finally successful efforts of the townsmen have removed their 
chains, they are still apathetic, submissive to whatever govern- 
ment may chance to exist, or only roused, at rare intervals, to blind 
and furious fits of violence which subside to leave them as help- 
less as ever, buried in the wreck and ruin of their own eruption. 
So late as 1565 a pamphleteer writing against the Genises, could 
cite the name of Marcel, as one of those the bearers of which 
would never endure the rule of the stranger, “ be he Italian, 
English, Scot, or of Lorraine,” but no leader of the peasautry 
has left “a name at which the world grew pale ;” no patriot 
memories ennoble the story of “ Jacques Bonhomme ;” when the 
fair land of France was trampled under the feet of foreign 
invaders a few years ago, there was still no serviceable echo from 
the fields, to the brave voices sounding from Paris, Fours, or 
Bordeaux. It was asserted by M. Taine not much more than ten 
years ago, that nearly 57 per cent. of the French peasantry were 
unable to read or write. Whatever progress may have taken place 
since, it will obviously be some time before this frugal and 
industrious class becomes alive to its own true interests or to the 
means by which alone those interests are to be secured. 

Let us now glance lightly at the first struggles of this strange 


and terrible ( because blind) political force. 


III. 


In the tract formerly known as the Isle of France, one of the 
most important tracts was that of which Beauvais was the chief 
town. In ancient Gaul the region was kuown as a settlement 
of the Belge, and was called (perhaps from a tribe of that race) 
the country of the Bellovaci,a name shortened in the middle ages 
to Belvacum, and afterwards modernised into Beauvoisis. The 
towns, which is only thirteen leagues to the north of Paris, was old 
even at the time of which we are taking note: it lies in the valley 
of the Thérain (a tributary of the Oise), and is girt about by wooded 
hills.. All round there were seats of the Seigneurs descended from 
the Frank invaders, and the town itself was the see of a Bishop 
and the site of an established municipality which sympathised 
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with its powerful neighbour the commune of Paris. Suddenly 
when the Dauphin had gone to Compiégne with the States- 
General and Marcel was preparing in Paris to hand over the 
government to the King of Navarre, while the good burgesses 
of Beauvais, were doubtless, pursuing their views of political 
reform with the deliberation that characterises their class, in 
the first week of April 1358, the tocsin sounded and reports were 
heard of simultaneous assemblages of an alarming kind in many 


of the adjacent manors. In the language of a contemporary ; —. 


“Certain folks of the villages, without a head assembled together, 
of whom there were not at first one hundred men, who said that 
all the nobles of the kingdom of France, knights, and squires, 
were dishonouring and betraying * the kingdom ; and that it would 
be a great good that all of them were destroyed. And every one 
of them said: “ It must be so! cursed be he by whom it shall 
be that all the noblemen are not destroyed!” And then they 
gathered together and went on without other advice, and with 
no arms excepting loaded clubs and knives. * * * And they 
multiplied so, that soon they were six thousand ; and every where 
they went their number grew ; for every one of their kind followed 
them. * * * And so multiplied they were, that had they all 
come together they might have been one hundred thousand. 
And when they were asked why they did this, they answered that 
they did not know, but they saw others doing so, and even so, 
did they.” 

Thus for honest Froissart, from whom as the high pacing 
celebrant of Chivalric pageant we are not to expect sympathy with 
“ Jacques Bonlomme.” It has been supposed that the concluding 
words of the above extract mean that the insurgents excused 
their own excesses by pleading that they did as they were done 
by. But the simple meaning of the aristocratic reporter appears 
to be to illustrate the purposeless character of the rising. In the 
words of Thierry, they were “unable to give an account of the 
objects which they sought, or the motive which instigated them.” 
If you asked the members of any particular assemblage why they 
were thus wandering about with knives and clubs, they told you 
that they were doing like their neighbours, though they could 
not say why their neighbours did it. Leaders came forward to 
take advantage of this new and aimless force. They went to 
Compéigne under a captain named. Guillaume Calle, presumably 
with the view of making a demonstration, or perhaps coercing, 
the Regent and the members of the national assembly: possibly 
with no view atalil. Aud when refused entry did not attempt 





* Always the same lielpless cry that we have heard with our ears aud 
our fathers have told us of—“ Nous somwes trahis! ” 
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force, but turned off and marched them to Seulis, where some of 
the townspeople joined their company. Soon they became masters 
of all the plain country between the Oise and the Seine. Not only 
did the poorer inhabitants of the towns in this region join 
them—as at Seulis—but the governing burgesses also saw their 
account in the unholy alliance. 

The muticipality of Beauvais, after a faint attempt at resistance, 
admitted their forces and executed their decrees: “They took 
many of the gentry into Beauvais, and there they were slain 
with the consent of the people of the town; also the Mayor of 
Amiens sent a hundred of his people to the aid of the serfs, ”— 
(Flemish Chronicle): “ Many who went out from Paris, * to the 
number of three hundred or thereabouts, whose captain was 
one called Peter Gille, a grocer, and about five hundred who had 
assembled at Ci.ly, of whom was captain one called Vailliant, 
Provost of the Royal Mint, all went to Meaux * * * And in 
every way there were then few towns or cities in Langue d’oil 
(North France), but were moved against the nobles, as well in favour 
of the men of Paris who hated them so, as for the popular movement 
(Chron de S. Denis,) ‘Thus organised—if organization be the due 
word—thus led—if leading be not too strong a term to denote the 
casual adherence of the companies sent out by the towns—they began 
in May to besiege the castles and country-houses of the aristocracy, 
burning what they could not batter, murdering the lords and 
their gendarmerie, maltreating the unhappy ladies, loading them- 
selves with cloth of gold and plate armour. A mitigated picture 
of one of these scenes is given by Mérimée (La Jacquerie) who, 
however, avails himself too far of poetic license when he represents 
the movement as organised by a monk and governed by an 
English officer. As Thierry says, they were “ like the barbarian of 
the great invasion a,... savage force.’’ But (so the old chronicles 
relate), though consisting in the main of mere labourers, there 
were rich men among them—‘“ bourgeois et autres.” They 
attacked the castle of Ermenouville with the aid of the Parisians, 
The commander there, was an officer named Robert de Loreis 
who had risen from the ranks of the Paris bourgeoisie in which 
he was born. Alarmed at the power of his assailants, he hastened 
to make terms for himself: “pour peur de mort reina gentillesse 
et dit quil aimoit mieux labourgeoisie que chevalerie.”” This 
deserter of his adopted class was allowed the benefit of 





* Michelet gives a most interesting letter on the subject written by 
Marcel which owes its publication to the Royal Academy of Belgium, 
Marcel evidently sympathised with the peasants, but strove to restrain 
their excesses. The letter bears date llth July, after the Jacquerie had 
been suppressed. 
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his desertion, “pur ce fut wu sauoé et sa femme et ses, 
enfaus”—(Hlemish Chronicle). It is like the rising of the 
Khdlsé in the Punjaub, when the soldiers walked about the 
streets of Lahore in 1841, opening the hands of the passers- 
by and murdering all whose palms were soft? Or, like the risings 
of some of the rural tribes in British India during the temporary 
paralysis of power in portions of the country caused by the 
mutiny of the Bengal army. The people were miserable, and 
sought a sudden and hopeless remedy in sweeping away everything 
that seemed to stretch between them and the sky, the vain 
nostrum of Nihilism which it was reserved to our advanced 
era to see adopted by educated persons, 

Terror became universal among the classes that had hitherto 
ignored the existence of these unhappy serfs, or only recognised 
them as a peculiarly helpless sort of brute-beasts. No Seigneur 
but might expect to be tortured and put to death, no fair and 
luxurious chatelaine but might fear to meet a worse fate, and linger 
out her life in degradation, the victim of lust and the slave 
of slaves. A number of these panic-stricken ladies had collected 
in the town of Meaux which we have seen sympathising with the 
“Jacques.” Here were the Duchess of Orleans, the Duchess 
of Normandy, with a number of helpless ladies and children 
who saw from the windows of their lodgings the swarms of armed 
barbarians, dressed in the spoils of the chuteaua, and thronging 
the town in their usual purposeless way. 

Of a sudden came deliverance, and the way in which it came 
is one of the most extraordinary features of this singular chapter 
of history. The Captal de Busch, an adventurer (already men- 
tioned) who had sided with the-English in their invasion of his 
country, had gone, in company with the Count de Foix, to take 
part in the war which the Teutonic knights were waging (in what 
is now the kingdom of Prussia) against the Lithuanians and 
the Poles. In the first days of June 1358 the two lords 
were returning with a few mounted followers ; and, on arriving at 
Chalons, heard of what was going on at Meaux. Riding rapidly 
over the hundred miles or so that intervened they entered the 
town, where they found the insurgent peasantry assembled in the 
marketplace “ black and little, and very ill-armed.” With lance 
in rest, the armour plated cavalliers charged the mob whose first 
ranks fell before the shock, impeding the action of the crowds in 
the rear. They were overthrown in heaps, says the chronicler, 
like driven cattle, seven thousand of them were slaughtered, 
and the city set on fire. This was onthe 9th June. A tremendous 
reaction immediately set in ; during which, according to a contem- 
porary writer, the nobles. of France did more harm to the 
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kingdom than could have been caused by a second invasion of the 
dreaded English, The details of murder, arson, and pillage, are 
given ip a later letter of Marcel’s: ‘ These nobles,” concludes the 
T'ribune—so soon himself to share the fate of his contemporaries 
Artevelde and Rienzi—* indisposed for taking arms against the 
common enemy, have thrown themselves against the poor 
Commons whom they hate, and have done us such damage, that 
it isa wonder.” And the Dauphin Charles,—the Regent of the 
kingdom—adds his testimony ; concluding in those words: “ The 
nobles ride from town to town, so that the inhabitants thereof 
have to flee to other places, and their houses are left empty and 
all the goods of the country perish in the fields, and also the 
other heritages lie waste, uncultivated, and useless,” &c. This 
despatch is dated in August ; the worst excesses of the Jacquerie 
had lasted about three weeks, the reactionary havoc began in the 
second week of June and was not over when the Dauphin wrote : 
Its theatre—says Perreus—was almost the whole country of 
Langue doil. The Regeut enumerates eight cities that had been 
sacked by the nobles, 

When one reads of these things one ceases to wonder why the 
French, having missed the secret of true constitutional govern- 
ment, have elevated into a fanatical article the dogma of social 
equality. Macaulay failed to perceive the reason of our English 
political progress. It was not the power of the purse that the 
French States-General possessed. It was the fusion of classes 
arising from causes too subtle to be easily explained, but of which 
the basis was the absence of that selfishness which beset the 
French. In England the various orders, sitting in different cham- 
bers, worked in concert or in conflict for ends that, on the whole, 
were common to the entire nation. In France the nobles and 
clergy continued to resist taxation, and though sitting together 
never united. | 

Yet the true Tiers Etat was never again entirely reduced to 
subjection. Although the States-General ceased to meet under 
the later Bourbon kings, yet the bourgeoisie maintained the power 
that they once more signalised during the Fronde, and even conti- 
nued to increase it upto the Kevolution. This was doubtless 
owing to the position of the town councils, first of Paris, and then 
of the other large towns ; to the growing intelligence and in- 
struction possessed by members of the class, and to the depression 
of the nobility commenced by Louis XI, and carried out by 
Richelieu. Louis XLV. has usually derived his epithets of praise 
from his foreign policy, brilliant, though not, on the whole, trium- 
phant ; he deserves a higher meed of commendation for his good 
sense and firmness in providing a complete form of administration 
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and laying the foundation of modern France. It iswellsaid by Augus- 
tus Thierry (Tiers Etat, I. 356 f. f) that the spirit of his govern- 
ment was to tend by every means possible towards the approxima- 
tion of classes. Instances chiefly from St. Simon who, of course, 
cites them with scorn and anger,—are to be found in the place 
cited. One of the strongest is, that the king employed many 
ministers of non-noble origin (such as Colbert,) and that these 
enjoyed precedence over all subjects, excepting princes of the blood. 

The ambition and intelligence of the bourgeois of that day 
receive recognition from La “‘Brinquére (Caractéres, Ch. IX); and 
such institutions as the Academy caused amore or less complete 
fusion, in the society of the capital at least, and drew society 
to the centre of the kingdom, The cases of Voltaire and 
Beaumarchais will occur to every recollection; but at the same 
time they show that the social disunion continued still at work 
lower down. 

But none of these advantages reached “the fourth estate ”"— 
if that term may be applied to the peasantry. In Chap. IX. of 
his Harly law and custom, Sir H.S. Maine has abstracted the 
conclusions drawn bythe best and latest French writers from the 
cahiers or books of instruction presented at the States-General 
of 1789. From these it appears that the weakness of the nublesse 
had not caused the strength of the peasantry to increase. The 
latter only lost such protection as the feudal system had once 
afforded them, while continuing to pay in money and in labour, 
the price that used to be its consideration, Thus the attempt 
of Pontehartrain to restore thie finances failed, because the privi- 
leged classes would not. bear their share of taxation. The conse- 
quence was that, when in the towns—even in Paris—itself the 
growing discontents were only manifesting themselves in civilised 
and constitutional action, the peasantry, in many parts of the 
country, had already broken out. And, as noticed by Maine, 
there wasafurther cause at work. “M. ‘Taine has described 
in the sub-division of his work called ‘L’Anarchie Spontanée,” 
those terrible outbreaks of rural violence which occurred even 
as early as 1789, and which are sometimes designated 
collectively “the burning of the chateaux” * * * ’ 
The majority of the French nobles, it should be  under- 
stood, had littler or no analogy to what we understand by a 
landed aristocracy. A certain mumber had great estates, but 
the largest part of them lived on the money produce of the small 
incidental services due, as we should say, from owners of copy- 
hold land to the lord of the manor....... Now, on the legal foun- 
dations of these privileges, a strong controversy was proceeding 
amongst French lawyers during the half-century preceding the 
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Revolution” (Maine, wb. suf.) The result of this controversy had 
been that the Seigneur had laid by in the muniment rooms of 
their country-houses a vast collection of deeds showing their 
titles to fines, tenths, monopolies, whereby they made their in- 
comes at the expense of the happiness of the actual occupants 
and of the prosperity of agriculture. And “the burning of the 
chateaux” was principally caused by the desire of the peasants to 
obtain their freedom by destroying evidence of this distressing 
servitude. , 

Naturally, all sorts of excesses accompained these enterprises ; 
and thus the descendants of those who had been the temporary 
allies of the citizens of Marcel’s time came forward with no other 
resource than a fresh Jacquerie. This was all the political pro- 
gress that the uneducated and even unenfranchised proletaries 
had made in more than four centuries, Instead of beginning 
with slaughter and ending with arson, Jacques Bonhomme had 
learned to begin with arson, for legal ends, though he proceeded 
readily enough to slaughter afterwards. And when the noblesse 
were overthrown, the new device became ‘‘a bas les bourgeois !” 

Thus did this unguided, almost unnoticed force, after smoulder- 
ing under the surface for ages, reassert itself, and punish the 
dilettante oppressors of its rights and neglectors of its woes that 
had long fought and danced over it. The most submissive of © 
slaves thus become, at rare moments, the most deadly and cruel 
of enemies. ‘The lesson will bear repetition: may it never be for- 
cotten, The war of ignorance is not against institutions only, 
it is against discipline and against light. Bat it is provoked by 
neglect. If now, we seek for reasons why England and Scotland 
have, on the whole, surmounted these evils, we shall find them 
—summed up in the one word—education—even Wat Tyler and 
Jack Cade were succeeded by progress. 

Among many indications that the medieval English peasantry 
were in a more forward state than the French, we may safely take 
the popular literature of the day in England: the best extant 
specimen is doubtless Langland’s Vision ; but many other such 
pieces existed, Creasy, remarking on another Ploughman of the 
time, says that the political poetry which circulated among the 
people has only come down to us in the shape of a few frag- 
ments; and adds, that the Ploughman was adopted in popular 
literature as the typical “ representative of political and religious 
purity.” Obviously, all this supposes readers and hearers demand- 
ing and relishing such literary compositions. Again, as to the 
craving of this class for instruction, we have the evidence of the 
Parliamentary Rolls of 1391, when the houses addressed the 
king demanding that it might be enacted “que nul naif on vilein 
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mette ses enfaus, de ci en avant, & Escoles pour eux avaucer par 
clergie.” [That no simple persou or serf should put their children 
to school to advance them by learning, henceforth] Richard IL, 
to his credit be it recorded, peremptorily refused his assent ; the 
last words of the extract show that the practice must have been 
more or less prevalent, and it would naturally increase under Royal 
patronage. The motive of this narrow-minded attempt on the 
part of an aristocracy and middle class, urgent enough for their own 


objects, is bluntly stated in the words that conclude the prayer : 


“et ce en maintenance et salvation de Vhonuer de tous Franks du 
Royanme. The same assembly—or rather its predecessor of ten 
years earlier—had refused to act on a proposal from the throne that 
the serfs should be emancipated by statute. Butit was all unavail- 
ing. Encouraged by the king, hallowed by the Church, enforced by 
the self-interest of landholders of a less romantic but more business- 
like spirit than their French contemporaries ; and, above all, main- 
tained by their own intelligent and enlightened ambition, the en- 
franchisement of the peasants proceeded slowly but surely, till the 
general debdcle of the wars of the Roses which soon made predial 
servitude thenceforward almost impossible in most parts of the 
kingdom, It is very remarkable that in France, Philip the handsome 
and his son had both emitted edicts of enfranchisement of the most 
absolute kind based on abstract statements of the equality of men by 
birth, and that these edicts had remained dead letters and had pro- 
duced no effect upon the ignorant class to which freedom was vainly 
offered. Can this be, because French serfs and lords were men of 
two different races, while in England Normans and Saxons were 


after all of one common ancestry and character ? 
* isc H. G. Keene, 
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Art. IL—PETER THE GREAT AND THE POLICY OF 
RUSSIA. 


1—Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia (a study of historical 
biography ): By Eugene Schuyler, Ph. D., LL.D. 2 vols. 
London, 1884, 


ISTORY contains no more striking instance of a nation’s 
growth and the formation of an Empire being identified with 

a single individual, than the manner in which Russia is, and always 
will be, associated with the name of Peter. Other peoples and coun- 
tries have had their great sovereigns and conquerors, and some of 
them enjoyed a much larger share of success than this Russian 
ruler, His fame also is not due to his having delivered his people 
from a foreign yoke, for the Tartars had been defeated and driven 
out more than a century before his birth, while it cannot be attri- 
buted altogether to his conquests which were surpassed in both ex- 
tent and importance by those of the Empress Catherine the Second 
and the late Czar Alexander. Still, although he was neither a 
national deliverer nor the greatest of conquerors, Peter was un- 
doubtedly the true author of the present power and position of 
Russia. He was also the originator of most of those plans which 
have been adopted as constituting the national policy, and of which 
some have been carried out, while others yet await realisation. He 
found his country in the possession of the bigoted ecclesiastics of 
the most superstitious, and semi-idolatrous of Christian churches, and 
of aself-styled aristocratic class of almost incredible ignorance ; while 
the small share left to the sovereign in such government as there 
was, was performed with difficulty during the brief intervals snatched 
from the public praying and other ceremonies of devotion to which 
the tyranny of the Greek church bound him, Peter left Russia with 
the monarch restored to his legitimate position, the Church excluded 
from interference in secular affairs, the nobility reformed if not 
civilised, and the nation entitled to take its place among European 
Powers. Long before Peter, the Russians had won their right to 
independeuce by expelling the Tartars, but apparently they had 
exhausted themselves in the effort. Certainly they did not show 
themselves capable of converting to the attainment of national 
greatness the remarkable popular effort which had restored their 
Mberty. The fruits of success promised to be dissipated in the 
long dynastic struggles that followed the death of Ivan the 
Terrible. The conquest of Siberia achieved without an effort had 
given Russia the name of a vast dominion in Asia, but it possessed 
little or no real importance; while at home the Russians could be 
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hardly said at any point to touch the sea, for their one harbour of 
Archangel was closed throughout the greater portion of the year. 
Surrounded by. a vigorous Poland, an active and aggressive Sweden, 
and the powerful Empire of the Sultan with his formidable armies 
and many posts of vantage on the Pruth and the Euxine, it seemed 
as if the young State would be hard pressed to retain the position 
and the liberty which it had won from the Tartars and defended 
against the Poles. It was at this critical moment that Peter appeared 
with his vigorous mind, and still more vigorous frame, to repair the 
blunders of the past, and to restore the credit of a family which 
had latterly been represented by cripples and imbeciles. 

Our present object is not to follow the biographical details of 
Peter’s life. We wish to show what influence he exerted on the 
policy of Russia, and the form which he desired that policy to 
take, But with regard to Mr. Schuyler’s work, it may be said 
that he has laboured under some peculiar difficulties not wholly of 
his own creation. In the first place, so little is generally known 
of the history of the period, and the information placed in his 
hands was so voluminous, that he could not resist the temptation 
to be diffuse. A very large portion of the first volume is taken up 
with the exhaustive description of matters in which Peter had no 
share, and the necessary consequence is, that the central figure 
throughout the work is obscured and sometimes thrust quite out 
of sight. Mr. Schuyler has failed to realise the character of the 
inspired biographer, but he has certainly made a vast quantity of 
information accessible to the English reader, and it is not at all 
certain that in this particular case this is not the greater service. 
Mr. Schuyler had already proved himself a diligent, painstaking 
and trustworthy collector and recorder of facts, and this work will 
certainly confirm his reputation on that ground. 

The Czar Alexis married in 1671 en secondes noces Natalia Nary- 
shkin, the ward of his minister Matveief, and the descendant of a 
noble but little known family of Tartar origin. By his first wife, a 
Miloslavsky, the Czar had still two sons living. The elder Theodore 
was always weak and sickly, the younger Ivan was “ almost blind, 
had a defect of speech, and lacked little of being an idiot, ” 
Natalia Naryshkin was not like the women of Russia at that time. 
She had been accustomed to mix with men on a footing of equality, 
she had been educated after the manner of foreigners, and she used 
to dress “in what were called German clothes.” She seems to 
have had much good sense, and she was as healthy and vigorous 
in her body as in her mind. The whole Court declared against 
Natalia, and her guardian was accused of having resorted to witch- 
craft to infatuate the Czar, but still the schemes of jealousy and 
prejudice were ultimately baffled and the marriage was celebrated. 
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The offspring of this alliance—which had not been in accordance 
with the traditional practice of either the Romanoffs or their pre- 
decessors—was a boy born on 9th of June 1672, who was christened 
by the name of Peter. It very soon became evident that whatever 
the young prince might prove intellectually, he was going to be, 
unlike his half-brothers, physically strong. He could walk at six 
months old, and at every age appeared bigger and more active than 
other children and boys of the same year. When Alexis died his 
eldest son Theodore became Czar, and the Miloslavsky’s coming into 
power, employed their opportunities by banishing Matveief, and Na- 
talia, with her son Peter, was placed in a kind of honourable confine- 
ment in the country-house of Preobrazhensky. What seemed a mis- 
fortune proved a benefit. Peter escaped from the close and confined 
routine of the Kremlin, and in the fresher and freer life of 
the country his health became assured, and his intelligence was 
developed under the most favourable circumstances, If the educa 
tion he received was calculated to awake: ideas rather than to 
supply sound information, it was still a better one than any other 
Russian youth of the time could boast, 

The reign of Theodore closed in 1682 after six years, Personal 
considerations, rather than any strong conviction in the excellence 
of the choice, led to the proclamation, after what was called a 
public election, of Peter as Czar. His half-brother Ivan was thus 
completely set on one side. Jt is possible that Peter’s minority, 
under the regency of his mother, would not have been disturbed 
by any serious event, but for his ambitious and aggressive half-sister 
the Princess Sophia, whose real ambition while working in the name 
of her brother Ivan, alone seems to have been to place the crown 
at the disposal of her lover Prince Basil Golitzin. She found the 
instruments of her policy in the Streltsi or archers, a kind of 
national guard—who had lately manifested some symptoms of 
discontent and insubordination in consequence of their officers hav- 
ing defrauded them of their pay. ‘The ready compliance with their 
requests shown by those in power encouraged them to believe that 
they were masters of the situation, while the skill with which the 
Princess Sophia worked upon their feelings made them the enemies 
of the Naryshkins and the avowed supporters of the young prince 
Ivan. On the 25th of May 1682, they broke into open mutiny 
and invaded the sacred precincts of the Kremlin. They murdered 
Matveief, several of the Naryshkins, and all who had excited their 
suspicion or dislike. Iutoxicated by their success, it looked for 
a moment as if the Streltsi meditated stirring up a popular war, 
They declared the abolition of serfdom, and exhorted the slaves to 
turn upon and defy their masters, It seemed as if the Princess 
Sophia had roused a demon which she would find it difficult to 
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allay. A week after the terrible scenes which accompanied this 
military zevolt, the Streltsi presented a petition that Ivan should 
be associated with Peter as Czar. They also required that lvan 
should be the first Czar, that Natalia should be excluded from the 
Government, and that the Princess Sophia should be appointed 
Regent. What they wished was law, and thus Peter was relegated 
to a secondary position, while the reality of power passed into the 
hands of the Princess Sophia. Peter, who had been in the midst 
of these scenes, and who had beheld with his own eyes the murder 
of his relatives, had no reason to remember the Streltsi with affec- 
tion. 

Peter, relieved from much of the irksome routine of filling the 
throne alone by the success cf Sophia’s machinations, again re- 
turned toa great extent to the rural life which he liked best at 
Preobrazhensky. By this time he had grown so big and strong, that 
when he was only eleven a foreigner took him for sixteen. His tastes 
had now become confirmed in favour of military exercises, and his 
country home became the head-quarters of a force which at first, 
ouly calculated to produce boyish amusement, was destined to 
become historically famous and to form the nucleus of Peter’s 
subsequent power. Seeing that he was already pronounced to be 
“a youth of great expectancy, prudence and vigour,” it is strange 
that his inclination was not discouraged, and that he was allowed 
everything he asked for out of the arsenals and military stores, 
There were some who already looked for definite result from this 
confirmed taste for martial pursuits, although the most that was 
hoped from him was that he would one day “ better restrain the 
attacks of the Krim Tartars.” Mr. Schuyler gives a very interest- 
ing description of how~devotedly Peter applied himself to his 
soldier’s duties, and it is not surprising to learn that under the tuition 
of German and other foreign officers, he made himself an adept 
in his exercises and attempted some of the higher duties of a 
Commander. Mr, Schuyler is not disposed to give Peter the 
credit of having any definite object in all these proceedings, and 
treats them as merely the gratification of a boy’s taste for amuse- 
ment, In this opinion we do not think Mr. Schuyler wiil find many 
to agree with him. Ina similar manner, when his attention was 
turned to boat building, he threw himself with all the energy of 
his nature into the subject, but it will be hard for his biographer to 
convince any one that these early proclivities aud amusements did 
not lead Lim to ponder on the necessity of his possessing, as Czar, a 
military force to make him independent of the Streitsi, and of 
Russia having for her external development a fleet, and with that 
fleet harbours and a free way to the sea. The germ of Peter’s later 
policy is to be discovered during the period of his secoud residence 
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at Preobrazhensky when he was Czar in name, but excluded from 
all share in the government by the ambitious Sophia, 

The first act of independence and self-assertion which Peter 
took was on the return of Prince Basil Golitsyn from his second 
abortive, if not disastrous, invasion of the Crimea. His consent 
to the liberal rewards conferred on the officers and men was only 
obtained with the greatest difficulty, and when they went to 
present their respects to him at Preobrazhensky, he bluntly refused 
to receive them. Peter was then 17, and it was clear that he 
would not consent much longer to be effaced. His attitude also 
signified that he did not see why defeated generals should be 
rewarded like conquerors, and that he could not believe that dis- 
astrous Campaigns should be regarded as military triumphs and as 
beneficial to the interests of the State. Only a few weeks after 
this affair, open war was declared between Peter and Sophia. The 
collision occurred in connection with the latter insisting on her 
right to accompany a religious procession from the Kremlin to the 
Kazan Cathedral, when Peter had publicly ordered her to retire. 
She had replied by taking in her hands the picture of the Virgin, 
and walking after the crosses and banners while he hastened off 
to his country seat at Kolomenskoe to mature his plans. In this 
crisis while Peter had the support of his self-trained regiments and 
of the great mass of the aristocracy, Sophia could only look for 
support to the Streltsi, who were in doubt as to their best policy, and 
undecided how to act. The Regent spared neither exhortation nor 
promises to ensure their devotion, but although she received 
assurances of fidelity, the Streltsi vacillated and were possessed by no 
resolution similar to that which had seized them seven years before. 
In consequence of an alarming report that the Streltsi were about - 
to attack Preobrazhensky, Peter fled during the night, and it 
must be added in a very undignified and rather ignominious man- 
ner from that place to the monastery of Troitsa, where his friends 
and supporters began to rally some hours later. Peter’s principal 
stroke of strategy was tosummon the colonels of the different regi- 
ments of Streltsi to Troitsa, and notwithstanding all Sophia’s efforts 
to deter them, the summons was eventually obeyed. The struggle 
closed with Peter’s complete triumph. The Streltsi abandoned 
Sophia, and she had to surrender her favourites and chief supporter 
to be tortured or banished to Siberia. Sophia herself was dis- 
missed from all share in the government, and very shortly after- 
wards placed in the Novodevitchy convent. 

One of the first matters to which Peter turned his attention was 
how to develop his external trade and increase the national marine. 
With infinite pains he had constructed more than one war vessel, 
and he had navigated some of the inuer lakesof the country. But 
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this did not satisfy him, and indeed his labours as a shipwright 
would never have gained him much fame, had they stopped at this 
oint. Peter, therefore, hastened off at the earliest opportunity to 
Archangel, where he found his yacht waiting for him, and in this he 
took his first cruise on the open sea for 200 miles to the mouth of the 
White Sea, ‘The experience thus acquired confirmed his partiality 
for the sea, and rendered him more than ever determined in his 
resolve to attain naval power. At one moment he meditated 
placing a fleet on the Caspian, and at another nothing less than an 
opening to the Baltic would satisfy him. While the young ruler 
was credited with these schemes, he had really determined on 
another and still bolder one, seeing that it involveda direct attack 
on his powerful neighbour the Sultan. With the view of opening 
the navigation of the Don, and of making his way to the Black Sea, 
Peter had resolved to attack and take the fortified town of Azof 
at the mouth of that river. He made the attempt in 1695, and 
failed partly through the badness of his troops, but chiefly on account 
of the incompetency of his commanders and his own impetuosity. 
He renewed it in the following year with fresh troops, and although 
the result remained some time in doubt through the. military in- 
experience of the Russian army, Azof at last surrendered and 
received Peter’s garrison. ‘The success was of great importance, 
and fully justified the rejoicings to which it gave rise. In the first 
place, the possession of Azof provided Russia with the means of 
restraining the Krim Tartars, and in the second, it gave Russia 
that access to the sea, which was necessary to her development. 
Peter at once began to make arrangements forthe construction of 
.a large fleet, and the Russian merchants, clergy, and laaded proprie- 
tors were called upon to give under compulsion sums of money, in 
proportion to their wealth, towards the completion of the good 
work. The most striking incident in connection with the Czar’s firm 
resolve to collect a strong fleet, was his determination to go and 
learn for himself in the ship-yards of Englawd and Holland. The 
death of his brother Ivan had already left him in possession of sole 
power, and the journey could be performed iu safety while there 
was internal peace, and before any serious complication had arisen 
with his neighbours, 

Peter’s foreign tour was cut short by the receipt of bad. news 
from Russia, where Peter’s enemies were taking advantage of his 
absence. Perhaps the fact that most impressed Peter himself was the 
outbreak of a fresh spirit. of insubordination among the Streltsi. 
Before Peter could return the Streltsi had thrown off the bonds 
of discipline, marched in the direction of Moscow, and had been 
defeated by General Gordon, ‘The survivors were captured, More 
than 100 were executed and nearly 2,000 imprisoned. The scenes 
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which followed on the Czar’s return were worthy of a barbarous 
society, but while they reveal the personal cruelty of the man, they 
tended to assure Peter’s position by destroying the power of the 
Streltsi, who were the only military force that could have menaced 
him. ‘Then, for the first time, Peter was able to turn his attention 
seriously to questions of foreign policy. While one of his envoys 
took a certain part in the negotiations that preceded the Treaty 
of Carlovitz, and another went to Constantinople to arrange a 
truce with the Porte, Peter had bound himself, by the terms of an 
alliance, with Augustus of Poland to declare war upon Sweden. 
That country had retained possession of the coast provinces of 
Livonia, Esthonia and Carelia which had been Russian, and the 
Russian Government had on more than one occasion recognized the 
fact and admitted its inability to recover the Baltic provinces. The 
Princess Sophia, as Regent, had concluded a formal treaty with 
Sweden, accepting the conditions of the Treaty of Kardis. The 
capture of Azof had not given Peter all he hoped. He had followed 
it up by the rapid construction of a war-fleet, but the outlet from 
the sea of Azof depended on the favour of the Khan of Kertch, and 
the navigation of the Euxine could only be secured with the assent 
of Turkey. A good commencement had been made, but Peter not 
feeling strong enough to cope alone with the Sultan, suspended his 
operations on the Don, and devoted his attention to the coming 
contest with Sweden. The year 1699 was employed in the 
despatch of embassies and missions for the express purpose of 
deceiving Sweden as to the secret alliance just concluded against her 
between Russia and Poland. At the very time that this momentous 
decision had been come to, Peter went through the farce and 
the fraud of ratifying the treaty of Kardis, which bound Russia 
to waive all her claims to the province of Livonia. Ustrialof, 
described as “the official historian of Peter,” wrote on this 
subject— 

“Peter was not afraid either of the taunts of his contem- 
poraries, or of the judgment of posterity. Advantages gained 
to his country were for him higher than all considerations, and 
he regarded nothing in a matter which tended to increase the 
greatness of his beloved Russia.” 

Although his allies the Poles and the Danes took the field 
against the young king Charles the Twelfth, Peter was com- 
“an to further delay and dissemble by the report that 
‘urkey was preparing for war and by the ignorance of what 
his ambassador was doing at Constantinople. Peter could find 
no stronger argument in support of his good faith than to 
ask how it was possible for him to “consent to begin an un- 
just war and to break an eternal peace that I have just 
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confirmed?” It was only when the news arrived of the con- 
clusion of peace with Turkey did he throw off the mask, and 
declare war upon Sweden. 

The Polish campaign against Riga had not succeeded, but 
it did not seem possible that the young king of Sweden would 
be able to hold his own against his numerous enemies, when 
Peter formally declared war from the Bedchamber Porch, and 
followed it up by moving the greater portion of the army, 
which he had recently organised on the Preobrazhensky model, 
to the frontier of Ingria. Those who had hoped to profit by 
his youth had not calculated correctly as to the character of 
Charles the Twelfth. While his lieutenants more than held 
their own against the Poles, he had himself crossed over to 
Denmark, placed Copenhagen at his mercy, and imposed a 
humiliating peace. When Peter’s first act of overt war was 
made, Charles’s hands happened to be free to deal with him 
alone. The Czar would have been wise to dissemble a little 
longer. Peter’s plan of campaign was, by the capture of Narva 
which is in Livonia, to cripple the power of Sweden on the 
eastern side of the Baltic, and thus acquire unopposed posses- 
sion of the coveted provinces, The Russian army laid siege 
to Narva, but through deficiencies in military supplies and the 
badness of the powder, little damage was done by a protracted 
bombardment, and several assaults were repulsed with heavy 
loss. By this Charles had completed his own preparations, 
and he hastened to Pernan with an army of 12,000 men. 
While Peter was absent from the camp procuring the services 
as generalissimo of the- Duke de Croy, and generally hurrying 
up supplies, Charles had completed his arrangements to attack 
the Russians, and effect the relief of his garrison. The battle 
was fought on the 30th of November 1700, but although some of 
the Russians fought with ill-directed gallantry, their defeat 
was as complete as possible. At the very moment when Peter 
thought he had made his success morally certain, he learnt 
that his principal army had been routed and overwhelmed. 
Peter did not allow himself to seem inany way disheartened, 
He threw all his energies into the formation of new armies, 
into the construction of new artillery from the bells of the 
churches, and to collecting in his own hands, for purposes of 
war, all the treasure of the State. He had his reward when 
Sheremetief defeated a Swedish General at Erestfer with heavy 
loss little more than 12 months after Narva. Six months 
later the same commander won a still more brilliant victory 
at Hummelshof, The campaign of the year 1702 closed with ‘the 
capture, by Peter in person, of Noteborg ou the Neva. 
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The capture of Noteborg was most important. It placed 
Peter on the Neva and within a short distance of the sea, 
It was possible to employ some of his naval force on the 
great lake Tadoga, and to bring it within reach of the Baltic. 
The capture of Noteborg was followed by that of the other 
forts on the Neva, A relieving Swedish flotilla was driven 
off with the loss of two vessels; and notwithstanding the un- 
promising commencement of the war, the defeat of Narva was 
avenged and Peter was in possession of what he wanted—a 
tree Russian way to the Baltic. It showed the self-confidence 
of the man and the importance he attached to the acquisi- 
tion, that he resolved to build a new city and to make it his 
capital on this strip of land which had just been gained from 
the Swedes. In 1704 the stability of the Russian success 
was rendered assured by the capture by storm of Narva. The 
impression produced by these Russian successes was very 
great throughout Europe, and they gave point to the appre- 
hension expressed by the famous Duke of Aloa, nearly a 
century before, that it was “inexcusable to provide Russia 
with cannon and other arms, and to initiate the Russians into 
the way war was carried on in western Europe because, in 
this way, a dangerous neighbour was being educated.” During 
this period the Swedish monarch had left the Russians undis- 
turbed, while he concentrated all his forces in overrunning Poland 
and deposing Augustus. Theconclusion of this campaign brought 
the two great enemies again face to face, but this time not on the 
Neva but on the Niemen. 

The energy and promptitude of Charles enabled him to secure 
several successes, and to shut up the Russian army under Ogilvie 
in Grodno. But he failed to prevent its retreat, and the 
season of the year, as well as the difficulty of the country, soon 
compelled the king to abandon a vain pursuit. There would be 
no advantage in following the details of the negotiations that 
ensued and that went on down to the year 1707. Charles him- 
self declared that “the Czar is not yet humiliated enough to 
accept the conditions of peace which I intend to prescribe.” 
But Peter showed unexpected moderation, and declared that 
he would yield everything to Sweden except Noteborg, St. 
Petersburg and a narrow strip of territory on both sides of 
the Neva. Charles was not animated by. any similar desire 
for peace, and declared that he would “sacrifice the last) Swedish 
soldier rather than cede Noteborg.” With such resolution in 
the cause of war on the part of the King of Sweden based, 
let it be said, on the conviction that Peter would not observe 
the obligations to which he bound himself by treaty, it was 
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impossible to suppose that peace would endure longer than 
for the interval required to prepare for a bitter and decisive 
struggle. The campaign in Lithuania proved of a desultory 
character, and although Charles had under his orders an ex- 
cellent army of more than 40,000 men, he was unable to 
achieve any decisive success, or overcome the difficulties of a 
wild and woody region, It was then that Charles conceived 
the brilliant but really impracticable idea of carrying the war 
into the Ukraine, of forming an alliance with the Cossacks, 
and of attacking Peter from a new and unexpected quarter. 
Inteut upon effecting his junction with Mazeppa and a pro- 
mised army of 20,000 Cossacks, Charles, who had already fought 
two doubtful battles in which his losses were heavy, left his 
lieutenant Lewenhauft with invaluable stores and a _ fresh 
force of 11,000 men, to be overwhelmed by the whole Russian 
army. Peter wrote upon the subject of Lewenhauft’s defeat 
as follows :-— 

“This victory may be called our first, for we have never 
had such a one over regular troops. In very truth it was 
the cause of all the subsequent good fortune of Russia, for it 
was the first proof of our soldiers, and it put hearts into our men, 
and was the mother of the battle of Pultawa.” 

The defection of Mazeppa with a portion of the Cossacks 
of the Ukraine could not compensate Charles for the loss of 
so many good Swedish soldiers and the discouragement of 
those who remained. The promptness with which Peter acted 
deprived the treachery of the Cossack Hetman of almost all 
its importance. He carried his capital Baturin by storm, put 
every man in it to the sword, and destroyed the buildings 
and fortitications, The details of the fighting during the terrible 
winter of 1708-9 made it plain that Charles had placed him- 
self in a trap, and given himself over into the hands of his 
enemy. In sheer despite or obstinacy Charles, when he should 
have been retreating towards Poland, laid siege to Pultawa, 
and allowed many precious weeks to pass by in vain attempts 
to overcome the obstinate Russian defence, while Peter him- 
self was employed in bringing up all the troops he could to 
relieve the place and oppose the Siwedes. In complete des- 
pair Charles found himself compelled with 12,500 men to make 
an attack on the Russian army of four times that number 
encamped in a strong position. The result was the decisive 
victory of Pultawa, All the principal Swedish generals and 
several thousand soldiers were captured. It was followed five 
days later by the surrender of Lewenhauft -and 15,000 men, 
while Charles escaped by the devotion of his companions into 
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Turkey. Thus terminated the most memorable of Russia’s 
many campaigns with Sweden. The event has excited many 
different comments and opinions, but Peter’s admirable direct- 
ness of purpose was shown in his rendering of its significance, 
“ The last stone has been laid of the foundation of St. Petersburg.” 
Russia had reached the Baltic, and she would not easily again re- 
lax her hold upon it. 

The victory at Pultawa made Russia a European Power, 
Great statesmen saw in the Russian army a force that might 
assist their views in the settlement of the questions then at 
issue in Western Europe. The Emperor offered the Czar’s son 
Alexis the hand of his sister. The king of Prussia proposed 
an alliance for the partition of Poland ; and there were innumer- 
able other overtures of a less direct character from other quarters, 
But Peter was not to be so easily drawn out. He showed himself 
cool, haughty, and that he felt himself master of the situation. But 
while he showed himself very cautious not to be drawn into 
engagements which could only benefit in the main other States, 
he also carefully surveyed his own position, and began to consider 
more carefully than ever what policy would be advantageous 
for Russia. On the subject of the great benefits that would 
accrue to Russia from having a port accessible throughout the 
year, Peter was never in doubt. “The riches of Europe would 
thus be able to find an entrance into Russia, and Archangel can 
no longer boast of being the only port.” Peter’s agents were 
active in intrigue in several of the great capitals, particularly 
that of Turkey, and even before Pultawa, the sympathies of Russia 
with her co-religionists of the Greek Church had been pro- 
claimed. The members of that Church as anxious to possess 
the guardianship of the holy places as to recover their indepen- 
dence, began to look and appeal tothe Czar as their most natural 
and powerful protector, and he seeing an opportunity of creating 
a diversion among the Ottomans, was not unwilling to pose in the 
character of Christian champion and to extend some support to 
those who, like the Montenegrins, had defended and made good 
their own independence. When, on the rupture of the peace 
by the Turks under the instigation of the French and Charles, 
who had been living at Bender since Pultawa, Peter saw that war 
was inevitable, he resolved to make some general appeal to the 
Greeks and other Christians who were living under “ the barbarian 
yoke.” On 8th of March 1711, “war against the enemies of 
Christ ” was solemenly proclaimed in Moscow, and the guards 
carried on their banners a cross with the motto, Jn hoc signo 
vinces, Although Peter had prepared the way for war by suc- 
cessful treaties and arrangements with the Hospodars of Moldavia 
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and Wallachia, he was not very pleased that the war should have 
commenced as soon as it did. Still he made up his mind to the 
fact, impressed on his generals the necessity of reaching the 
Danube without delay, and issued a proclamation to “all who 
love God and are friends of the Christians,” which, if words could 
kill, would then and there have annihilated the whole fabric of 
‘Turkish power. Some of the passages are so characteristic as to 
deserve quotation: “You know how the Turks have trampled 


into the mire our faith, have seized by treachery all the holy © 


places, have ravaged and destroyed many churches and monas- 
teries, have practised much deceit, and what wretchedness they 
have caused, and how many widows and orphans they have 
seized upon and dispersed as wolves do the sheep. Now I come 
to your aid. If your heart wishes, do not run away from my 
great empire, for it isjust. Let not the Turks deceive you, aud 
do not run away from my word. Shake off fear, aud fight for the 
faith, for the Church for which we shall shed our last drop of 
blood.” 

At this point in his career Peter was destined to experience a rude 
reversal of the good fortune which had hitherto attended his move- 
ments. At first his plans worked well, and the Grand Vizier hesi- 
tated to cross the Danube. But the Russian army could not itself 
advance beyond the Pruth. There were jealousies and keen 
rivalry between the two Hospodars, and when Peter’s favour was 
seen to be wholly won over by the ruler of Moldavia, his neighbour 
of Wallachia, or Roumania, declared for the Turks, and placed 
at the Vizier’s disposal the vast supplies by means of which 
Peter had hoped to carry on a war onthe Danube. The Russians 
were greatly outnumbered, and they were further weakened by 
the despatch of the cavalry on a separate expedition. At 
Stanilesti the Czar, his wife the Empress Catherine, and the greater 
part of the Russian army were shut up in their camp and sur- 
rounded by the Turks, and although they repulsed one assault 
of the Janissaries, it was evident to them that they were com- 
pletely at the mercy of their enemy. The only thing to be 
done was to obtain and accept the very best terms which the 
Vizier would grant. Mr. Schuyler can find no evidence in 
support of, and therefore, dismisses the story that Catherine gave 
her jewels to appease the greed of the Pashas, But Peter had 
to surrender some of the most cherished points of his policy 
as well as conquests on. which he had set the greatest value, 
The Grand Vizier made it a sine gud non that Azof, Peter’s 
first conquest, should be restored. ‘This was indeed a bitter dis- 
appointment, and threatened to shipwreck all the plans which 
had been so far advanced towards completion, Peter's hopes 
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of having commerce and a marine on the Black Sea were 
thus rudely dispelled. The Sultan had triumphed in his resolve 
“sooner to open his harem to the Russians than the Black Sea 
to their ships.” Peter, in his distress at the loss of Azof and 
the breaking up of the Don fleet, could only turn with greater 
vigour to his plans in the Baltic, to that, as he expressed it, 
“ other side which is incomparably of greater gain to us.” 

On the other side he acted with singular decision and not less 
good fortune. He cleared Pomerania of the Swedes, and he 
secured the hearty alliance of Prussia by resigning all claim to 
itin its favour, He then prepared to drive the’ same enemy 
out of Finland, declaring that if he could only “ get as far as Abo 
the Swedish neck will become easier to bend;” and his success 
equalled his expectation, The later campaigns on the Baltic 
shores, when the Swedes were continuously worsted and gradually 
expelled from all the possessions won by Gustavus and his suc- 
cessors, need not detain us, Nor is there any necessity to stop 
to describe how the Czar resided for a time, more in the cities 
of Germany and in Paris than in his own country, or -why 
Russian soldiers marched for the first time as far westwards as 
Mecklenberg. Suffice it to say, that the Swedish war flickered 
on, and that the return of Charles from his Turkish confinement 
threatened to impart fresh vigour to the struggle. But although 
the Aland Congress came to nothing, the fortune of war had set 
in so decidedly against the Swedes, that even the death of Charles 
himself while laying siege to a small town in Norway was re- 
garded as a relief rather than as a disaster. The Russian Com- 
mander Lacey burnt several towns on the Swedish coast, and as 
his descents were repeated annually, an enormous quantity of 
damage was inflicted. On one occasion the Cossacks got to 
within half a mile of Stockholm itself, A termination was at 
last put to the strife by the Treaty of Nystadt, by which Russia re- 
tained her conquests, and fulfilled her promises to her allies, 
Poland, Prussia and Denmark. Peter throughout took particular 
care in ‘conforming to his engagements, and after the original decep- 
tion practised on the young ‘king of Sweden, he pursued a straight- 
forward policy. He was especially desirous of conforming with the 
military code of honour, prevalent throughout Europe, in order 
to prove that he was not to be considered as in any way outside 
the pale of civilisation. On more than one occasion his policy 
appeared, in comparison with that of the other European powers, 
singularly direct and disinterested. Peters policy in Europe 
had availed to give Russia a secure frontier and an ally in Prussia, 
a position among the Powers, and much of the coast of the 
Baltic, in which sea her navy was practically supreme. 
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It was after the disastrous return from the Pruth, when it was 
clear that for the time schemes in the Black Sea would have to 
be abandoned, that Peter turned much of his attention to the 
affairs of Asia wherein the sovereignty of Siberia gave him the 
position of a great potentate. ‘The contact of their frontiers had 
necessitated relations of some kind between Russia and China. 
Their vagueness had caused troubles and absolute war. During 
the regency of Sophia, the Chinese had vanquished the Russian 
colonists and destroyed their forts, and one of Peter’s first acts 
of recovered authority had been to ratify the Treaty of Nipchu, 
which promised to ensure peace by the curtailment of rival 
pretensions. As early as 1688, Branki, the son of the Governor 
of eastern Siberia, visited Pekin, and although their journeys were 
at irregular intervals and of an informal character, Branki had 
many successors. During this very period there had been several 
suggestions on the part of Galdan, the Eleuth prince, whose long 
wars with Kanghi became in some sense famous, that the 
Russians would gain much by concluding an alliance with him, 
Mr. Schuyler does not allude to these early instigations to Russia 
to encroach, at the expense of China, by means of the many 
turbulant races who form the fringe of that great enipire. They 
assumed more definite form when Galdan’s successor and nephew 
‘Tse Wang Rabdan, established on a better basis, the power of the 
Jungarian movarchy. Although Peter is said by his biographer 
to have “gradually come to see that the key to all dealings in 
Asia was a good understanding with the Jungarians,” it was not 
until 1722 that he sent Captain Unkofsky to make some inquiries 
into their strength and condition. He was the more induced to 
take this step by the-failure -of his second Embassy under 
Tsmaloft to obtain any concessions at Pekin. With regard to his 
direct policy towards China, Peter desired to be cautious and cir- 
cumspect in his mode of proceeding. He feared the adverse in- 
fluence of the Jesuit missionaries in the Chinese capital, and his 
observations on this point deserve quotation. 

‘That affair is all very well, but ouly, for God’s sake, act carefully 
and not hastily, so as not to indispose the Chinese officials, as well as 
the Jesuits, who have made their nest there since a long time. 
Wherefore we should have priests there not so learned as sensible 
and subtle, lest through some overprideall this holy business 
will go to the utmost ruin.” 

But the Czar had in his mind some nearer objects than the 
more remote and intangible plan of securing the trade of China. 
We have just quoted what he said on the subject of the advant- 
ages to be derived from a good understanding with the Chief of 


Juvgaria, and the possession of part of the Irtish, providing his 
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lieutenants with some facilities for reaching the wild region in 
the midst of which T’se Wang Rabdan had erected his throne. 
Rumour had long dwelt upon the hidden wealth to be found in 
parts of Asia. Prince Gagarin, Governor of Siberia, confirmed 
the rumour and gave ita direct signification. Gold sand was to 
be found near the town of Erket, Erken, or Yerken, supposed to 
be Yarkand, and although no one could say exactly where the 
place was, or how it would be possible to get there, still Peter at 
once ordered an expedition to proceed there and occupy the places 
where the gold was found. ‘This was in the year 1714. Colonel 
Buchholz was appointed to the command, and an expedition of 
3,000 men was placed at his disposal, Mr. Schuyler thus des- 
cribes the fate of this expedition :— nie 

“ Buchholz reported two years afterwards that he had built 
the fort, but that it was dangerous to goto Erket on account of 
tlie small number of soldiers he then had, for many of them had 
run away to Siberia where they found a free life. Subsequently 
more than ten thousand Calmucks besieged Buchholz in his fort. 
Mauy soldiers died of disease, and finally in May 1716, he accepted 
the terms offered by the Calmucks, razed his fort, and withdrew 
down the Irtish to the mouth of the Om, where he constructed a 
new fort Omsk. General Likharef who was sent to Siberia in 
1719 to investigate the maladministration of Prince Sagarin, 
was also instructed to ascertain the truth about the gold sand at 
Erket and, if true, to advance if he could without too much danger 
to Lake Zaizau to establish a fort there, to explore the country and 
the road from Zaizan to Erket, and especially to investigate 
the question, whether there were any rivers running from Lake 
Zaizau into the Darya on the Aral Sea, but not to run any 
risk.” 

None of these expeditions to discover Erket could succeed 
“partly on account of the physical difficulties of the country— 
for the geography of the region about Yarkand was not known 
in that day—and partly because, not enough goid exists in the 
upper waters of the rivers of Central Asia, to pay for washing the 
sands.’ But this rather wild search for gold in a part of Asia 
where Russia has been wisely content ever since to stand still, 
showed how keen. Peter was-in the search of national gain and 
advautage, and how little he recked of natural difficulties in the 
attainment of his object. It was no marvel, therefore, that ata time 
when the great trading nations of the West were separated from 
the marts of India by wide and dangerous seas, the Czar should 
think of the many advantages he ought to derive from the short 
and seemingly secure land-route that lay at his disposal to the 
dominions of the Mogul. Schemes of doubtful wisdom and 



























practicability for the discovery of the gold of Erket could no longer 
be cousidered as worthy of the attention of the Russian ruler; but 
any plan to divert the whole or any portion of the trade of India 
to Russia, became at once a matter of urgent policy, Peter had 
received envoys and even embassies from Khiva, and he knew 
that both that State and the neighbouring one of Bokhara held 
commercial relations with India. There seemed no great violation 
of probability in supposing that trade routes could be established 


through the countries of the Oxus and the Jaxartes to the plaius 


of Hindustan. 

Other stories of the gold to be found in Central Asia reached 
Peter besides that which centred round the semi-mythical Erket. 
A renegade Turcoman declared that gold was to be found in 
abundance along the banks of the Amon Darya, and he found a 
ready belief in his legends among the merchants of Astrachan, 
not over well pleased with their lot and disappointed with their 
opportunities, Peter, too, whether he believed the tale or not, 
resolved to take some vigorous measure towards realising the 
prospect held before him, and hoped that trade between the 
Caspian. and the Amon would prove no worthless possession, if 
the more brilliant dreams of golden harvests had to be abandoned. 
The Turcoman Hadji Nefes was appointed in the character of 
guide to a large expedition which Peter fitted out aud entrusted 
to the command of a Cireassian, who had become a Christian, 
named Prince. Beckovitch Tcherkasky. ‘The history of the 
Beckovitch expedition is well. known. We need not repeat the 
story of how it crossed the Caspian, built a fort at the old mouth 
of the Amon, crossed.the steppe, and defeated the Khivan troops 
on the border of their territory, Then he concluded peace, and 
took up his residence in the midst of the people with whom he 
had only just been engaged in mortal encounter. Prince Becko- 
vitch showed himself singularly confiding and unsuspicious. He 
consented to distribute his force in small detachments throughout 
_ the Khanate ; and, of course, in a very short time they were attacked 
in detail and overpowered by superior numbers. The four thou- 
sand Russian soldiers and the Cossack contingent were sold into 
slavery, but the officers were executed, and Beckovitch’s own head 
was sent as an acceptable present to Bokhara, where the Czar had 
just been trying to obtain a foothold by means of commercial 
agents. Thus was practically destroyed another Russian force 
employed for the special purpose of opening a trade route to India, 
for although the Khan gave some promise to restore the captive, 
he refused all atonement on learning that his own envoy had been 
imprisoned, and he stamped the Russian letter under his foot aud 
gave it to his children te-play with. The practical result was that 
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while Peter indicated the perception of two things, the necessity 
of a safe trade route between the Caspian and the Oxus, and also 
that Khiva and Bokhara were half-way houses as it were to India, 
he failed te attain apy practical success, leaving to his descendants 
the late, and the present, Czar the achievement of these designs 
amoug others towards the realisation of which he himself gave 
freely his intelligence, aud treasure, and some of the best blood 
of Russia, 

While Peter felt so strongly and acted so vigorously about 
matters which were more or less remote, he was not blind to affairs 
at his own doors, The trade of Persia was at that time far from 
inconsiderable. Its silk had a European reputation and constituted 
the chief support of the declining prosperity of Genoa, But Russia 
had neither share nor part in it. The silk traders were principal- 
ly Armenians, and the trade route lay through Tabriz, Erzeroum 
und Trebizonde, Peter at once conceived the idea of turning 
the great water-way of the Volga and the Caspian to the purpose 
of diverting some of the trade to Russia. He hoped to do this 
the more easily, as there were Russian merchants established in 
Shemakha and other Persian towns on the coast of the Caspian, 
At first Peter resorted to. diplomacy, and he sent an agent named 
Volynsky to Ispahan, then the capital of Persia, ‘to persuade the 
Shah, even by bribing his advisers, to turn the Armenian 
trade in raw siik through Russia.” Volynsky was also to study 
the country, especially in its commercial aspects, and to investigate 
the course of the rivers flowing into the Caspian, and to ascertain 
whether there were not one coming from the direction of India. 
As these instructions were drawn up in Peter’s own handwriting, 
there was never any room to doubt that he felt very strongly on 
the subject that the main prize to be secured was the trade of 
India, Everything else was only as a means to anend. Volynsky 
arrived at Jspahan when the internal affairs of Persia were in the 
greatest confusion. A long war with the Afghans of Candahar had 
resulted in the repeated defeat of the Persian forces, and the son 
of Mir Vais, the founder of Afghan independence, already medi- 
tated his counter invasion, when Volynsky presented himself 
beforethe Shab. His mission was so far successful, however, that 
he obtained a treaty allowing Russian merchants to trade freely, 
and to buy raw silk wherever they wished. Volynsky also report- 
ed unfavourably of the condition of Persia,-stating that under 
its actual prince it would be speedily ruined. At the same time 
he wrote force would do more than intrigue, and at the first favour- 
able opportunity, he recommended direct interference in Persia, 
Such an opportunity was not long presenting itself for a Teshgian 
tribe attacked and plundered Shemakha, and the Russian residents 
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suffered in both their persons and their substance. On this matter 
Peter wrote as follows :— 

“TI have received your letter in which you wrote about the 
affair of Daud Bek, and that now is the very occasion for what 
you were ordered to prepare. To this opinion of yours, I answer 
that itis very evident we should not let this occasion slip. We 
have ordered a considerable part of our forces on the Volga to 
march to winter quarters, whence they will go to Astrachan in 
the spring. As to what you wrote about the Prince of Georgia 
and other Christians, if any of these should be desirable in this 
matter, give them hopes, but on account of the habitual fickleness 
of these people, begin nothing until the arrival of our troops, when 
we will act according to best council.” 

At this conjuncture the Afghan invasion of Persia became an 
accomplished fact, and the Russian plans were simplified by the 
apparent inability of the Sbah to defend himself. The motive 
given out for military operations in Persia was changed, and 
instead of going to assail the Shah, the Russian troops were an} 
nounced to be approaching to assist him against rebels and ene- 
mies. In the summer of 1722 Peter had collected at Astrachan 
avery large army for the Persian campaign, It was said to 
number in all more than t00,000 men. ‘The Tartar and Calmuck 
contingents alone formed half of the expedition, and there were 
20,000 Cossacks. Whatever idea may now be associated with 
their names these auxiliaries were always considered inferior troops, 
except for the purposes of irregular warfare. The first object to 
be attained was the capture of the town and harbour of Derbend 
on the western shore of the Caspian. ‘The cavalry and irregulars 
proceeded by land. The infantry with Peter in personal com- 
mand were conveyed by water. ‘I'here were no troops at Derbend, 
and the Governor at once opened the gates and threw himself 
on the Czar’s mercy. The only opposition was made by some 
of the Circassian chiefs who fought with desperation in their na- 
tive hills, and although defeated, inflicted severe losses on their 
assailants. At Derbend, the possession of which, truly speaking, did 
not benefit Russia so very much, Peter gave expression to several 
reflections which showed how strongly his heart was set on securing 
the trade of India for his own people. One of his officers had 
observed that Russia had a much nearer way to India than the 
long sea route by the Cape, and explained a very fanciful scheme 
how, by utilising the water system of Siberia goods could be easily, 
and with little land carriage, sent from Russia to the Pacific, and 
then by ships to India. Peter’s reply was pregnant and practical, 
and it also showed that he possessed unusually accurate geogra- 
phical information for the-time. 
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“<«It is a long distance and of no use yet awhile.’ Then 
pointing to the mountains along the shore of the Caspian, he said 
‘ Have you ever been in the Gulf of Astrabad? You must know 
then, that those mountains extend to Astrabad, and that from 
there to Balkh aud Badakshan with pack camels is only a twelve 
days’ journey, and on that road to India no one can interfere 
with us.’” 

The ultimate result of this Persian campaign could not be held 
to be encouraging, for after finding that the local difficulties were 
very serious, he withdrew the greater portion of his expedition. 
The main objects of his policy on the Caspian remained unrealised, 
He had hoped to found a great place of trade at the mouth of the 
Kura. He had intended visiting his ally Vakhtan Prince of 
Georgia at Tiflis and ensuring the ‘stability of Christianity in his 
country. These plans lad to be abandoned, but his lieutenant 
Matinshkin seized Baku which had at first replied to the Czar’s 
summons with open defiance. That success was followed up by a 
most important negotiation, and the representative of the unfor- 
tuvate Shah Tamasp who at the time could not number more than 
400 followers was compelled to sign a treaty at St. Petersburg 
in 1723, ceding to Russia the three northern provinces of Persia, 
Ghilan, Mazanderan and Astrabad. The Persian ruler, whose 
star was again rising in the ascendant through the genius of Nadir 
Kuli, indignantly refused to ratify terms that dismembered his em- 
pire. It is not probable that under any circumstances Peter could 
have enforced the fulfilment of these terms. But the interven- 
tion of Turkey which, under the instigation of Eugland, resolved 
to reassert her rights in Georgia, compelled the Czar under 
threat of war to withdraw the ambitious scheme he had gone so 
far as to promulgate in a formal manner, Although nothing more 
was said of appropriating Persian provinces, Peter clung tenaci- 
ously to the places which he had secured on the Caspian to which 
sea, he wrote, “we cannot allow any other power to come.” An 
arrangement was at last concluded between Russia and Turkey 
by which the Persian provinces into which the Afghan conquerors 
had not penetrated were to be divided between the iwo States, 
while Peter, ever vigilant to attract the sympathy of the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan, offered the Armenians many facilities and 
advantages if they would come and settle under Russia on the 
shores of the Caspian. As this was calculated to excite some 
displeasure at Coustautinople, the Russian Ambassador was in- 
structed to make the following representation which is the more 
interesting as it formed the last instructions given by Peter on 
Eastern policy : 

“Tf the Turks say anything about this, reply that we have not 
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invited the Armenians, but that they on account of the unity of 
belief had begged us to take them under our protection. For 
the sake of Christianity it is impossible for us to refuse this to 
the Armeniaus who are Christians, As the Vizier himself has 
often said, it is impossible to refuse protection to those of the 
same faith who ask it.” 

It may not be out of place to record the ultimate fate of these 
Russian conquests. ‘The Persians defied both Russia and Turkey 
after Peter’s death, and resolved to defend the integrity of their 
dominions, At first the operations of war languished, but as 
the Afghans were driven out of the country, and the authority 
of Tamasp or rather of Nadir Shah became consolidated, they 
were carried on with more vigour against Russia. At last, in 
1732, the Empress Anne signed a treaty at Reslt, restoring to 
Persia all the conquered provinces, and even Derbend, north of the 
Caucasus, was restored. General Manstein describedthe character 
of the Russian occupation of ten years in the following pregnant 
sentences :-— 

“The Court who would have long before been highly pleased 
with any good pretence for getting rid with honour of those 
provinces which Peter I. had conquered from Persia, and of which 
the keeping cost more than they were worth (a prodigious number 
of people having perished in them) an expedient was at length 
found. A negotiation was entered upon for this purpose with the 
Court of Ispahan, and the provinces were ceded to it in consider- 
ation of several advantages granted to commerce. Russia 
had been obliged to keep near thirty thousand men in garrison 
in those provinces, and not a year pussed without its being 
necessary to recruit the deficiency of above one-half, as the 
Russians, not being able to endure the climate, died like flies 
there. It was reckoned that from the year 1722, in which Peter 
had entered that country to the time that the Russians evacuated 
it, there had perished a hundred and thirty thousand men in it.” 

Peter’s death, accelerated by the heroic manner in which he 
exposed himself to save the lives of a shipwrecked crew, took 
place on the 8th of February 1725, the anniversary, strangely 
enough, of the death of his father and brother. While he gave 
Russia a political importance to which she could never before 
lay claim, and which she has never lost, it is strange to think 
how many of his plans came to nothing, how frequently he ab- 
solutely failed, and how little of his compreheusive scheme of 
Asiatic policy ever bore fruit, ‘The defeat and effectual humbling 
of Swedeu, followed by the acquisition of the Baltic provinces, 
constituted a great and brilliant success, It gave Russia, not 
merely an outlet to the world, but the means of breathing. 
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But still so far as practical results went, that was Peter’s one achiev- 
ment. In China his envoys had been slighted and almost insulted, 
They were told that commerce was in their eyes a very small 
consideration, and quite beneath the notice of the Chinese sove- 
reign, At the same time the Russian settlers had been com- 
pelled to retire from the advanced positions they had taken up 
on the Amour, and to continue their bleak existence under tlie 
shadow of defeat. Nor had the expeditions in search of the 
mythical Erket brought back either gold or any substantial equi- 
valent. Several thousand Russian soldiers perished in the vain 
endeavour to extend the Czar’s authority up the Irtish ; and all 
the desires to establish a firm alliance with the Jungarian mon- 
archy did not avail to save that State and the dynasty of Tse 
Wang Rabdan from being overwhelmed by the Chinese. Not 
in Bokhara where the ruler detained and imprisoned the few 
Russian merchants and travellers who reached his capital, not 


in Khiva where the vain prayers of an enslaved army went up 


daily to Heaven, could it be said that the policy of Peter had 
produced practical results, or been accompanied by events of 
which his people could be proud, He had also been constrained 
with much pain, and after some hesitation to surrender Azof, 
the place identified with his first feat of arms. The last military 
triumph had not proved much more fortunate than the first. 
The places snatched from Persia at a time of embarrassment 
could not be retained against the genius of Nadir Shah, and seven 
years after Peter’s death there remained nothing to show how 
much he had expected to benefit by the possession of the Astra- 
bad province and by holding the commencement of that route of 
twelve days’ journey for camels to Balkh and Badakshan. 

But if these many points of Peter’s policy failed in his hands, 
and if the practical reward was denied to the author, there is 
also no doubt that the policy eventually adopted in one and all 
of these matters was Peter's, and the resolution or ability of his 
successors has in most cases only availed to bring them to a success- 
ful issue. The land-borne trade of China is almost exclusively in 
the hands of Russia and it will expand whenever the internal 
communications of Siberia are improved by the construction of 
either canals or a railway. The old line of the Cossack settle- 
ments round Albazin has been recovered, while the possession of 
Maritime Manchuria has given Russia a position of almost para- 
mount importance in the north-east quarter of Asia. The gold of 
Erket has not yet been discovered, but still Russia has acquired 
in the possession of Turkestan an equivalent of some value, 
Neither Khiva nor Bokhara isin a frame of mind or physical 
condition to offer opposition or show resentment. The trade, 
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such as it is, of the countries of the Oxus and the Jihon is the 
possession of the Muscovite ; but the possession has not carried 
with it as Peter thought the monopoly of trade with the dominious 
of the Great Mogul. Russia has not secured, indeed, the advan- 
tugeous route w hich Peter described on the Caspian in somewhat 
elowing colours as leading from Astrabad to the northern side 
of the Hindu Kush, but she has obtained in the Turcoman 
country an alternative and parallel route from the Caspian to 
the Murgab and Heri Rud. She has succeeded in obtaining a 
greater ‘and greater hold on the shores of the Black Sea, which 
would have been converted into a Russian Jake, but for the vigorous 
intervention of the other great powers. She has long identified 
herself with the cause of the Christian subjects of the Sultan, 
and to such good purpose, that she has shattered the military 
power of Turkey, and despoiled her of all her fortresses both in 
Asia and in Europe. It is not because Peter succeeded that he 
is to be regarded as the author of the State-policy of Russia, but 
because he marked out with almost unerring judgment what that 
policy should be. He gave it its form, even when his own efforts 
seemed to point to the conclusion that Russia did not, and might 
never, possess the strength or resources to carry it out. Another 
fact also isclear. Russia has vot yet obtained the prize for which 
she strove, viz., the trade of India ; but, whatever may be thought 
of her chances of success, it would be rash to say that after so 
many labours patiently borne and triumphantly vanquished, 
Russian statesmen have resigued the hope of realising Peter’s 
dream. 

The reader of Peter’s life will not fail to be impressed by it if he 
only realises how completely he altered the whole current of 
Russia’s history. Not merely did he introduce civilisation, and 
check the undue encroachments of a most bigoted and unlettered 
priesthood, but he supplied the people with the ambition of 
attaining specific objects, and with many of the means of doing 
so, without which a nation must languish and deteriorate, 
Every matter received his personal attention, and very seldom did 
it happen that he had not some practical suggestion to offer. His 
suggestions were very often those of an expert and not of a theorist, 
for it had been wittily if maliciously said of him that he was “ the 
master of fifteen trades.” He was a great domestic reformer as 
well as a master of State-craft, but without anyone to assist and 
supplement his efforts it was impossible for him to do as much as 
he wished. The few foreigners of ability whose services he could 
command were hampered in every way by their Russian colleagues 
and subordinates. While even the able and faithful Menshikof 
was not free from the taint of corruption then as now the prevailing 
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baneof the Russian services. Once Peter had wished to pass 
a law punishing with death all who had appropriated as much 
public money even as would pay for a rope, when an official said 
to him, “ What! does your Majesty wish to remain alone in the 
Empire ? We all steal, some more, some less, but more cleverly.” 
The edict was never drafted. One of the noblest of his speeches 
that has been preserved is the following in which he dwells upon 
the duty of a good subject. The remarks were addressed to 
perhaps the ablest of his diplomatists Nepluief on his appoint- 
ment as Resident at Constantinople, and who before this had been 
only employed in building boats, “ Do not bow down, brothers ; Lam 
placed over you by God, and my duty is to see that I do not give 
to an unworthy man or take away from a worthy one, Provided 
you do well you will do good, not to me, but rather to yourself and 
your country, and if you are bad, then [ ama judge, for God 
demands from me with regard to all of you that I do not give 
places to the wicked or stupid. Serve them with fidelity and 
probity. First God and after Him even I will not abandon you.” 

Although it could not be sustained that Peter is not appreciated at 
his proper work outside his own country, still it is no doubt ‘true 
that onlya fellow-countryman can attain the full height of admiration. 
We shall therefore close this article with the quotation which Mr, 
Schuyler gives us from’ Kostomarof, only once more pointing out 
that, while the alleged will of Peter must be regarded as a fabrica- 
tion, the subsequent policy of Russia has been based on the lines laid 
down by Peter, that many of his objects have been absolutely attain- 
ed, and that the crowning success is to be the monopoly of the 
commerce, if not the actual conquest of India, ‘There is no reason 
to suppose that the St. Petersburg Foreign Office has any intention 
of dropping the last from its progamme. Kostomarof wrote— 

“ He loved Russia, loved the Russian people, loved it not in the 
sense of the mass of Russians contemporary with, and subject to, him- 
self, but in the sense of that ideal to which he wished to bring the 
people. For that reason, this love constitutes that great quality in 
him which causes us, even against our will, to love him personally, 
leaving out of view his bloody tribunals and all his demoralising 
despotism, which has exercised a baneful influence even on posterity. 
On account of Peter’s love of the ideal of the Russian people, a 
Russian will love Peter as long as he does not himself lose this 
national ideal, and for this love will pardon in him all that lies with 


such heavy weight on his memory. 


























Art. III.—CONTACTS OF CHINA WITH FOREIGN 
NATIONS, FROM THE EARLIEST TILL 
THE PRESENT TIMES, 


b te country which we call China, according to the name 

given to it by the navigators who sailed to the south-east of 
Asia, is by theinhabitants themselves named Tshung-kwo, that 
is to say, the middle kingdom, because it is according to their 
Opinion situated in the centre of the world, 
whence it irradiates all the other coun- 
tries inhabited by barbarians, with the peculiar hues of its own 
civilization. It is only a popular and generally prevalent error 
that the Chinese call their country the celestial empire, although 
at one time they adopted the expression Z'ien-hia, that is to say, 
under the heavens, to designate energetically their total independ- 
ence of any terrestrial power whatever. 

China has for its boundaries on the east and on the north, 
respectively, the Sea and the Great Wall, but its western and 
southern frontiers are more elastic and arbitrary. In the first 
named direction the Emperor Kuen-lung added to the province 
of Kansu a tract of country across Qentral Asia from Kia-yu- 
kwan the western gate of the Great Wall, as far as Ili, and in order 
to secure the possession of the great commercial routes in the 
west, and to the south of this zone, he added the whole region 
of the great slopes of the Kin-sha-kiang, extending to the frontiers 
beyond Bathang on the road to Tibet. In the second direction 
China attained a greater extension than its present limits, during 
the Han dynasty, when also Annam, the present Tonkin, belonged 
to it; this, however, was lost A. D. 263, and the frontiers now 
marked on the maps approximatively designate the regions which 
the Chinese may defend with their troops, but the more these 
advance to the south and to the south-west, the greater is the 
number of the populations which maintain, in reality. a state of 
independence on the mountains, and impede the peaceable 
development of Chinese cultivation in the valleys. The boun- 
daries of the empire were, during the lapse of many ages, 
extended gradually, and the assimilation of the inhabitants 
proceeded even more slowly. Iu the time of the Yau, the poli- 
tical region embraced only a series of valleys and alluvial plains 
in Northern China, which indicated the path taken by the 
civilizing race that immigrated from the north-west, and then dif- 
fused itself over the country, How trifling is this in comparison to 
the present extent of China which occupies one thirty-third of 
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terra firma on the earth and whose population, one of the most ad- 
vanced of the Caucasian races, numbers about one-third of mankind! 
To produce such a result the most favourable conditions were ne- 
cessary, to provide so enormous a population, not only with food 
an raiment, but favoured also a considerable intellectual develop- 
ment, Europe, indeed, possesses an advantage in the vast extent 
of its coasts, and in the varieties of its soil, which conduces to an 
ever-progressing development of civilization by international con- 
tact, but in other respects it must: yield to China, which possesses 
the greatest rivers of all the continental regions in the temperate 
zones. Even the tropical ones which possess larger rivers, 
have no fluvial region that penetrates with its navigable branches 
into mountainous regions as does the Yang-tse. China has the 
most fertile alluvial regions, the most regular succession of 
seasons, the most splendid flora, and it would seem also the 
greatest wealth of coal. The uniform lines of the coasts with 
their boisterous winds are not very favourable to trade along them, 
but, on the other hand, this limitation of commerce to the interior 
has promoted the unification and centralization of the Chinese 
empire. 

When the mythic uncertainty concerning China had disappear- 
ed and the idea spread that it once possessed a regular political 
organization, a high state of literature and _ art, with a richly 
developed industry at a time when Europe was yet plunged ir 
coarse barbarism and deep superstition, it is no wonder that the 
first impressions of amazement led European observers into 
various exaggerations, and that they attributed advantages to 
that country which it cannot reasonably claim. Even after a 
more close acquaintance with the Middle Kingdom the first 
impressions concerning it continued to subsist in a vague 
way, nevertheless numerous merits ascribed to it must disappear 
upon close scrutiny and scientific ‘research, but especially the 
opening out of Chinese literature, which is steadily on the in- 
crease, point more and more to a greater resemblance between 
eastern and western civilization ; especially to a stronger Jeaning 
by the Chinese upon foreign culture than had hitherto been 
supposed. 

This relates especially to inventions, of which we shall mention 
two only, In spite of W. F. Mayer's striking arguments,®* the 
erroneous idea is still entertained that the Chinese had in- 
vented gunpowder and fire-arms before it was known to them than 
the Europeans ; but though they knew pyrotechnics and explosive 
mixtures very early, the use of gunpowder and of fire-arms 
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* Jovrnal of the North China Branch, R. As. S., VI, 1871, p. 73—104. 








was undoubtedly learned from Europeans. The case is the 
same with the mariner’s compass which the Chinese are said to 
have known and used thousands of years before the Christian 
era. This much, however, alone is certain. They knew the 
loadstone and its polarity very early, but their claim to the in- 
vention of the compass has certainly not been proved. It is certain 
that the compass was brought to China by the Japanese who in 
their turn obtained it either from Europe or India, it is also certain 
that before the fifteenth and sixteenth century ouly, compasses 
with the needle swimming on water were kuown, but it can 
be shown that these were not in use before the twelfth century. 
Taking another example in a different direction of effort we 
may mention the gigantic work of the “Great Wall.’ The report 
of a massive architectural work beginning on the shore of the 
eastern sea, extending over dales and mountains through twenty 
degrees of Longitude extending to more than 4,000 kilometres 
in length, built in the third century before Christ, an eighth 
wonder of the world, bears witness to a very early development of 
Chinese civilization. Although a good deal of this brilliant 
illusion must vanish when critically examined, the colossal dimen- 
sions of the work remain indisputable, but the belief in its 
high antiquity must disappear, because what is at present meant 
by the Great Wall, is mostly the work of the fifteenth and of 
the sixteeath century of the Christian era, as the “ Great Wall” 
had certainly no existence before the sixth century. * 
We shall now proceed to give the contacts of the Chinese with 
foreign nations, dividing them into six periods :— 
It is a completely false idea, that the isolation of the Chinese 
First Period. began, or was completed with the build- 
tenet am, gaet eer ing of the Great Wall, whilst, on the 
From the most ancient 4 . . 
times till the building of Other hand, it may be said that their 
the Great Wall in 212 B. C. complete isolation ceased with the com- 
pletion of that colossal work. Baron von Richthofen+ deduces 
from the elements of civilization, but more. especially from 
the astronomical notions which the Indians, the Egyptians 
and the Chinese have in common, that the latter originally 
dwelt in the basin of the river Tarim aud were the neighbours 
of the Aryans as well as of the Scythians around the table- 
land of Pamir. In that primordial region the first germs of 
intellectual life, of agriculture, and of industry were developed. 
From it the Chinese entered, by tracks already known to them, 
China, and gradually diffused themselves over the country, Whilst 








* Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. XXXV. 1881, p. 75 seg. . . | 
1 China, Ergebnisse eigeuer Reisen und darauf gegriindeter Studien, 1877 
and 1862. di 
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their neighbours of the Pamir plateau migrated from the Oxus and 
Yaxartes region to India, to Persia, to the Caucasus, to the shores of 
the Mediterranean and made rapid advances in civilization, 
the Chinese who had entered China remaining separated from 
all of them, The greatest chain of mountains in the world 
shut them out from the south, that is to say, from an entrance 
to India, the existence of which became known to them by a 
circuitous route. ‘Thus they lived on, during thousands of years 
in perfect solitude, that is to say, without coming in contact 
with any other civilized nation. In such an isolation their cul- 
ture was evolved exclusively from their own internal nature, and 
becoming intensely petrified, has never afterwards undergone 
any essential modification. The striking contrasts presented by 
the Chinese character, the social refinement and the moral 
formalism coupled with inhuman cruelty and profound dissimu- 
lation, are all products of that isolation, in consequence of which 
the qualities of the most civilized man and those of a nomad 
of antiquity are united in one individual, neither harmonized 
nor tempered by that education, which nations as well as in- 
dividuals can acquire only by living with each other. The Chinese 
were, during their extremely long process of intellectual deve- 
lopment, always surrounded by inferior nations whom they could 
not consider as their equals and brothers. When, afterwards, 
contact with other civilized nations ensued, the organization was 
too firmly solidified to allow of the reception of any change or 
improvement derived from foreigners. The Chinese were, and are 
even now, intent only on understanding and appropriating to 
themselves matters already comprised within their prescribed 
limits of knowledge, or at least in some way connected with the 
rules of antiquity ; such as astronomical sciences, for instance, 
and some practical discoveries, 

On the other hand, whatever implied a deep sympathy with 
foreign intuitions, was, and is, also at present either excluded, or 
assimilated to already existing old models, or accepted externally 
only. Thus the Chinese took from Buddhism its name and forms, 
but not its innate essence; Islam was propagated by the invasion 
of its adherents, not by the conversion of the Chinese; Chris- 
tianity might have been accepted like Buddhism, that is to say, 
modified by fundameutal Chinese ideas, ‘That such was actually 
the case with the Nestorian Christianity introduced in China, 
appears plainly enough from the now well-known and still ex- 
isting Sin-gan-fu inscription engraved on a stone slab A. D. 781. 
The great aversion of the Chinese to everything foreign as 
barbarous, especially at the time the inscription was drawn up 
may, in connection with the homologizing tendencies of the 
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missionaries—some of whom wear even in our times, in the 
interior of the country, the tail and the costume of the Chinese 
—perhaps account for the extreme care with which strange 
names and ideas have been so much avoided in the document, 
that probably not even the most bigoted Chinese could find any- 
thing extraordinary in, and still less be shocked by, the inscrip- 
tion. ‘This assimilation to Chinese ideas was carried to such 
lengths, that on account of the praises bestowed in the document 
on various persons, and on the emperors, whose portraits were 
also set up with lamps and incense constantly burning before 
them, the church which contained the inscription must generally 
have been considered, rather as one of the ancestral temples so 
common among the Chinese, than a place of worship as much oppos- 
ed to the cult of elements and spirits as the Christian religion is 
known to be. * 

Returning, however, to the first period now under discussion, 
we may mention, that already during the reign of the Emperor 
Yu, the first of the Hea dynasty (2207-1767 B. C.) which 
succeeded that of Yau, the Chinese had lost their original locations 
in Yo-shui and Hei-shui, having migrated further to the east as far 
as Shan-se. It may be supposed that the nations conterminous with 
the Chinese, had endeavoured to maintain some commerce with the 
great western empires, by carrying to them silk and metals from 
China; but during the Hea dynasty and that of the Shang 
(1766-1122 B. C.) which followed it, the Chinese themselves cer- 
tainly did not carry on that trade. 

Tsin, or rather Che-hoang-ti, the founder of the Tsin dynasty 
(249-206 B. C.), built the Great Wall + to hinder the invasions 
of the Hiungnu (Huns), ‘The consequences of this immense 
work were the centralization and subjugation of nearly all the 
independent tribes of barbarians in the interior, and the exterior 
extension of the empire towards the south and the south-west. 

After the Chinese had strengthened their power at home under 

Reccad Pasted: the Emperor Hia-Wu-Ti (who reigned 

ue te a ae from 140 till 86 B. C.), they first sent to 
beginning of theTang dynasty the Yue-tshi the celebrated Embassy of 
A. D. 619. Tshang-kien,which brought back to China 
the first information about the western countries as well as about 
India, and drew attention to the importance of trade with those re- 
gions ; then they opened, under the young hero Ho-kin-ping, a route 
to the west, and securing it by the establishment of military stations 
began to send the first Chinese caravans across the Pamir plateau 


* Journal of the Bombay Br. R. A. 8., Vol. XIII, 1877, p. 160, ) 
t Begun in 240 B, C. according to Gutztaff’s ‘ Sketch of Chinese History,” 
Vol. I, p. 223. , 
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and the Tien-shan mountains. It was then that discord in 
the interior of China ensued, and the hostilities of the 
Hiungnu (Huns) interrupted commerce by making the roads to 
the west insecure, but the great strategist Pan-tshau again attack- 
ed them during the reign of the Emperor Ming-ti (A. D, 58) 
crossed the Pamir tableland and extended the limits of the 
empire to the Caspian. Meanwhile the Romanus made, after their 
conquests in Syria, &., their power felt also in Armenia, which 
became afterwards under Trajan, a Roman province, so that 
the Caspian alone divided the two colossal empires, 

The Emperor Ming-ti sent a deputation of eighteen mandarings 
to Hindostar (Tien-chulh), for it was rumoured that a great teacher 
had arisen in that country. They returned with Ho-shang, a 
Buddhist priest, who brought with him several Pali books, and, 
from that period, we may date the general spread of Buddhism 
over Eastern Asia. * During the reign of Hwan-ti, the first 
foreigners from the south-west from Ta-tsin, Arabia, and Tien- 
chuh, arrived by sea in China, bringing tribute aud subsequently 
trading at Canton. This was the commencement of foreign inter- 
course. During the Hang dynasty also, the art of printing frum 
blocks was invented, but did not attract the attention of Govern- 
ment till A. D. 935, or seven centuries after, during which period 
it appears to have been very little cultivated. 

But the Hiungnu were succeeded by the Sien-pi in the east, 
and by the Oigurs in the west, who invaded the countries all 
round the Caspian, and from them, the Pamir tablelands, Then 
came the so-called San-kuo (three-country) period from A, D. 221 
till 265, when the Chinese Empire was split into three parts ; but was 
again united, and during 353, the so-called small dynasties, seven 
in number, succeeded each other. During all this time all contact 
between China with the West was again interrupted, and the 
barbarians prevailed in Central Asia, where, during the first half of 
the sixth century, the great empire of the Tu-kiu was formed. As 
already noted above, the Emperor Ming-ti had publicly acknow- 
ledged Buddhism as a religion of China A.D. 65, though it had 
been introduced into the country so early as 217 B.C. 

During the glorious expedition of Pan-tshau the Chinese became 
aware of the existence of the Roman Empire, which they called Ta- 
tsin, but some travellers must have ere this reached the frontiers of 
Roman dominion. They probably furnished the information concern- 
ing the Roman Empire which occurs in the Si-yu-ki, or account of 
western countries, a portion whereof is always added to the Chinese 
annals of the Han dynasty. Very few western authors of this period 





* Begun in 240 B.C. according to Gutztaff's “Sketch of Chinese History,” 
Vol. 1, p. 251. 
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appear to have known anything about the Chinese ; Strabo calls 
them Serici, and the geographer Ptolemy describes the caravan-route 
as far as the capital Tshang-ngan. the present Si-ngan-fu, designa- 
ting not China, but all the countries situated between it and the 
west, by the name of Serica. It is certain, however, that silk was 
imported into India, but not by that route ; Buddhism also gave 
occasion for pilgrimages and mutual embassies vid the basin of the 
Oxus. 

The contacts by sea, between the east and the west, were not 
numerous, At the end of the first century of the Christian era, 
Hippalus, a Greek pilot of Egypt, who discovered the trade-winds 
or monsoons, made use of them to circumnavigate the peninsula 
of Malacca, but the country of eastern Asia which was reached, was 
certainly not that of the Serici, but to the south of them, and 
known by the name of Thin, Tsin, Tshin or Sin, This was Tonkin, 
which the Chinese called Yinan (Anunam), and by Ptolemy rendered 
Sinai. This name pronounced by different nations Sin, Tshin, &c., 
were by the Malay pilots extended to designate the southern 
provinces of China, and so afterwards, by the western nations, 
to the whole Empire. The embassy of M. Aurelius Antoninus 
reached Yrnan by sea, and proceeded by land to the court of the 
Emperor Hwan-ti A.D. 166; later on two other embassies were 
sent, but nothing is known how they terminated. 

During the time of the eastern Tsin dynasty (A.D. 317-419) 
Chinese gunks were navigated as far as Ceylon, but in the middle of 
the fifth century they sailed to Hira on the Euphrates, whilst 
during the seventh and the eighth, the commercial voyages from 
Persia and Arabia to China became so developed, that the Chinese 
no longer needed to sail so far to the west. About that time the 
name Serica fell into abeyance, because the Chinese no longer fre- 
quented western marts by land, and tlie nations who carried on the 
silk-trade were known by their own names, The only Greek who 
had, since the second century, known anything about eastern coun- 
tries from authentic sources, was Cosmas, a merchant, who after- 
wards became a monk and wrote his book A. D. 560. He was sur- 
named Indico-pleustes, or Indian traveller, although he had never 
himself reached that country, but obtained his information about 
Ceylon from his kinsman Sopater. He states * that from the 
further waters, as well as from Sina, and other emporia, silk, aloes, 
cloves and tzandana + were brought to that island. 

During the glorious Taug dyuasty China became the most 





* Journal of the Bombay Br. R. As. S., Vol. XV. Emporia, chiefly ports 
of Arab and Indian international commerce, before the Christian era, p. 147, 
¢ Probably Agila-wood, usually considered to be Sandal. 
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powerful and the most civilised country of the world, and simul- 
; taneously with it, the Arabian Empir 
ine was developing itself, whilst still Sather 

From the Tang dynasty (A.D. to the west, Europe was beginning to 
Monge). Empire (1206) wine organize itself more lawl. Thus 
Chenghiz Khan prociaimed him- three civilizations were developing 
= eee themselves representing three great 
religions, namely, Buddhism, Islamism and Christianity. 

At that time the Tu-kiu were dominant in Central Asia, and 
conveyed to the West the silk which they purchased at the great 
mart of Tshang-ye, the present Kan-tshou-fu near the pass of 
Yu-menp, but Tai-tsung (627-50) the real founder and second 
emperor of the power of the Tang dynasty, attacked the 
Tu-kiu and extended his dominions to the basin of the Tarim 
river, Meanwhile the Arabs had conquered Persia, and the 
princes of the Turanian lowlands paid allegiance to the Chinese 
to secure their protection. Moreover, by the aid of the kings 
of Taofan and Nepaul, the Chinese penetrated also into 
India, where many kings became tributary to them. This was the 
time of the greatest extension of the Chinese Empire. Soon, how- 
ever, Islam began to spread. In order to defend themselves 
against the Taofan populations to the north-east of Tibet who had 
assumed a threatening: attitude, the Chinese called in 763 the 
Turkish tribe of the Hwei-he to their assistance and .admitted 
them into the province of Kan-su ; afterwards, also, other tribes 
propagated Islam in northern China, By internal discord, and by 
the attacks of the Taofan who had been restless during the preced- 
ing reigns, the Chinese had in 791 again lost Central Asia. The 
Tang dynasty was succeeded by the so-called period of the 
Woo-tae (907-959) or five dynasties, then came the very long one 
of the Sung (960-1206) and the Mongol or Yuen dynasty began, 
although the resistance of the Chinese to the victorious invaders 
did not entirely cease till A.D. 1279. 

The new. additions to the Empire in the west during the first 
sovereigns of the Tang dynasty, considerably augmented the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the Chinese, but always within the limits 
of the subjugated countries only. Several journeys to foreign 
parts were undertaken during. this period, and among them the 
travels of Hiuen-tsang in 629 who visited India, the Tien-shan 
mountains, &c.. The narratives were first translated into French 
by the celebrated sinologue Stanislas Julien and are well kuown. 
At present Mr. Samuel Beal is producing a new translation of 
Hiuen-tsang’s Si-yu-hi. 

As to foreigners who came from the west to China during this 
period, it may be mentioned that the first Christian bishop in China 
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was Olopen, his name having been changed to this form to accommo- 
date the. pronunciation to the language of the country. It is not 
known whether he arrived in the country which he evangelized 
as a simple priest or as a bishop, but he is believed to have been 
the latter after the year 636, and his name occurs in the celebrated 
Sin-gan-fu inscription already alluded to above. The second bishop 
of China and successor of Olopen was Gio, ¢. ¢., Joannes. He was 
installed in the year 699 as the head of the church, which suffered 
persecution, but the church was afterwards revived by himin 713 
in connection with another Chinese prelate, Kie-ho, and with the 
approbation of the Emperor Yuen-sun-chi-tao. In the year 745 
the third bishop, Kie-ho arrived in China from Ta-sin (Syria or 
Assyria probably) with two other priests, Lo-han and Pu-lun, who 
did great works, The precise time at which David, the fourth 
bishop of China, was sent to that country by the Syrian Catholicus 
Timothy I, cannot be ascertained; but Y-su whose un- 
corrupted name was probably Josuah, arrived in 780 by way 
of India. Hing-sui was the sixth Metropolitan of China, and 
presided over the see in 781, when the marble inscription of Sin- 
gan-fu was erected, he is eulogised by name at the end of this in- 
scription. Thomas, the seventh bishop of China, was sent to that 
country by way of Iudia, long after 889. He had been sent by the 
Greek patriarch of Bagdad in the company of another bishop, who 
took up his abode in the island of Socotra, whilst he himself appears 
to have set sail alone from Ceylon to China, Here the series of 
Chinese bishops is interrupted, the eighth not being mentioned 
till the thirteenth century by William Rubruquis who does not even 
give his name, but says that he was an absentee who ought to 
have resided at Seguin; %. ¢., Sin-gan-fu, which was then as now a 
stronghold of Muhammadanism. In fact Christianity no longer 
existed publicly in China since 841 when the Emperor Wu- 
tsung had prohibited it. 

No trace whatever of the existence of Christianity in China, 
and therefore of the foreigners who introduced it, can be dis- 
covered earlier than the year 636 when the Nestorians 
preached it there, as appears from the contents of the Chinese 
inscription of Sin-gan-fu, and Joannes de Monte Corvino expressly 
says in his letter, dated Peking 1305 “Ad has siquidem terras 
nec aliquis Apostolus, nec apostolorum discipulus pervenit,’ 
The case was different in Khorasén and in Ma-vera-al-nahr, 7, ¢., 
Transoxiana, where it is certain from Syriac documents that not 
only Christian communities but also Christian bishops, existed, 
Those of Merv and Tus are mentioned both by Mares and A’mru, 
Barsabas presiding in 334 and Samuel in 430. over the episcopal 
sees. The patriarch Yaballaha conferred in 420 the rights of a 
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metropolitan on the bishop of Merv, and besides this see there 
were many other bishoprics and Christian communities. Heria or 
Hara, the present Herat, and the second capital of the province 
of Khorasan, was according to some authors, together with 
Samarkand, the chief city of Transoxiana, raised to a bishopric 
in 41] or 502 either by the patriarch Ahaeus or Silas. The 
Syriac history of the Nestorians contains records concerning the 
metropolitans of Merv and Herat in Khorasan, down to the year 
1000. Thus, for instance, David was the Metropolitan of Merv 
in 536, Theodosius in 540, Elias in 650, Joseph in 778, Joannes 
in 860, Joseph in 900, and Ebedjesus in 1000, Jonas was the 
Metropolitan of Herat in 820, and Abraham in 1000, 

Between India and China, Buddhist embassies as well as pil- 
grimages were exchanged, but nothing is known of any importance 
concerning them, ‘The Persians continued, even after they had 
become Muhammadans, to enjoy the monopoly of the silk-trade, 
but the article was brought to them mostly by the Chinese them- 
selves, and even after these had lost their western possessions the 
trade by land did not cease, because the Muhammadans could 
easily open routes among their co-religionists of Central Asia, It 
decayed nevertheless; because maritime commerce always 
flourished more. As to the Arabs, their high civilization 
began at the end of the eighth century. They did good service 
to Geography which they established upon a mathematical 
and astronomical basis, guided by the rules laid down in 
the Almagest, their Arabic translation of tie cosmograpby of 
Ptolemy. ‘They determined many latitudes and longitudes, pro- 
duced geographical works, and specially described various com- 
mercial routes by sea as well as by land. The commerce of the 
Arabs extended from the Straits of Gibraltar to China, but was 
mostly maritime, and the land trade passed only across the Is- 
thmus of Suez, or Syria and Mesopotamia, from the Mediterranean 
to Bosra in the Persian Gulf; but caravans also travelled from 
Sogdiana through the desert to China. ‘The most important des- 
criptions are those of Ibn Khordabeh (870), of Abu Said (about 
920), of Masudi (950), of Mokaddesy (about 980), of Al Biruni 
(in the beginning of the 11th century), and of Edrisi (1140). 
The general descriptions of the southern portions of Europe, the 
northern of Africa, and the south-western of Asia, which the 
Arabs knew, are accurate enough, but confused and untrust- 
worthy whenever the authors indulged in speculations of their own 
not based on facts. Whilst the descriptions of land-routes are 
imperfect, those by sea are clear. The Arabs were masters of all 
the coasts from Suez to the mouths of the Indus. They could 
not, however, compete with the Chinese, the most brilliant period 
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of whose navigation was during the reigns of the first emperors 
of the Tang dynasty, and extended as far &s Aden. Soon, how- 
ever, the Arabs learnt the use of the mariuer’s compass and per- 
fected themselves in the art of navigation, so that they ventured 
further and further, sailing in the eighth century as far as Khan- 
ku (Canton), Khanfu (Hang-tshu-fu) and to the mouth of the 
Yang-tse. All this is described in the voyages of Suleyman (851), 
aud of Abu Said (916), translated and published by Reinandot 
already in 1718. The account given of Chinese arts, industries, 
usages, &., is minute enough, but contains very little geography. 
Tie prosperity referred to in the first portion of this narrative 
had already decayed when Abu Said visited the country. As 
the power of the Tang dynasty declined, the coasts of 
Fo-kien and of Tche-kiang were infested by pirates, and a ferocious 
rebellion in 880 had destroyed the silk-trade and the Arab fac- 
tories in Southern Chiina, 
In 907 when the Tang dynasty terminated, the Khitan, a nation 
7 near the river Lian in Southern Mant- 
ourth Period, , : : 
seenteniiiaitetal churia, led by a young chief, subjugated 
Bi Bo! kre Fy ime the whole country along the frontiers of 
the arrival of the Portuguese Lartary as faras the Lake Lob. After- 
in China (1517). wards they subjugated even Northern 
China, and this being confounded with the power dominant as far 
as the interminable steppes, was together with it called Kitai, 
Katai and Cataya, About tlie year 1125 a chiefof the Yu-tchi 
who were subject to the Khitan, rebelled, and founded instead of 
this empire that of the Kin; but one of the descendants of the 
Lian, who were thus called after the river from which the sover- 
eigns of the Khitan took their name, progressed further to the 
west and founded another empire called the empire of the Kara- 
Khitan. ‘This comprised the whole basin of the river Tarim, 
the Turanian lowlands, and extended to the frontiers of Persia. 
Thus three empires existed in 1162, namely, China, Kin and 
Kara-Khitan, but during that year also an __indivi- 
dual who conquered them all, when he came to man’s estate, 
was born on the banks of the Onon, namely, the terrible hero 
Temujin, son of a Mongol Chief. After having made several con- 
quests he proclaimed himself, in a Kurultai or popular assembly of 
Mongols and Turks, Chenghiz Khan or Most High Lord ; then he 
subjugated with the most devastating cruelty on record a 
vast number of countries, and founded the Mongo] Empire which 
extended from the Japanese to the Black Sea embracing also a 
great portion of Siberia and one-half of European Russia. From 
the Caspian and the Yaxartes, even as far as the river Indus, every 
vestige of art, science and civilization was destroyed, 
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Chenghiz Khan died on the 18th August 1227 in the twenty- 
second year of his reign and the sixty-sixth of his age. He had 
employed his four sons in the government of his dominions. Juji 
he entrusted with all the affairs concerning the chase, which, as 
it was carried on with immense preparations on certain occasions, 
required nearly as much discernment as the manceuvring of troops ; 
Chazutai presided over the judicial, Ogotai over the civil, and 
Tulni over the military, administration. But Ogotai he considered 
the fittest to succeed him, although he was the youngest, and he 
obtained the supremacy with the title of Grand Khan, taking up his 
residence at Karakorum. He extended his conquests in China 
asfarasthe Yang-tse river. His brother Batu to whom the 
western portion of the empire was assigned with Sarai on the 
Volga for its capital, devastated Hungary, Poland and Silesia. 
Hulagu sacked Bagdad in 1258 and put an end to the Khalifate. 
He advanced as far as Syria and the frontiers of Egypt. Kubilai 
(1260-80) conquered the rest of China, putting an end to the 
Sung dynasty and beginning that of the Yuen (which word means 
origin or, as it were, a new departure). He transferred the 
capital of the Empire from Karakorum to Khanbalig (Peking) 
and began a great work of reorganization, fostering agriculture, 
commerce, the arts, founding or renovating canals, roads, towns, 
&e. In fact the nomad who had come into the possession of a civi- 
lised country became civilized himself, and the Grand Kkan of the 
Mongols was transformed into the Emperor of China. In these 
labours he was naturally aided mostly by the Chinese, who thus de- 
rived great advantages from the Mongol government, and were also 
employed in colonizing. In course of time, however, the Mongols 
fell victims to luxury—and were in 1368 expelled by the Chinese 
whereon commenced the Ming dynasty which lasted till 1644, 
its power however never extended beyond China. This dynasty was 
most unfriendly to foreigners, never cared what took place beyond 
the Great Wall, and during its sway absolute isolation prevailed 
between the eastern and western portions of the continent. Outside 
of China the Mongols were not concentrated, because their dynasty 
had introduced great numbers of them into that country. In 
1402 Taymur Lang (Tamerlane) arose and founded his great 
empire extending from its centre, Samarkand, to the west and to 
south, but having no connection with China, 

The unification of nearly the whole of Asia beyond India, during 
the existence of the Mongol Empire, was more favorable to 
communications between the civilised countries of the east and 
of the west than at any former period. All the routes were free 
and frequented by caravans, by travellers and by armies; but as 
Chinese scholars felt no political interest in knowing or elucidating 
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the affairs of an empire which was governed by, and for strangers, 
and was therefore not national, no remarkable Chinese geographical 
work exists known in Europe on the dealings of the populations 
of Central Asia and of Turan, except that of Ma-twan-lin. 
But during the sway of the Ming dynasty all knowledge 
concerning the state of Asia, China alone excepted, was lost. 
Scholars could no longer understand the existing old traditions and 
accounts, although the inhabitants of the province of Shamjee still 
engaged in foreign trade to a small extent. 

In spite of ‘the devastations of the Mongols, civilization was 
not utterly destroyed in Western Asia, and in course of time 
the conquerors assumed the customs of the conquered, There 
commerce with the eastern countries again revived, especially 
through the Persians, Learned Moslems began to take interest 
in the affairs of the Mongols, and they composed works concern- 
ing them, based partly on their own experience, and partly 
upon the information they collected from travellers. ‘The three 
most celebrated representatives of this period were, Rashid- 
uddin (1247-1318), Abulfaraj better known as Abulfeda (1273- 
1332) and, Ibn Batuta (1304-1377), who describes the various 
large Chinese ships, such as junks, zaws, and kakams which 
he had seen in the port of Calicut. The Jami-uttovérikh of the 
first named author is a historical ethnographical and geographi- 
cal work of great importance chiefly with reference to the 
administrative organization of China, therein called Khatay. 
Abulfeda was most particular in establishing the latitudes 
and longitudes of the places described by him, and his works 
are well known, and so are the travels of Ibn Batuta, who 
went from. Tangiers, his birthplace, to China, and also passed 
through a portion of India. They are most interesting, but as he 
had no scientific training, they are of very little use froma 
geographical point of view. 

The devastations of the Mongols excited great horror in Europe. 
Afterwards priests were seat to them to convert them to 
Christianity. The Franciscan Mission of John de Plano Carpino 
started from Europe in 1246, and again returned in 1247, having 
spent most of the time in travelling , and only one month at the 
Court of Kuyuk. The Dominican mission of Friar Anselm 
returned to the Papal Court after an absence of three and half 
years, inclusive of its sojourn of nearly a year in the camp of 
Baiju which it had reached in 1247 with a letter from the Pope, 
who exhorted the T'artars no more to repeat their ravages in 
Christian countries, and to repent of what they had done. “Lewis 
IX., king of France, known as St. Louis, despatched ambassadors 
who tiavelled to Mongclia by way of Transoxiana and arrived 
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at Karakorum where Kuyuk had already died. They handed 
their letters and presents to the Empress-Regeut and were kindly 
received at her court, but the result of their mission corresponded 
in no way to the expectations of Louis 1X. to whom they returned 
in 1251 whilst he was engaged in fortifying Caesarea in Palestine. 
The Franciscan monk John de Monte Corvino established himself 
about the year 1293 at the imperial residence of Peking, where 
he built two churches and baptized, within the space of a few 
years, 6,000 persons. At the demand of this missionary, Pope 
Clement V, sent inthe year 1307 seven Franciscans to China, 
nominating at the same time John de Monte Corvino, Archbishop 
at Pekin, In 1312 the Pope sent him as suffragans three 
other Franciscans, and John de Monte Corvino appointed a certain 
Bishop Gerard to take charge of the diocese of Zaitun. It appears 
from a letter of Bishop Andrew to the Superior of the Convent 
of Perusio, dated Zaitun the 20th January 1326, that the 
missionaries sent by the Pope were fed and clothed at the expense 
of the Mongo! Emperor; also the Franciscan friar Odoric, who 
spent three years, between 1322 and 1328 in Northern China, 
boasts of the liberality of the Mongol Court from which clothing 
was sent to his monastery which might have sufficed for a 
thousand monks, - 

Such facility of communication for religious and - political pur. 
poses gave rise to hopes, that commercial relations between 
Europe and Eastern Asia would be established. In this respect 
the Italian town showed much alacrity, and Venice, most of 
all. This led to the travels of Marco Polo, the most import- 
ant during the Middle Ages, and have, as far as their ex- 
tension is concerned, scarcely been surpassed even in modern 
times. He spent, as is well known, more than seventeen years 
(1275-92) at the Court and in the service of Kublai-Khan, travel- 
ling on various duties about the whole empire, and also to the 
adjacent countries. In his celebrated book Z/ Milione he described 
in the most lively, and most conscientious manner, Persia, 
Badakhshan, the basin of the river Tarim, Mongolia, Tibet, China, 
Burma, Laos, Siam, Cochin-China, Japan, the Indian Archipelago, 
India, and various islands, such as Nikobar, Andaman and Ceylon. 
He calls China, Cartya ; the capital Cambalu (Pekin) ; the old 
capital Quinsay (Hang-tshu-fu) in the Manzi (Southern China) 
and the chief port Zaitun (‘'shuen-thsu-fu). The knowledge 
of such a book could in those times spread but very slowly. 
It had, however, the effect of attracting the attention of Europe 
to a country, excelling in wealth and civilization the possessions 
of the Saracens and of the Tartars. Afterwards, however, when 
new travels were undertaken, and names found in various countries 
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entirely different from those given by Marco Polo, the book fell 
into discredit and was no longer considered to be a_ trust- 
worthy guide. Modern criticism vindicated the reputation and 
veracity of the famous Italian traveller, and his work was trans- 
lated into various languages. In this respect Pauthier, Colonel 
Yule, and others, have rendered good service by their translations 
which they carefully annotated. On the commercial relations 
which were during this period being inaugurated, we possess 
the narrative of Balduccio Pegolotti, (1340) a commercial .traveller 
of the great Florentine family Baldi, who described his journey 
from Tana the Venetian emporium of trade on the Black Sea, to 
the capital of China, 

The historical events may be summarised as follows :—After a 





Fifth Period. long contest (1616-1644) the Mantchus 
rem eR eguaaeer sed conquered the dynasty of Ming, and 
From the arrival of 


the Portuguese (1517) till installed that of Tai-tsing which is still 
the present time. reigning. The Mautchus, however, like the 
Mongols before them, soon conformed themselves to Chinese usages. 
The Tai-tsings, chiefly the glorious Kien-lung (1736-1796) re-con- 
quered a great portion of Central Asia bey ond China, embracing the 
whole basin of the Tarim river, and established the limits of the 
Chiuese Empire nearly as they exist at present. They were not 
enemies of foreigners, like the Mings, as appears from the con- 
cessions granted in 1650 to the ships of all nations to sail to 
China, and from the favours which the Jesuit missionaries enjoyed 
chiefly at the court of the Emperor Kang-hi (1662-1723). 

In 1517 four Portuguese and as many Malay vessels piloted 
by Fernando Perez de Andrade reached the island at the mouth 
of the Pearl -river, and Andrade reached Canton. Afterwards 
the Portuguese made various efforts to establish themselves in 
Canton and Ningpo which had become thie chief ports of China 
instead of Zaitun, and they at last obtained a footing at Macao 
(1537). They traded more or less successfully, but confined 
themselves to Macao, never extending their influence further to any 
considerable degree, and acquiring but little geographical 
information ; but the Spaniards, although they had in 1564 
become masters of the Philippine islands, effected even less, 
and carried on a slender trade with Canton and Macao only. 

The Hollanders also made attempts from Batavia to enter into 
commercial relations with China and to penetrate into the country, 
although the “Company of the East Indies” only succeeded 
at a far later period in opening a factory in Canton, The Embassy 
to Peking in 1655 described by John Neuhof, and its journey from 
Canton to the capital especially, is important for geography, as well 
as that in 1794-95 during which De Guignes served as interpreter. 
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The English made their appearance in Canton for the first time 
in 1637 aud continued from that time to trade with great diffi- 
culty, until they succeeded at the close of the past century in 
initiating the regular importation of opium, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Sweden played commercially as well as politically 
a very unimportant part in China, but they boast of having sent to 
it the most active and intelligent missionaries. Till the end of the 
year 1780, Catholic missionaries alone endeavoured to emancipate 
the Chinese from the darkness of traditions and legends, and to 
display to them the clear light of authentic history, but the 
labours of Protestant missionaries began, properly speaking, during 
the commencement of the present century onl | 

When the Portuguese visited Canton in 1517, they could not 
find a single Christian. The preaching of Christianity by the 
Minorite Friars had lasted till 1369, when all foreigners were 
expelled, and from that period till 1552, when St. Francis Xavier 
of the Society of Jesus arrived, Christianity was not preached. He 
attempted to found a mission, but finding his efforts useless, he 
desisted and departed. The real founder of Roman Catholic 
Missions in China was the Jesuit Matteo Ricci, who assumed in 
1585 the guise of a Buddhist priest, and established himself in 
the interior, in the town of Shao-kiug-fu, not far from Canton. By 
his mathematical and physical knowledge he attracted the scholars 
and the people respectively; by his amiable conduct he gained 
the affection of both. Finding, however, that the learned among 
the Chinese were scandalised at his refusing to venerate Confucius 
and worship birds he determined to yield, to consider them not 
as religious but merely as national sentiments, and to incorporate 
them into Christianity likewise. In this manner he and his 
companions were able to make numerous converts, who became 
so influential, that they spread over various parts of China, and 
enjoyed much credit even at the imperial court of Peking. Ricci 
died in 1610. 

The Dominican and Franciscan missionaries who arrived in 
1630 in China could not agree with the Jesuits, and began the 
celebrated controversy of the “ Chinese Rites,” denying that the 
veneration of Confucius and the worship of birds are reconcileable 
with Christianity, and also denying that the word“ God” could 
be rendered into Chinese by the expression Shang-ti (Most High 
Lord), or by Tien (heaven). This famous controversy was 
protracted during many years, the Popes siding sometimes with 
the Jesuits and sometimes with their opponents. Thus the 
“Chinese Rites” were first condemned by Innocent X. (1645) ; 
Alexander VII. was favourable to the Jesuits, but in 1710 Clement 
XI, published a Bull which condemnas them definitively, The 
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Jesuits resisted the commands of the Papal Bull, continued to 
enjoy the favour of the court, and succeeded in 1699 in obtaining 
from the Emperor Kang-hi a declaration that the worship of birds 
was a mere civil usage. The discord, however, between the Jesuits 
and the other missionaries produced a most sinister effect upon 
the cool, practical intellects of Chinese scholars, who arrived at 
the conclusion that a religion, like Christianity, which gave rise 
to such grave dissensions, could not be true. Yung-tshing the 
successor Of Kang-hi prohibited the propagation of Christianity 
m 1723, but in 1736 his successor Kieu-lung again tolerated 
missions. Now the Jesuits saw their prediction verified by fact. 
The learned Chinese having become unfriendly, missions could 
produce no effect among the population. 

It would be unfair not to allude en passant to the principal 
services rendered to Geography by the Jesuits. In the beginning 
of the 17th century, it was not yet certain whether Marco 
Polo’s Cataya with Cambalw for its capital, meant the China whose 
capital is Pekin; the first two names still continuing to arrive in 
Europe by land, but the second by sea, Padre Ricci insisted upon 
the identity of the names. This was still denied by some, who 
continued to place Cataya alivays more to the north as the know- 
ledge about China increased. ‘To solve this question the Roman 
Catholic missionaries of India sent the Portuguese Jesuit Benedict 
Goes, who had for a long time lived at the court of Akbar, to China 
in 1602, not however by way of Kashmir as he had first intend- 
ed, but via Peshawur, through Badakhshain Kashgar, Yarkand, 
He reached the frontiers of China after a journey of three years, 
and on arriving at So-tcheon, an envoy from the missionaries 
of China met him; but he had heard already during his 
journey that Padre Matteo Ricci was living in Cataya, and thus 
the geographical confusion concerning that name ceased to 
exist, The true geograpber, however, of the missionaries was 
Padre Martino Martini, who published. in 1655 his Atlas of 
China, founded on the maps of the Chinese, so that from 
that period Europe obtained a definite representation of 
the country which was considered mysterious and wonderful. 
The two European sciences most appreciated in China, were 
mathematics and astronomy. With the intention of gaining 
some influence in China, the grand monarque Louis XIV, 
sent in 1687 a commission of Jesuits, such as Bouvet, Gerbillon, 
Fontaney, Le Comte and Visdelov with the title of Royal 
Mathematicians to that country. They scattered themselves 
in China for the purpose of taking observations, and return- 
ing in 1717 to Peking, produced, under the direction of Padre 
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Jartoux, the General Map of China. It contained naturally 
many defects, and the horographical portion was altogether 
neglected, but it will always remain a work of marvellous in- 
dustry, and Chinese maps are still based upon it. After all, 
however, not one of those Jesuits was a true geographer, be- 
cause they had no idea whatever of the influence of the for. 
mations of the soil and of their distribution upon the organic world 
and upon man, 

When the labours of the missionaries became kuown in 
Europe, they gave rise to most important works on astronomy, 
history, philosophy, geography, &c. Confining ourselves only to 
their geographical labours, we may observe, that upon them 
the maps of D’Anville, which are still in use and are being 
improved by new discoveries, were based; from them Padre 
Du Halde also compiled his great Description of the Empire 
of China and of Chinese Tartary. These two works were 
published in 1735. The maps also of D’Anville are most 
defective in their altimetry and horography. The chains of 
mountains are drawn according to the theoretical ideas of 
those times, namely, large between the great rivers, and small 
chains between the little ones. Padre Du Halde systematically 
published all the information collected by his fellow- workers, but 
he had no presentment of the modern conception of geography. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century the Russians, 
who had extended their power to some countries to the north 
of China, came in collision with the Chinese when they had 
reached the central steppes, but the boundaries between the 
two empires were settled at last in 1689 by the treaty of Nert- 
shinsk. After the Russians had thus become the neighbours 
of China, they sent to it embassies, and Lange, who made 
four journeys to Peking, established the first commercial route, 
Among the missionaries from Russia, Timkowski and Father 
Hyacinth distinguished themselves by their researches in Chiua, 
and among Russian men of science, Fuss and Bunge, 

Merchants who had down to the end of the last century 
contributed little or nothing to the geographical knowledge of 
the country, did signal service to it in more recent times, 
English commerce took the lead of every other, and began 
with the embassy of Lord Macartney in 1792, so brilliantly 
described by Staunton and Barrow. . A_ second embassy 
under Lord Ambherst failed in 1816, because the am- 
bassador refused to submit to a humiliating ceremonial. A 
treaty was concluded in 1842 at Nauking after the Opium 
War, entailing the surrender of Hong Kong to the English 
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and the opening to them of the ports of Shanghai, Ning-po, 
Foo-Chew, &c. In 1860, after the second war waged by England 
in concert with France, the treaty of Peking was concluded by 
which the two conquering powers, and with them other Euro- 
pean nations stipulated for the right of visiting all portions 
of the empire, on condition of observing certain rules. After 
this treaty embassies were sent by various European nations 
for the purpose of concluding commercial arrangements, and 
of all of them, official as well as private, uarratives were pub- 
lished, but they are of not much interest generally. The only 
exceptions being the account of the Prussian expedition, 
described by Berg (1864-73) and Lord Elgiu’s embassy of 
1857, by Oliphant. 

The pioneer of Protestant missionaries, Morrison (1807) was 
followed by many others, and in 1860 English padres obtained 
permission to penetrate also into the interior of China. Being 
more numerous than the Jesuits, they could, besides engaging 
in religious avocatious, produce also a considerable amount of 
secular literature. In this manner Wylie distinguished him- 
self in historical, and Edkins in linguistic researches ; Lobscheid 
and Williams became lexicographers ; Eitel wrote on Buddhism 
and Chalmers on Chinese astronomy ; lastly, the Chinese classics 
were edited with translations by Legge, but none of them engaged 
in geographical publications or researches, 

With the year 1842 the more recent period began, during 

Sixth period. which Europeans commenced actively 

The latest times. to explore China, to gather materials for 
collections of natural history, and to produce new as well as 
to elaborate ancient information about China in periodicals and 
independent works, the mere enumeration of which would fill 
volumes. Of travels, the most remarkable are those of the 
Lazarist priests, Huc and Gabet, who made long journeys spe- 
cially in Tibet. Bagley and Bakiston visited the interior of 
China, and the French expedition along the Me-kong (1860) 
was most important with reference to the geographical rela- 
tions between Indo-China and China. It travelled through 
the province of Yun-nan to the river Yang-tse, was under the 
direction of Doudart de la Grée, and the narrative of it was 
published by Garnier, The Russian Colonel Prscewalski (Prj- 
ewalski according to English orthography) travelled in Mongolia 
and Central Asia, the altimetry and horography of which he 
investigated, determining the positions of localities by as- 
tronomical observations, Fortune was an ardent collector of plants 
and made three journeys (1843-45, 1848-51, 1853-56) after 
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which he wrote the most popular of all books on China, 
The American Pumpelly (1863-65) is noted for his geological 
studies, and for his geological map of China which is imper- 
fect, but contains original opinions on horography; and the 
French Lazarist, Armaud David (1862-69) made precious 
zoological collections, From 1868 to 1872, Baron von Richthofen 
made seven journeys in the interior of China for the purpose 
of geographical and geological researches, from a scientific and 
political point of view, his intention being first to lay in 
a firm foundation for the geographical knowledge of China, and 
after that for the investigation of its coal-fields. Up to this time 
only two volumes of the work, illustrated by engravings and maps 
have been published, and the title has already been men- 
tioned in a foot-note to this article. After him many other 
travellers visited China, but chiefly the ports and coasts only, 
without penetrating into the interior. The expedition of scientists, 
however, under the direction of Count Béla Széchenyi, visited 
also the province of Kaa-su, which Baron von Richthofen had 
not seen. Dr. O. F. von Moellendorf visited from Pekin, a good 
deal of the north and north-west of China, collecting much topo- 
graphical information. Being a consular officer of the German 
empire in China, he may be called a permanent inhabitant of 
the country, and the exhaustive paper on the “Great Wall in 
China” published by bim in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society in 1881, shows how minutely he had studied the subject 
from original Chinese historical sources likewise, which must 
have greatly aided his personal examination of that colossal 
work, At present articles on geography appear in many perio- 
dicals, but more especially in those of the Societies in various 
European countries devoted to the subject, and the writer of 
this article is for the best part of it indebted to the Bolletino 
della Societa Geografica Italiana. 

In the elaboration of materials concerning the geography 
of Central Asia, Klaproth occupied a foremost place, and Abel 
Rémusat in the literature, philology, history, &., especi- 
ally of China; but Humboldt and Ritter excel all others in 
the systematic treatment of geographical information. In his 
great work Carl von Ritter, which may be called the synthesis 
of the scientific geography of China, had utilized all the 
materials which were at hand, but these had not increased much 
since the time of D’Aaville; because after the latter had in 
his maps, and Du Halde in his descriptions, embodied all the 
preceding labours, down to those of the French Jesuits in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, very little real geographical 
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information had been collected. Accordingly Ritter based his 
great work upon the maps of D’Anville, upon the labours of the 
Jesuits, and upon the rich treasures in the domain of history and 
of geography made from time to time accessible by French 
and by German authors. Ritter contributed most to determine 
the scope and method of modern geography, and was precisely 
for this reason aware of the deficiency of the materials at his 
service, and only his acuteness and intuition enabled him to 
throw some rays of light into the labyrinth of darkness which 


enveloped the geography of China, 
EK. REHATSER, 

























































ArT. IV.—“ THE REVOLT OF ISLAM.” 


T is now sixty years since the poet Shelly gave the title of 
“The Revolt of Islam” to a long-winded aud obscure poem, 

read by few and understood by fewer at the time, snd now well 
nigh forgotten. It was written about the year eighteen hundred 
and twenty, the year which saw the insurrection in the Morea. 
begin, “the first year of Freedom’s second dawn” as Byron 
called it, when the hearts of the peoples of Europe were deeply 
stirred by sympathy with the rising hopes of Greek patriots, 
when ancient classic memories and modern liberal ideas com- 
bined to awaken, among the ardent spirits of the Western nations, 
a keen desire to aid in the deliverance of an oppressed race, long 
crushed beneath the weight of Eastern despotism. The cry of 
the churches and peoples of the East which had once awaken- 
ed the crusading zeal of Catholic popes and monarchs, of Frank 
and Norman knights and barons, again rang through Europe ; 
but in our days there has been found only one nation chivalrous 
enough, or fanatical enough to respond to the call. But the 
attention of the civilized world, long enthralled by the death 
struggles of Napoleonic war, was at last free to turn to those 
Eastern lands which had been for centuries as a sealed book to 
Western curiosity and research. The genius of Byron cast a 
halo of romance over the regions which owned the sway of the 
Ottoman crescent, and successive travellers explored and described 
the debateable lands which lie on the frontiers of Christendom 
and Islam. It was then that Shelley told his romantic tale of 
the loves of the Greek boy and girl Laon and Cythna, growing 
up in happiness and beauty in the poor hamlet among the olive 
and mulberry trees on a Morean hill-side: and of how their joys 
were ended by a raid of the ruffianly Turkish soldiery, by whom 
Laon was cut down and left for dead, while Cythna was carried 
away captive. Sold into the seraglio, she becomes the slave of 
the Sultan’s pleasure and the mother of his child. The birth 
of the infant excites the jealousy of the Sultanas, and by a palace 
intrigue Cythna and the baby are cast into a cavern amidst ‘the 
blue Symplegades,’ from which there is no means of egress, to 
perish of hunger, Their lives are wonderfully preserved by an 
eagle who brings them food, as the ravens miraculously did to 
the prophet of old. An earthquake delivers them from their 
subterranean prison, and Cythna arrives in Constantinople where 
she finds Laon, who had spent his time in learning or inventing 
doctrines similar to those now held by Mr, Bradlaugh and the 
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Russian Nihilists, Cythna’s misfortunes having already con- 
vinced her of the inherent truth of such doctrines, she and Laon 
start a propaganda on the lines of the Salvation Army, holding 
forth to the multitudes in the streets, and compelling them to 
come in, Such is the fire and pathos of Cythna’s eloquence, 
that the slippered and long-skirted Turks become ready converts 
to the new religion of universal brotherhood and universal peace, 
“The Revolt of Islam” takes place bloodlessly aud jubilantly : 
the Turk and the Greek lie down together amicably, aud the 
slums of Stamboul are pervaded by the pastoral innocence of 
the Garden of Eden. The Sultan alone objects to the sudden 
initiation of the Milennium, and fiuds no compensation for his 
unaccustomed equality in contemplating the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. He has the sympathies of the mailed 
movarchs of Europe, who are horrified to find the principles 
which the Holy Alliance was busily extirpating in the West, 
asserting themselves in the Kast. They gather their armies to- 
gether, and beleaguer the newly found apostles of the Gospel of 
Humanity in Constantinople. ‘Their barbarous arms assert by 
brute force the superiority of civilization and Christianity; and 
regenerated Islam is trampled down again by the triumphant 
priestcraft and despotism of Catholic Europe. We forget what 
was the ultimate fate of Laon and Cythna, if indeed we ever 
read so far; but we remember that the poet, in wild rhapsodies, 
foretells the final triumph of their cause, and the approach of 
the happy day when the last King shall receive his dying shrift 
at the hands of the last Priest. The principle of evil which is 
enshrined in monarchical power and revealed religion, shall be 
ultimately eradicated by republican virtue and natural mora- 
lity. = Sey 

Shelley’s forecast was so wide of probability, that it is difficult to 
imagine that he could have intended it otherwise than as a jest. 
That the Musalman nations should be the first to enter on a new 
path of light and progress, and to shame the self-satisfied philistin- 
ism of existing social and religious systems, would have seemed too 
transparently absurd to any one really conversant with the polity and 
doctrines of Islam. As far as his selection of a title went, the event 
may have justified him, for the present generation will see a 
“Revolt of Islam ;” in fact, it has already begun. But it has 
taken the very opposite direction to the dream of Shelley; the 
only direction that was really possible to it: It is a_ protest 
against the Gospel of Humanity ; a revolt against the principles 
of liberty and universal fraternity. Itisa desperate attempt, made 
at the eleventh hour, to prevent the leaven of modern thought and 
science from penetrating the inert mass of Islam, It is a vaiu 
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endeavour, in the words of the eminent oriental traveller Giffard 
Palgrave, to put the hands of the clock of Time back to where 
they stood at the death of the Prophet Muhammad. 

The opposing forces, not of Islam and of Christendom as of 
yore, but of Islam and of modern civilization, are even now 
engaged in a life and death struggle: the beneficent discoveries 
of modern science, the latest developments of free thought and 
political economy, have proved more dangerous foes to Islam 
thau the steel of the crusaders, than the zeal of the knights of 
Rhodes and Malta. Every where to-day the battle is going on, 
not only along the banks of Egyptian canals and in the thickets 
of the ‘Thessalian borders, in Mediterranean seaports and 
cities, but in every land where the races, which own the faith of 
Islam, are brought into close contact with a people possessing 
a creed and a culture superior to their own, and the struggle 
will continue, with what result it is not difficult to foresee, 

Geographically speaking, Islam may be roughly divided into 
two halves, connected by the Isthmus of Suez, and separated 
by the Mediterranean and the Red Seas. In the Eastern half 
are the empire of ‘Turkey and the kingdom of Persia, Afghanistan 
and Beluchistan, the Khanates of Bokhara and Khiva, and the 
congeries of petty states and tribes in the Arabian peninsula, 
Of these last, the most important, that of Muscat, is under British 
protection as is Beluchistan, while the Khanates of Central 
Asia are tributary to the Czar. The Malay Musalman states of 
the Eastern Archipelago are all more or less under the direct or 
indirect influence of England, Spain and Holland, and it is only 
Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan which still retain their indepen- 
dence, or we may say, the semblance of it, for Persia is really 
dominated by Russia, and every one of the great European Powers 
has a voice in the councils of the Sultan. In both these States 
the consuls of foreign powers exercise independent civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. In the West, Islam maintains its power 
more securely, not because it is stronger, but because it is more 
remote from intrusion, Where it is accessible, as along the 
Mediterranean seaboard, it has passed under foreign influence, 
but the negro kingdoms of the interior of Africa will long be 
protected by their position against the inroads of civilization. 
In this more westerly half of Islam, Zanzibar owns the_ protecto- 
rate of Great Britain, Algiers and Tunis have been seized upon by 
France, and Egypt has already twice seen a European occupation. 
It is from the mosques and colleges of Cairo that Africa has been 
flooded with Moslem philosophy and theology, and it would be an 
appropriate revenge for the whirligig of time to bring about, were 
that classic land to become the fountain head whence the deserts 
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of Equatorial Africa might be fertilised by the streams of true 
knowledge and sound morality. It was. Egypt who first gave 
the rudiments of civilization to Europe, and it is to be hoped 
that she may yet play the same beneficent part for the benefit 
of the benighted regions which are around her to the South and 
West. Egypt, once in the possession of a civilized power, the 
position of Islam would be strategically cut in two: and the 
piercing of the centre might very probably be: the signal for a 
rout along the whole line. 

Within the past hundred years the loss of temporal dominion 
to the professors of Islamism has been enormous; the south of 
Russia, the west of China, the empire of India have been lost 
to the Crescent. No vestige of Islamism, save a few ruined tombs 
of once honoured saints, remains in Hungary, in Roumauia, or in 
Greece. In our own day Khokand has been absorbed by Russia, 
Yarkand by China, Tunis by France. The Turkish Empire has 
been shorn of its fairest provinces, and the work of absorption 
and annexation still goes on. ‘The men of Islam are beginning 
to ask themselves “ Where is this all to end?” and threats low 
and deep are muttered against the encroaching Giaur. From 
the mountains of Kurdistan, from the plains of Thessaly, from the 
crowded seaports of the Mediterranean littoral, come the murmurs 
of the faithful, who see their lands, their trade, their power, passing 
iuto the hands of their enemies, 

Hence we have long been hearing of Muhammadan revivals, 
of Pan-Islamism, and the like: All expressions of the futile strug- 
gles of the spirit of Islam against its approaching and inevi- 
table suppression. Such feelings might become highly dan- 
gerous to the peace of the world and to the prosperity of the 
Musalman communities themselves, could they be worked upon 
by clever and unscrupulous agitators like Arabi Pasha and the 
Mahdi. But the most formidable elements of disturbance would 
probably prove innocuous in the nerveless hands of men like the 
Khedive Tewfik and the Sultan Abdul Hamid; who, though 
they may have the will to originate a revolt of Islam against 
European ascendancy, palpably lack the courage and energy 
necessary to carry out such a design. 

The aspirations of Turks and Egyptians for representative 
institutions and the blessings of self-government, probably de- 
ceive nobody except the Radicals of England and the Socialists 
of the Continent, who are only too eager to believe anything 
that might justify their pet theories without troubling them- 
selves about the facts. And the wire-pullers who manage the 
springs of political action in the semi-civilized East, are sufficiently 
educated to be aware of the unanimous and overwhelming 
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opposition which would be excited in the civilized world by 
a bold avowal of a pure Moslem propaganda, such as is now 
being proclaimed in the dark regions of the Soudan by the 
less well-informed and unsophisticated Mahdi, But while they 
speak with the tongue of the Nineteenth century to their 
sympathisers in the West, they use the language of the Seveuth, 
to stir up the ignorant masses of the East. The rabble of Alex- 
andria believe that popular government in Egypt meant the 
expulsion and massacre of the Christians, the abolition of the 
foreign tribunals, and the restoration of the sacred law to its 
old supremacy in the land. | 

The ignorant masses of Islam long withstood the necessary, 
the inevitable, reforms which their rulers found themselves forced 
to borrow from the systems of their Western neighbours. But 
though their furious and violent opposition was broken down by 
the iron hands of Sultan Mahmé@d and Muhammed Ali Pasha, 
it was only exchanged for a passive resistance as obstinate, though 
inert. The outward form of things was changed in Egypt and 
throughout the Turkish Empire, but the spirit of Islam remained 
unbroken and unchanged. 

For ten centuries ignorance was bliss to the Moslem people. 
Entirely isolated from all external influences, dead to the changes 
which the growth. of science and the liberty of thought were 
producing in the Christian world, the people of Islam lived in a 
world of their own. In fact, they believed that Islam and the 
world were synonymous terms, They read history, but it was 
the history only of Muhammedan nations. They studied geo- 
graphy, but it was only the geography of the countries from 
Cairo to Kashgar. They believed, in their isolation, that all learn- 
ing and science was contained in the Arabic language ; that alk 
the wealth aud power of the world was the monopoly of thé 
Monarchs of Islam. . The infidels who dwelt in the far border- 
Jands of the “ Roos” and the “ Farang,” were a numerically weak 
and politically insignificant race. ‘I'wenty five years ago there 
was hardly an Indian Musalmanu to be found whe did neat believe 
that the Sultan of Roum was the most powerful monarch on the 
face of the globe. Only a few years ago, during the late Russo- 
Turkish war, an Afghan merchant in Bombay was conversing 
with an English gentleman, Their talk turned on the proposed 
raising of the Sanjak-i-Sharif, the Sacred Standard of the 
Prophet, by the Sultan; and the Afghan observed: “ Well, if 
‘it came to a general war of religion, the Musalmaus must win 
“by their force of numbers: for there are the Turks, Persians, 
Arabs, Afghans, Egyptiaus and Turkomans and others ; and on 
“ the side of the Christians, only the Russians aud the English.” 
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From this blissful sleep of ignorance there has been a frightful 
awakening. The diffusion of knowledge, partly through the news- 
paper press, partly by the increased facilities for coramunication 
afforded by steam and telegraph, and above all, the constant 
pressure of civilized nations encroaching upon his borders, have 
all combined to suddenly arouse the Moslem from the fool’s 
paradise in which he so long had dwelt contented. He dreamed 
that Islam was mighty and wealthy and glorious, and he awakes 
to find it weak and poor and despised. He believed that it held 
in its grasp all but universal dominion, and he sees it, instead, 
trodden to the mire by the march of the mighty nations, He 
sees everywhere the law given by God, eternal, immutable, thrust 
from the judgment seat, scoffed at and derided as no longer fit 
for use in a world ruled over by infidels, replaced by statutes and 
canons of man’s devising. His feelings may be compared to 
those of the Jews, when they recognised, in the statue of Cesar 
set up in the midst of Holy Jerusalem, the abomination of deso- 
lation foretold by their prophets. 

It isa trite saying that history repeats itself, and we may 
easily trace in the story of the overthrow of: Judaism by the 
civilization of Rome, the fate that is in store for Islam at the 
hands of the civilization of Europe. When a system of law and 
polity, based upon a divine revelation, is brought into contact 
with a newer one founded on reason and expediency, the two must 
inevitably clash and the weaker goes to the wall. Islamism is only 
Judaism writ large. Muhammad put himself forward as a prophet 
and lawgiver instead of Moses, but he perpetuated the code of 
Leviticus. The theocracy was his.model of government, the 
observance of the ceremonial law, the standard of virtue, It is 
doubtful whether Muhammad ever read the Pentateuch: his 
inspiration, judging from the form of his biblical stories, seems 
rather to have been derived from the traditions of the Talmud; and 
to the simpler faith of Sinai and Horeb, he added the opposing 
forces of good and evil—the happy heaven for the good and the 
lake of fire for the wicked—which the Jews of the captivity had 
brought back with them from among the Persian Manichaeans. 
But Mubammad extended the benefits of the law and the ritual 
to all nations and kindreds. Under the Jewish dispensation, 
they had been the exclusive privilege of one small and chosen 
nation. 

Muhammad called to the Gentiles to come into the fold, and 
those who responded to his call became the chosen ones, the 
Muslims, the servants of God, while all outside the pale were his 
enemies, to be smitten, and if possible, exterminated as the 
Israelites exterminated the Canaanites. God’s world, in the eyes 
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of the Muslim as in the theogony of the Jews and the creed of 
the Puritans, is sharply divided into two parts: the Dar-ul-Islam 
or Land of Peace, inhabited by God’s own people, and the Dar- 
ul-Harb or Land of War peopled by His enemies and by rebels 
against His authority. 

It was this feeling which made the Jewish nation unable to 
support the presence and supremacy of the Roman civilization 
among them, any more than a modern community could stand 
the presence of crime and disorder unchecked in their midst, 
It was manifestly not in accordance with the greatness and good- 
ness of the Almighty, that he should suffer His holy law to 
be flouted, and his chosen people to be held in subjection by 
his enemies, save as a temporary punishment for their sins, And 
the hopeless sense of the overwhelming and occult power of 
the new system that was encircling them continually in its 
tightening folds, made the Jew all the more desperate in his 
attempts at resisting it. Hence the continual chafing and fretting 
under the Greek and Roman domination, the passionate long- 
ings for the promised advent of the Messiah—“‘ Art thou He that 
“should come, or look we for another?” and the final hopeless, 
despairing, unsparing struggling, in which the political existence 
of the Jewish nation was extinguished for ever. 

A parallel to the conflict between Judaism and the civiliza- 
tion of the Romans may fairly be traced in the present increasing 
struggle between our modern advancing civilization and Islamism ¢ 
the state of Islam as far as regards its mental power and 
spiritual life, engendered by the decay of a similar system, strongly 
resembles the state of the. Jewish nation and religion at the 
time of the coming of our Lord. 

The prototype of the Scribes and the Pharisees may be seen 
to-day in the corridors of El-Azhar or the colleges of Bokhara. 
The fossilization of belief, the worship of the letter and the 
neglect of the spirit, the restless expectation, founded not on 
hope but on despair, of the advent of a Messiah, are all as 
conspicuous in Islam to-day as in Juda under the Roman Pro- 
curators. In the eyes of the modern Musalman as of the ancient 
Jew, matters have come to pass, that they must mend, aud 
he is eagerly expecting the miraculous revelation by which 
again the earth shall become the Lord’s and the fulness thereof :— 


“ Then be of courage, oh men! though here in the 
darkness is burning 


* Dimly the light of our faith, by your fears and 
your ignorance dimmed, 
“ Once it was lit by the Lord, and He knoweth no shadow 
of turning ; 


“ He shall pour oil in his time, and the Lamp of 
the Faith shall be trimmed,” 
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The spread of Wahabeism in modern times, the abortive 
crescentade of the fanatics of Sittana, the great Musalman revi- 
val of twenty years ago, which spread like wild fire through 
Tartary and the eastern provinces of China, only to be as suddenly 
extinguished ; the present appearance of the promised Mahdi in 
the Soudan, are all expressions of the same feeling: it even finds 
vent in the reciprocal sympathy of Shiya and Sunni in the 
presence of a common danger. During the late Russo-Turkish 
war, the Persian Shiya community in Bombay hoped for the 
success of the Sunni Osmanlis; though they would certainly 
have rejoiced in their discomfiture five-and-twenty years ago, 

Still Islam is too divided to give avy grounds for the appre- 
hension of a general and combined effort to throw off the 
influences which are gradually and steadily effacing its temporal 
power. The attempt at the formation of a general Islamitish 
League, and the resuscitation of the Caliphate which was made 
some twenty years ago, proved an utter failure in the flaccid 
and feeble hands of Turkish statesmen. Such an_ enterprise 
would require an oriental Bismarck; and the highest type of 
politician which the East can produce, is to be found in the 
crafty and self-seeking Muhammaa Ali. The power of the sword 
is still more conspicuously wanting. No really great soldier has 
arisen in the East since the Turkoman Nadir Shah, unless we 
except Hyder Ali, and all the successes gained by Turkish or 
Egyptian arms during the present century, have been due to the 
leadership or the counsel of European renegades. But it is 
not improbable that within the next few decades we may see 
more Madhis arising, and like Theudas and Barkavkab drawing 
the expectant and ignorant multitudes to them: and the final 
suppression of the temporai power of Islam will, probably, not 
be accomplished without a severe struggle, nor the Crescent 
banner be furled for ever without a contest as sanguinary and 
hopeless as the defence of the temple by the Jewish zealots 
against the legions of Titus and Vespasian. 

Red ran the blood 

Where that banner was blowing, 
Wild were the cries 

Where its bright field was glowing: 
Struck though that banner be, 

Torn though it lies ; 


Redder the blood shall be, 
Wilder the cries ! 


F. H, TyRRe.t. 













































Art. V.—ATHENS AND ROME: SYRACUSE AND 
CARTHAGE, 
ss er a wealth of recollections is suggested by the men- 
tion of the names of these four great cities! To 
many who know all about their history, they appear to have 
only a visionary existence, yet they have also a very real side, and 
in a tour of four months it is possible to visit them all, as 1 
have done. The two latter have left but slight foot-prints on the 
sands of time, but it will be admitted that all generations of men 
to the end of time will be under obligations to those remarkable 
people, who made Athens and Rome illustrious. The old type 
of classical instructor, whether at school or college, and the 
Sunday-school teacher, had as much idea of the ancient cities 
of the world, regarding which they prosed so wisely, as of the 
Cloud City of Aristophanes, and the Utopia of Moore. But now- 
a-days an adventurous college tutor, ora young curate, comes 
back fresh from the locality, and throws light into dark places 
by luminous descriptions, or dissolving views. Railways have 
annihilated distance, and an excursion, which used to be the 
topic of a traveller’s life, becomes merely the incident of some 
autumn holiday: thus has it happened to me, and will happen 
to many others. I seek to increase the number. 

From London to Brindisi the route is well known. Itso happen- 
ed, that a steamer was starting for India, and I went on board 
for the sake of refreshing my memory, aud giving vent to a 
feeling of thankfulness, that at least that portion of life’s heavy 
task was done, and I pitied more particularly a merchant, ad- 
vanced in life, whom the necessities of existence drove out again 
in his eld age. In the dawn of life India is a palace of delight: 
in middle life it is the arena of noble and exciting work, but it 
is not a peaceful refuge for declining faculties and weakened 
powers. I was glad that I was at liberty to go on board the 
Italian steamer that cut a silvery line across the quiet sea in 
a voyage of two days round the Peloponessus, and enabled me 
at the close of the second day to see the lights of Athens 
glistening over the lower ground of the harbour of the Pairéus. 
It is still a harbour of importance, though the neighbouring 
Phalerum has sunk to the rank of a bathing place. The 
boatman, who conveyed me ashore answered to the name of 
Socrates: a railway connects the port with the city of Athens. 
A comfortable hotel received me, but I must confess that during 
the thirty years, which had passed siuce my last visit, no city 
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had less advanced. It is a city, and the capital of a country, 
which has no future, aud must be contented with its glorious 
past. The great Empires of Austria and Russia in their down- 
ward progress to the Mediterranean, which is a necessity of their 
existence, place an insuperable limit to the territorial expansion 
of Greece— 
* Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past 

‘¢ Shall pilgrims pensive, but unwearied, throng: 

** Long shall the voyage with the lonian blast 

“ Hail the bright clime of battle aud of song: 

‘‘ Long shall thine aunals, and immortal tongue 

“ Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore ; 

‘‘ Roast of the Aged, lesson of the Young : 

“ Which sages venerate, and bards adore, 

“As Pallas, and the Muse, unveil their awful lore.” 

It fs in vain that the modern Greek, who is in reality only 
an Albanian, has attempted to revivify the old language, and 
owing to the circumstance that the Greek language did not, 
like the Latin, die in tle act of giving birth to a number 
of neo-Greek languages, we are startled at hearing persons, 
things and places called by time-honoured words: thus 
a street is an odos: the money in our purse is a drachma, a 
carriage is an amuaa, aud a railway station a stathmos, It is 
thus only from the ruins of the ancient buildings that an idea 
can be conceived of the former greatness, Athens had gradually 
sunk intoa small town, and thus the remains of antiquity had 
not been worked up into modern dwellings, and a laudable effect 
has been made to couserve all that has escaped the ravages oJ 
time. Among these the Parthenon, by its position and extent, 
stands conspicuous both in Greece and the world. 

The visitor ascends the Sacred Hill, and enters by a side door 
about two-thirds up the flight of stone stairs, and can look 
down at the old closed entrance, and up to the Propyleum, and 
through the great entrance into the precincts, and catch a 
glimpse of the great temple itself. Perhaps no such magnifi- 
cent pile of buildings ever existed elsewhere in so small a 
space: the material is exquisite: the style of architecture simple, 
yet grand, and so generally esteemed as a fit model to modern 
buildings in every country in Europe and America, that the 
forms appear quite familiar, and strike the spectator less by 
their novelty than by their perfectness. The most conspicuous 
ruins are those of the Parthenon: to the south-east is 
Hymettus, to the north-east Pentelicus, to the north-west 
Parnes and Kithoeron, with the pass of Phyle leading into 
Bestia, and the pass of Daphne leading to Eleusis, along the 
Sacred Way. Thither the tribes came up in solemn procession 
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on the day of the Panathéndic festival. Monuments are now 
being disinterred on either side, of the departed citizens, many of 
them of the most touching character, calling upon the passer-by 
to stop, and read, and take heed to his ways. Behind Pentelicus, 
is the road to Marathon and Thessaly, From the top the whole 
of Attica can be surveyed, and the marvel is how in so small a 
space such wondrous efforts of genius were accomplished. From 
the walls of the Parthenon we look down on the Akadémos, and 
the village of Colonos, the dry beds of the Ilissus and Cephissus : 
the hill of Lycobettus, the Museum, the hill of Ares and of 
the Pnyx. Each object and ruin of interest in ancient Athens, 
intermixed with the building of the modern city, can be distin- 
guished: the Temple of Theseus, the grand Columns of the 
Olympian, the Lantern of Demosthenes, the Theatre of Dyonis- 
ius, and the prison of Socrates. It seems to any one who is 
familiar with the history of Athens, that he has seen all these 
things before, as they have lived to him in the pages of the 
immortal writers, which have given this city such a proud 
pre-eminence, | 

But looking seawards the interest is intensified. Below us 
lie the three harbours, and the tract traversed by the long walls, 
and beyond the blue Aigean, and the islauds of Salamis and 
(Egina, and in a further distance the romantic hills of Argolis 
aud Corinth, Propyloeum or entrance, the small temple of 
Wingless Victory, which has been carefully restored, the Par- 
thenon itself which has passed through the stages of being a 
Heathen temple, a Christian church, and a Mahometan fortress, 
and the Erectheon with its well known portico of the Canephore, 
The whole open space within the precincts had once been 
covered with shrines and memorials to deserving citizens. 
Pausanias, who visited Athens in the second century after Christ, 
describes them, and the remains of many exist to the present 
day. The old roadway can be traced, but so steep is the gradient, 
that wheeled vehicles must have been pulled up the slopes on 
each side of the great flight of stairs, up which the shouting 
— ascended on the occasion of the annual Panathénaic 
festival. 

But of the statues of the goddess Minérva, not a fragment 
remains, They were three in number: I. The colossal statue, 
which stood seventy feet high on its pedestal in front of the 
temple, towering above the walls, so that the gold helmet and 
spear oi the deity were seen far at sea shining in the sun. This 
was constructed of the spoils of Marathon; II. The Chryso- 
Elephantine statue in the temple, forty feet high and the work 
of Phidias III. The wooden statue of olive, which, like so 
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many statues of the Virgin Mary, was reported to have fallen 
from heaven. This was the most sacred, and to this the Peplos 
was carried on the day of the annual festival, but the like fate 
has met them all—destruction, but not oblivion, 

After all, it is the view from the ramparts which is 
worth going all the way to Athens to see. The hills—the 
everlasting hills—stand like sentries round the long elevation. 

It was on the site of the beautiful little temple of Wingless 
Victory that old Gigeus stood to watch the return of his son 
Theseus from Crete, and deceived by the black sails he threw 
himself down into the abyss, but immediately under our feet 
is the Theatre of Bacchus, the raised seats, and scenic arrange- 
ments of which are entirely disclosed :—on the lower bench sat 
the priests, and the names of tlieir offices are still sculptured 
in the stone. Within these walls were acted the great dramas of 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, {and Euripides, and the plays of Aristo- 

hanes. I climbed up to the highest seats, and it seemed im- 
possible that any one seated there could have heard a word of 
the drama, considering the distance, and the open air. Perhaps 
the theatres of the Greeks were like the abbeys of the middle 
ages where people were not intended to follow what was 
said or chaunted, but to be elevated and intoxicated by the 
scene and the surroundings, It might well be so. The fatal 
tale of the house of Pelops, and the lay of Troy divine, cul- 
minating in the great tragedy of the family of Agamemnon were 
no old world histories to the Athenian people as they are to us 
at this day. ‘The genius of the blind Ionian possessed itself of 
the ten years war, and sent it forth, just as the intellect of the 
Hellenic race was dawning, clothed in such marvellous diction, 
and depicted in all the majesty of sonorous hexameters, that 
future ages can never cease to admire. ‘Thus from the charm of 
the verse and the genius of the Poet came it, that the story be- 
came invested with such strange interest ; and centuries afterwards 
listening thousands hung upon the honied words of Kuripides, 
refashioning the old Homeric ballads, for, seated beneath their 
own Parthenic temple, they looked out on the scenes of dearer 
victories, and, as the breezes of the A%gean fanned their flushed 
cheeks and swept back their long hair, if in the excitement of 
the moment they shouted, it was because the sympathy with 
the triumphs of their kindred in former days was blended with 
exultation arising from the contemplation of their own, 

The view of the Acropolis, when the sun is setting, is beautiful 
from any quarter. I ascended the hill, on which stands the old 
Roman monument of Philopappus, which has.sat there for years 
in stone, drinking in the wouderous prospect, Just below is the 
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prison of Socrates, and in front is the Pnyx, all the architec 
tural details of which can now be traced. A little further 
on is the actual hill upon which St. Paul stood, and just before 
him is the Temple in all its glory, and beneath his feet the 
busy maiket-places, and he remembered, that God did not live 
in temples made with hands, a phrase which he himself had 
first heard from the lips of Stephen, who alluded to the Temple 
of Jerusalem, a building far inferior in site and magnificence to 
the Parthenon. 

A most delightful excursion is that to Pentelicus. A carriage 
drive is available as far as the monastery at the foot of the 
mountain, where donkeys are supplied, which convey the traveller 
by a long, tedious but gradual ascent to the summit. ‘The 
road lies by the marble quarries, still worked to supply the 
material for sculpture. After all it is the quality and cheapness 
of the material, that has so much to do with the success of the 
statuary. From the edge of the summit a wonderful pano- 
rama is opened out: beneath ts the Kuripus like a silver thread 
and Euboea. On this side of the water, just below us, is Marathon : 
beyond are the hills of Thessaly, and to the west are the hills 
of Beotia: through the valleys winds the road, which will soon be 
superseded by a railway from Athens to Volo. To the east is 
the open sea, and the distant islands of the Cyclades, notably 
Andros. South lies the whole of Attica, and Athens can only 
dimly be discerned. As to brigands, of which so much is written, 
I met none, though I was alone with a lady anda Greek Pro- 
fessor. I chaffed a goatherd, whom I met, through my interpre- 
ter, and asked him whether he was a brigand. Thirty years 
ago I rode alone over to Marathon through the pass, and met no 
one. There was an alarm for a short time on account of the 
death of two Englishmen, but it has passed away, and the cause 
is not likely to recur. 

Another excursion is along the Sacred Way to Eleusis. Pass- 
ing Akadémos and Colonos by a gentle rise, the road winds 
through the pass of Daphne, and descends into a land-locked 
bay, and it is the island of Salamis that converts this bay into 
a lake. Kitheron and Megara are pointed out. The actual 
temple of Deméter has not yet been excavated, for progress 
moves slowly in Athens, and yet it does move, but a whole 
village will have to be cleared away. 

In the city of Athens, museums and schools are springing 
up, as rich citizens, who make their fortunes in other countries, 
dedieate a portion to their country. No treasures of art, that 
are found, can leave the kingdom, and as time goes on, the 
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in from the islands, but what interested me most was the Thera 
stone, and the famous Inscription of Pisistratus, quoted by 
Thucydides, but found only in the last few years. 

The little statuettes which are dug up in such numbers at 
Tanagra in the sepulchres, are marvels of beauty. The Greeks 
are a nice, aimable people, but I fear that there is no future to 
their nationality. Their modern life is weighed down by the 
grandeur of their past history, even if (which is doubtful) they 
were the descendants of the great Greeks of the past, and not 
merely later immigrants of a lower stamp into the sacred soil, 
Education has been attended to both for boys and girls. I re- 
member thirty years ago, hopjng much from the abundance of 
schools, but it has scarcely taught the people religious tolera- 
tion, and on my second visit I find no room for hope. There 
are no manufactures, and but scanty commerce. ‘The prolific 
press aspires to the pure Greek style of the past, and shuns the 
dialect of the people. There are pretentious palaces of marble- 
lined roads, rather than streets, which suffocate with dust, and nau- 
seate with stenches. During the last thirty years there has been 
extraordinary improvement in the cities of Europe, of third and 
fourth rank. In Athens there is none, Ilissus and Cephisus are 
both dried up, and there is an absence of good water. It is only 
the glory of the past, and the noble ruins, that attract the stranger 
to Athens, Attica and Greece, and their number is small. 

The same line of steamers conveys the traveller round the 
Morea back to Brindisi, unless he prefers to vary the route by 
crossing the Isthmus of Corinth, and taking a steamer direct to 
Corfu. It is doubtful whether he would save much time, and he 
would certainly add to the discomfort aud complication of the 
journey. I met Colonel Tirr, who is sanguine as to the success of 
the Canal through the Isthmus of Corinth, but it is doubtful 
whether the speculation will be profitable. From Brindisi the 
railway runs without interruption to Rome, traversing the same 
line of country, and passing through some of the places men- 
tioned by Horace in his famous “ Iter Brunduscin” in the com- 
pany of Macenas, notably Beneventun. 

The Eternal City differs much in its circumstances from Athens, 
It has never ceased to be the seat of Empire either temporal or 
Spiritual. The materials of the old buildings have been worked 
up into modern homes, Temples have been converted into churches, 
depressions have been filled up, elevations have been levelled 
down. In the long successive centuries of civilisation, the rulers 
for the time being did what they liked with the remnants of 
antiquity, and nothing but the course of the Tiber, and the faint 
Outline of the Seven Hills remains unchanged of old Rome, 
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The walls of Aurelian still inclose the city, which however 
had at the beginning of the century shrunk into a smaller space, 
and left a large tract to be occupied by gardens within the walls, 
and even now there is nothing of the character of a suburb to 
Rome, It will be long still ere the space within the walls is 
filled up, and those ‘venerable remains of the later Empire, if 
occasionally repaired, with their towns and gateways, will be per- 
mitted to last on for another century. 

There are, indeed, within that area, three distinct Romes—the 

old Rome of the Empire ; the Medieval Rome of the Papal 
tule: the Modern Rome of the Nineteenth Century. Each in- 
trudes upon the other, and buildings belonging to one epoch have 
been relentlessly utilised by the succeeding one, and there is 
interest of different kinds attached to all three, but it is to Rome 
of the Imperial Epoch, and chiefly to the late excavations, that 
my remarks apply. Countless volumes have been written on 
every branch of the subject. Muck has been said about fever, 
yet still Rome stands pre-eminent among the cities of the world, 
as the one, which can be visited over and over again, and 
which never tires, however long the residence. I visited it forty- 
two years ago on my road to India, and have been there repeatedly 
since, and trust that m y last visit is not paid yet. The remarks 
that I now make allude to the later excavations, which .are being 
made in the ruins of the ol@ Rome of the Empire, which appear 
to be an inexhaustible quarry of statues and marble columns, 
many of them the spoils of still more ancient cities, which fell 
under the unspairing grasp of the Romans. 

Rome has still its wonderful climate, and unrivalled sunsets, of 
which in the Northern climates of Europe no conception can be 
formed : its galleries overflowing with the wealth of Italian art: 
its courteous and gentle inhabitants. 

Day by day some new excursion, some choice employment : 
well may the visitor exclaimn— 

Che tanto amo in lei ? 
L’aria, it cielo, il terreu, i tempi, ed i sassi, 

Standing on the lofty tower of the capitol he has the whole of the 
city at his feet. Looking southward he can survey Antient 
Rome: looking northward Medizval or Papal Rome meets his 
eye: far to the east lies, upon the Esquiline hill, the Modern 
Rome or capital of Italy, clustering round the railway terminus 
and the Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore. Our interest at 

resent is restricted to five particular portions of the area of Rome, 
which have been the scene of successful excavations :— 

I.—The Palatine Hill, 
II.—The Forum. 
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IIfl.—The Baths of Titus and the Coliseum. 

IV.—The Baths of Caracalla. 

V.—The banks of the river Tiber within the city. 

It will be more eonvenient to follow them in their historical 
order. There are few, or in fact, no cities in the world, which have 
mantained a continuous life and interest of more than two thousand 
years, and can justly claim the vame of Eternal. A new life, 
as the capital of Free Italy, has now been secured to it, but its 
position as a modern capital has been purchased at a considerable 
sacrifice of its old and peculiar charm. Old Rome exists no 
more. 

The Palatine Hill is one of the seven famous hills, the names 
of which we record for the sake of perspicuity. It has the 
Capitoline Hill on the north, the Aventine on the west, the 
Celian on the south. These four are actual hills, surrounded by 
valleys: the Esquiline, Quirinal, and Viminal are promentories 
of the elevated plateau lying to the east, and not Isolated bills. 
The river Fiber flows under the Aventine, Palatine, and Capito- 
line hills, in old time receiving the drainage of the valleys, which 
were afterwards colleeted in the Cloaca Maxima, in active use 
to this day: thus the great drain of the kings has outlived 
republics, empires, religions, and theocracies. It carries off 
surface water, as wellas city drainage, and I came suddenly on 
a party of women washing their household linen in the canal that 
brings down the surface drainage of the Forum, and looks very 
discoloured and ubinviting. 

Byrou’s well known description of the Palatime Hill will not apply 
now. In the beginning of the last century extensive excavations 
were made by “the Duke of Parma, and a rich harvest of sculp- 
ture was the reward. The Inll was occupied by a church, a 
convent, two villa-gardens, and some vineyards, In 1861 Nap- 
oleon III. purchased of the king of Naples the great villa-garden 
of the Farnese famity, which occupied the crown of the hill, and 
under the superintendence of Cavalier Rosa conducted systematic 
excavations. ‘Che King of Italy purchased the interests of Na- 
poleon, but continued the same superintendence, and the works 
have progressed slowly owing to the want of funds, Unluckily 
the Villa Spada, which occupies part of the crest of the hill, 
lately shoei into the hands of a convent of nuns, and all ad- 
mission within their walls is impossible. Over the rest of the hill 
there is access to the public, who are admitted upon payment at 
the gate opening upon the Forum, and supplied with an intelligent 
guide; but even then the ordinary traveller, unaquainted with 
the language of the guide, and not familiar with the history of 
Rome, must feel dreadfully at sea, and carry away only a 
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confused idea of the wonderful ruins which speak for all time to 
the intelligent and instructed visitor, 

Where “history commences, and tradition ceases, must depend 
upon the opinion formed of the credibility or credulity of Livy 
the historian. It may be accepted as a fact, that the Romans of 
the time of Augustus believed that Romulus and Remus were 
found in a cave on the north-west angle of the hill, called the 
Lupercal, which Augustus in his famous Ancyrean inscription 
sates credit to himself for having restored, and where the famous 
bronze wolf of the capitol is presumed to have been discovered. 
But Virgil in his VIIth Aineid conveys us back to a much more 
distant traditionary period, and the mus be credited with embodying 
and interpreting the traditions of his period, He describes Buzas, 
as running up the Tiber from Oska to the foot of the Pal: atine 
hill, where “he was kindly received by Evander an areadian colonist, 
who had then only lately settled in that neighbourhood, but who 
testified to a visit paid in his time by Hercules. on his return from 
Spain, He attacked and slew the robber Cacus, who had his 
dwelling in a cave in this hill, Evander notices further, that 
the hill was occupied previous to his arrival by savage races de- 
void of culture. Whatever historical value may be attached to 
these traditions, they were retained in the history of the Roman 
people: the Ara Maxima testified of Hercules: the cave of Cacus 
is still shown: the path up the hill side from the Velabrum must 
have been that which Virgil described as having had been trod by 
Evander and Ainewas. On the hill was the cottage of Faustulus, 
the temple of Vesta and Mars, the receptacle of the Palladium 
and Ancilia. Here also Romulus built the walls of his Roma 
Qnuadrata, and the temple of Jupiter Stator. ‘The gates and roads 
can still be fairly traced in spite of the levelling up and levelling 
down, the building and destroying of centuries of years and genera- 
tions of men. ‘T'he homes of some of the chief citizens, Cicero, Horten- 
sius, Catiline and Clodius were situated on this hill, and, when 
the period of Imperial Rome commenced, Emperor after Emperor 
from Augustus to Heliogabalus covered it with palaces, so-called 
from the name of the “hill, and other splendid monuments, the 
ruins of which we now propose to pass under review. Great confusion 
will arise in the mind unless we remembxr, that for several cen- 
turies this hill was the seat of imperial splendour and caprice, 
When Constantine abandoned Rome, the palaces gradually fell 
into ruins. They were plundered by the invaders of Rome, and 
their materials utilized for the erection of medizeval palaces and 
stongholds of the Roman nobles. 

Betwixt Romulus and Augustus there is the reputed interval 
of about seven hundred years ; between Augustus and Heliogabalus, 
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the last recognized builder of portions of the great series of palaces, 
there exists the known interval of two hundred years. As there 
is good reason to assign the walls of the Roma Quadrata to Romulus, 
we have in this narrow area of 14 miles circumference, the work of 
nine hundred years, and twenty-seven generations of men Much 
as 1 could wish to pass the remains of each age under 
review historically, I find that it 1s impossible. The visitor must 
enter into the sacred inclosure by the regular entrance, and make 
the regular round, passing sometimes by a single step over a wide 
chasm of centuries. 

Augustus was born upon this bill, and on this hill he died, 
Tiberius was also born upon this hill in the house of his father 
Tiberius Claudius Nero, which exists to this day. Augustus 
erected the Temple of Apollo in memory of the battle of Avtium 
on the crest of the hill, now occupied by the convent of nuns, and 
somewhere on and under the ridge was_ his own residence looking 
westward over the Circus Maximus to the Aventine, What 
an interest attaches to this house, in which the liberties of Rome 
were insidiously destroyed under the veil of empty legalities and 
personal rule! Within these walls young Marcellus must have 
died, the hope of Rome, and Virgil must have recited to the 
sorrowing mother his famous lines, which will never die. 

The Emperor Tiberius was born in the purple, and Cesarism 
had advanced a step in magnificence as well asin crime, His 
palace was on the summit of the old Roma Quadrata, with a 
front to the Capitoline hill: Caligula followed with grand ad- 
ditions, covering the whole northern corner, overhanging the Forum, 
with a bridge stretching over it, and connecting the Capitoline hill 
with the Palatine. Then followed the great fire of Rome, and 
upon the ashes and ruins rose the Golden House of Nero, 
spreading beyond the limits of the Palatine across the valley, 
that lies between that hill and the Esquiline, occupying all the 
space now covered by the Flavian amphitheatre, and extending 
up the sides of the Esquiline over the ground occupied by the 
baths of Titus and Trajan. With the tyrant, who was 
murdered somewhere in the palace, fell the Golden House, and 
the residence of the Cesars was again restricted to the Palatine. 
Baths, amphitheatres and triumphal arches, which pleased the 
people, occupied the abandoned area, but Domitian erected his 
great public apartments on the rest of the Palatine, upon a platform 
built upon vast subterranean passages. In fact, he filled up the 
indentation, or intermontum which had originally divided the two 
summits of the Palatine—on the nortbrn one had been the city of 
Romulus, and on the more southern the temple of Apollo, ‘These 
are known as the Flavian as distinguished from the Julian palaces. 
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If Trajan, Adrian, and the Antonines added to these buildings, 
we have no distinct record of their particular works, for bricks 
found with their marks may indicate only repairs, and not new 
stractures, 

Still it is interesting to think that amid these ruins some portion 
of the lives of this grand succession of monarchs must 
have been passed, some portions of the noble sentiments, 
which mankind will not willingly allow to be forgotten, must 
have been written. 

Septimius Severus built a magnificent pile of buildings on the 
west side of the hill called the Septizoniun, beyond the palace of 
Augustus towards the south, pulled down by Sextus V to supply 
materials for St. Peter's. On that side of the hill are extensive 
remains of the Stadiun, and one lofty ruin is described as the 
* Pulvinar,”” whence the Emperor, seated within the preciucts of his 
own palace, could survey the games in the great circus below. At 
this point also can be seen the remains of the great Claudian 
Aqueduct, which brought water from the Sabine hill by a 
succession of arches crossing the Ceelian hill, reflecting great 
credit on the engineering skill of that period. The sudden 
desolation which overwhelmed Rome, is in great part due to the 
destruction of the aqueducts by the invaders. By the restoration 
of the Aqua Marcia and other aqueducts, which bring down water 
froin the Anio of Tivoli, Rome at this moment stands at the head 
of all modern towns for the abundance and beauty of its 
fountains. 

The pleasure of the visitor must depend upon his classic 
enthusiasm and his power of clothing these dead bones with life. 
No cicerone can have time to explain to the uninstructed cockney 
who has accompained Mr. Cook’s party, the sequence of the great 
events of Rome even if he knew it, which is to be doubted. There 
are certain conventional details, with which all guides delight to 
take a rise out of their party. They terrify the ladies by 
pointing out a tank, in which offending slaves were thrown to feed 
the fish, or they mysteriously draw off the gentlemen of the 
party to show them some indecent cartoon in a Roman guard-room. 
The pleasure of the visitor is limited by his own knowledge of 
the events which have been crowded together on this hill, and 
the echoes of mighty voices which speak out from these ruins. 
The careful archzologist is prevented from errors in assigning parti- 
cular dates to particular buildings by a knowledge of the material 
used, the manner of laying the stone or bricks adapted by the 
different generations of builders, However, great variety of opi- 
nions exist, and with regard to some buildings no two authorities 
are agreed, 
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When he enters the inclosure, the visitor rises up to a certain 
level, and passing the Museum built for the reception of objects of 
interest, proceeds down the Road of Victory amidst the lofty 
ruins of the Palace of Caligula. On each side are the guard- 
houses of the soldiers : at this corner was the Porta Romanula 
or Porta Victoria which led to the Forum or the Capitol: turning 
sharp round to the west the visitor follows the side of the hill, 
commanding a sweet view of Rome; above him are the ruins of the 

alace of Tiberius, below the undoubted remains of the (tufa) 
walls of Romulus. At the north west corner he comes on the Porta 
Caci, from which a pati: led down tothe Valabrum and the 
Tiber. Beneath him are the Lupereal, the Cave of Cacus, and 
around him ruins of temples, which are at hazard assigned to 
Mars or Vesta. On the west side of the hill are more remains 
of the walls of Romulus, and far below the eyecan trace, the 
outline of the great Circus, beyond which rises the Aventine : 
passing onward he will come upon ruins, said to be those of a 
temple of Jupiter Victor, and find himself in the interesting 
house of Tiberius, the Father of the Emperor, laid out in the 
usual plan of a Roman private dwelling so familiar to visitors to 
Pompeii. On the walls the paintings are still fresh : this modest 
house of a rich Roman citizen of the last days of the republic, 
was probably overlaid by imperial buildings, and has thus escaped 
to our time. We seem here to touch ground at about the date of the 
Christian era:—iu these rooms young Tiberius grew up, and we 
may reasonably believe that Augustus, Maecenas, Virgil and 
Horace must bave sat and dined in that triclinium. 

The guide leads on through agap in the ruins toa level 
considerably below the crest, though still above the valley. 
Turning to the right he leads to the ruins of a house known as 
Domus Gelotiana, and here in the guard-room is shown the spot 
where the famous cartoon of the crucified ass was found, which 
has been removed with care to the Kircherian museum. It was to be 
expected that the soldiers had scratched their names on the walls— 
one is followed by the letters Mi. V. D. N, which is interpreted 
to meau Miles Vetranus Domini nostri; but what must be the 
feelings, with which the above described cartoon must be looked at 
with the inscription “ Alexamenos worshipping his God?” This 
reveals to us a picture of the insults and sueers to which a Chris- 
tian soldier was exposed to in these heathen barracks, Turning 
back to the level, the pathway lies uncer the ruins of the 
house of Augustus, on the height of the Villa Spada, where also 
stood the temple of Apollo. On the east slope of the hills is the 
Stadium, unmistakably marked out, and the lofty ruins of 
Septimius Severus; thence the road has to be retraced, and 
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mounting again to the crest, the visitor finds himself in ruins called 
the Academy and Library of Augustus, Passing onwards towards 
the east, the great Flaviau public apartments can be traced by their 
ground plan and excavated bases of walls and columns: underneath 
are the remains of a house of the later Republican period and long 
subterranean passages, and in these the Emperors Caligula 
and Pertinax were assassinated, and many other deeds of 
violence committed by the Emperors and the Pretorians. 
On the right is the Medizwval Convent of Bonaventura, 
which may probably soon be cleared away, for scant considera- 
tion is now shown to monasteries ; and, little further, on the 
brow of the hill overhanging the Arches of Titus and Constantine, 
is the Church of St. Sebastian and the Barberini Vineyard, 
with the traditional spot of the martyrdom of that saint by the arrow 
of the imperial archers. Bending back to the north, the visitor 
finds himself on the side of the third gate of the Palatine, the 
Porta Mugonia, and near the temple of Jupiter Stator in which 
Cicero delivered bis first oration against Catiline: here also was 
the reputed house of Numa, Ancus Martius, and Tarquin, and 
the circuit is completed, for the Road of Victory is again beneath 
the feet, and the entrance gate leading into the Forum has been 
gained. A certainty is affixed to the identity of the Road of 
Victory by its appearing on the fragment of the Marble Plan of 
Antient Rome, discovered some time back, and it was preserved in 
the capitol. The identity of other places is attested by quotations 
from different Latin authors who have incidentally noticed them. I 
know of no other spot which coutains, within so narrow a compass, 
remains of such world-wide historical interest. I remember 
running round the walls of Jerusalem, in three quarters of an hour, 
immediately upon my arrival, but within these walls there was little 
or nothing which could be traced back with certainty beyond the time 
of Constantine, and a few displaced stones are the only reecord 
of the Herodian temple. 

Let us descend now from the Palatine hill into the Roman 
Forum. Other open spaces were cleared away by Augustus, 
Nerva and Trajan, and dignified by that great name, but one 
place only was the arena of Roman liberty, the valley, which 
is crowned on two sides by the Capitoline and Palatine hills, 
and which had fallen to such a state of degradation, that at the 
beginning of this century it was known as the Campo Vaccino or 
cattle market. With the exception of the stones of the Via 
Sacra, not one vestige of Republican time meets the eye in the 
Forum: it was confessedly an open place, and possible there was 
not much taste for architecture in Republican Rome ; and, lastly, 
Agustus carried out his plan of obliterating all landmarks of the 
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period of liberty by stately temples and inclosures ostensibly for 
public convenience. In the course of time the level of this valley 
had been considerably raised by the accumulation of ruins, and 
forty years ago, all that could be seen, were a few columns, and 
av arch of trivmph half buried. The space cleared away in their 
immediate vicinity, in some cases by the liberality of strangers, 
made the appearance of the remainder more grotesque. ‘The 
whole Forum has now been laid bare, and levelled to the 
pavement of the great buildings which once surrounded it. Not 
one single object which now meets the eye, could have met the 
eye of the poet Horace, as he sauntered down the sacred ways. 
Even the temples which had been identified by name, bad been 
restored by later Emperors. As might be expected, each gene- 
ration added to, altered and repaired their public buildings : no two 
authorities seem to be agreed with regard to some of the ruins, 
All are under the charge of the State, and the visitor enters at 
one particular point, and is accompanied by.a trained guide. The 
best general survey however can be made from the great arch- 
way of the ‘Tabulariun, or Record Room on the Capitoline hill, which 
is itself a work of the Republican period. At the foot of the hill, 
ruins mark the spot of the Temple of Concord founded by Camillus, 
367 B. C., when the office of Consul was thrown open to the people, 
and where Cicero delivered his second oration against Catiline, 
Thes Corinthian columns belong to a temple erected by Titus to 
Vespasian, but the word “ Restituere” on the frieze, records the 
repair of Septimius Severus in the next century. Tight Ionic 
columns belong to the Temple of Saturn, one of the oldest temples 
in Rome, and used as the Treasury, but it was rebuilt at a late 
period of the Empire. The remains of the Rostrum, and the 
Milliariun are interesting: the solitary column erected by an 
Exarch to the Emperor Phoca in the seventh century of the Chris- 
tian era, was probably stolen from some older temple, and is conspi- 
cuous and indeed picturesque, and well-known by models and pictures 
far beyond its historical interest. ‘The magnificent Arch of 
Triumph of Septimius Severus, dates back to 203 A. D., and 
tle erasure of the name of Geta tells a tale of the hatred 
of his brother Caracalla. The ground plan of the Basilica Julia, 
commenced by Julius Cesar and finished by Augustus, gives a 
complete idea of what this magnificent hall of commerce and 
exchange, place of public assembly, and tribunal of justice must have 
been. These columns, a corner-fragment, belonged to the Temple 
of Castor and Pollox restored by Domitian, but representing the 
antient building, which dated back to 484. B. C. and the battle 
of Lake Regillus, On the other side is the pediment and column 
of the temple of Autotiiuus and Faustina, whose name appears 
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in large letters. Of the temple of deified Julius, the site of which 
is known, nothing remains, tps@ periere ruine. Here stood the 
rostrum, which was decorated with the spoils of Actium : the site 
of the pedestals of many honorary columns, raised to men of 
distinction, can be traced, and two interesting marble balustrades, 
with fine sculptures of the sacrifices of the swine, sheep and bull, 
and the figure of Trajan burning the schedule of debts which he 
had remitted. The very limits of the forum are not fixed with 
any degree of certainty ; the Via Sacra, and Vicus Tuscus passes 
through it. Churches and convents have encroached upon its area 
on all sides. ‘The roads, which for ordinary traffic, traver sed 
it asa high level viaduct, have been cleared away : on the whole, the 
forum is a disappointing site even after the completion of the ex- 
cavations, Still we must recollect that to this small space, and the 
Agora at Athens, we are indebted for the great germ of European 


civic liberty, which distinguishes the states of Europe from those 


of Asia and Africa. Here was fought out the great battle of 
liberty and freedom of assembly and speech, and deeds done and 
erations spoken, which the world will never allow to die out 
of the mouths and memories of civilized mankind. In this forum 
Virginius slew his daughter, Cicero denounced Catiline, and 
Brutus justified to the Roman people the death of Julius Cesar, 
Here his body was burnt, here were held the discussions and 
votings of a free people, the consuls and tribunes were elected: if 
on one side rose the Tarpeian rock to remind us of the fate of traitors, 
on another side, as if to show the dangerous proximity of good and 
evil institutions, rose the Palatine hill, the cradle of Csesarism 
which has waged persistent warfare in every country with 
the liberty of the Roman forum. Many ingenious identifications 
of ruins in the forum have been made by apt quotations from 
Latin prose and poetic writers, and reference to coins and 
inscriptions, such as the famous Ancyrean Tablet, and the copies, 
made by a visitor to Rome inthe niuth ceatury, of a manuscript 
which has survived the wreck of agesin the Library of Einsiedler 
in Switzerland, as also in the fragment of a Marble Plan of 
the Ancient City already alluded to. The same fertility of in- 
genious hypotheses, the same wonderful acumen and marshalling 
of evidence from quotations, inscriptions, comparison of style of 
architecture, and material of building, the same happiness of 
guesses, which amounts almost to divination, appear in all that is 
written about the Palatine hill and the forum, and are worthy 
of quite as much admiration as is conceded to the pioneers of 
Assyrian and Egyptian excavation. We leave the subject with the 
feeling, that the darkness of the middle ages must have been 
very dark indeed, when, in spite of the continuous occupation 
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of the city and the magnificent Latin literature, uncertainty 
and obscurity should have fallen upon these the most renowned 
places in the world, Jerusalem only excepted. 

Passing onwards along the Via Sacra, we rise up on the Velia, 
a shoulder, as it were, of the Palatine, and pass under the 
beautiful Arch of Titus, which stands on the highest point. On 
the right lies the Arch of Constantine, which is despicable, as 
made up of the plundered materials of a destroyed Arch of 
Trajan: on the left is. the Flavian Amphitheatre, known’ as 
the Coliseum. The excavations in the arena were commenced 
by the French in 1811, and concluded under the Italian Govern- 
ment. Many different theories have been started to explain the 
existence of the extensive subterranean buildings, which are attri- 
buted by some to the original constructors, and by others to 
the medieval occupants, who turned it into a fortress. No in- 
cidents of history whatever attach themselves to these ruins. The 
ground was previously occupied by a lake of ornamental water 
within the precincts of the Golden House of Nero, as it lies in 
a depression betwixt the Colian and Esquiline hills. On the 
Ceelian hill, right opposite to the Coliseum, are the as yet un- 
explored buildings, supposed to have been the place where the 
wild beasts were kept, where once stood the temple of Clau- 
dius, in the space occupied in the garden of the Monastery of the 
Passionists with the picturesque row of cypresses alluded to by 
Byron in his famous soliloqgy of Manfred. On the opposite side 
on the Esquiline are the Baths of Titus, the remains of which 
are now exposed to view intermingled with those of the Golden 
House of Nero which they superseded, and a still lower and more 
interesting stratum, the House of Maecenas. The courts of the 
House of Nero were filled up with rubbish to serve as substruction 
to the Baths of Titus, but the excavator has been impartial to 
the Julian and Flavian structures, and the corridor with roof 
covered with decorative paintings, from which Raphael is said to 
have borrowed his conceptions of the frescoes of the Loggie of 
the Vatican, can be examined as far as torch-light permits in 
these very dark places. No inscriptions have been found, and 
the darkness extends to the history and the individuality of 
these ruins: they were clearly baths, and as baths are as- 
signed to Trajan on the same hill, and an attempt to identify 
certain ruins has been made, and the reason for the existence 
of two sets of baths in such close proximity is explained by 
the facts that the Baths of Trajan are mentioned as intended for 
women only, On the same hill are the ruins of the Sette Sale, 
also attributed to the House of Nero, but famous as the spot 
where the magnificent statue of Laoocoon was found. It need 
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scarcely be said that the identity of the so-called Villa of Meicenas 
is disputed, and another spot on the Esquiline is honoured with 
that appellation, a spot, which must be interesting as somewhat 
near the grave of the poet Horace, in exchange for which we would 
gladly give the tombs of several score of medisval Popes, but 
the waters of Lethe have flowed over every trace of the resting 
places of Mawcenas and Horace. Fortunately for the former, his 
poet had erected a monument to his patron more enduring than 
statues of brass or mausoleum of marble, These excavations are 
also in charge of State officers. 

The Baths of Titus were the first, and those of Diocletian 
on the Viminal near the railway station, were the latest, of the 
great popularity hunting erections of the Roman Emperors : 
but. the baths of Caracalla were decidedly the most colossal 
and magnificent. ‘Those of ‘Titus have disappeared from above 
ground; those of Diocletian have been turned into churches, 
or to baser uses: but the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla 
stand out ia all their majestic grandeur, The dynasty of Caracalla 
assumed the grand patronymic of Antonine, and these ruins 
are called Therma Antonine, but they were erected more than 
a century after the epoch of the great Antonine dynasty, under 
a line of sovereigns who came from Africa. The excavations 
of these ruins have been conducted by the State, but were com- 
menced long ago, and many priceless treasures of art * rewarded 
those who were first in the field, such as the great Farnese Bull 
in the museum at Naples, the Hercules of Glykon, and many 
vast vases of porphyry, and mosaic pavements, The plan 
of these vast buildings is quite clear, and they are interest- 
ing as types of the civilization of the period: a plentiful 
supply of water was secured by a branch of the aqueduct 
of the Aqua Marcia, and the wealthy Roman and the turbulent 
and base populace, were cajoled by such luxuries to forget 
their liberties, and tolerate the abominable rule of such monsters 
as the Pretorians placed for a short time in power. In the 
Flavian Amphitheatre, and the Antonine Therme, we see how 
easily a people in the period of their decadence will barter, 
what their ancestors deemed most precious and died for, for 
gaines and places of social gatherings. Modern Cesars have 
tried the same experiment with their galleries and opera houses. 
These ruins being situated on the south-east of the Aventine, 
and outside the inhabited portion of Rome, though within the 
walls of Aurelian, are seen to greater perfection than any 
other, but they give birth to no feeling of historical interest, 
but rather to deep contempt for the Emperor who erected 
them, aud the people for whum tliey were erected, 
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The excavations to which we have hitherto alluded, owe their 
origin to a veneration of the great past, and a taste for arche- 
ology of which no nation, which respects itself, is wholly devoid. 
I now notice an excavation on a large scale, which has other and 
more practical objects. Allusion has been made to the works 
presented on both banks of the river Tiber within the walls of 
Rome by order of the Italian Parliament. The Tiber is a stream 
of considerable magnitude and volume, fed by the snows of the 
Apennines, and traversing a long basin from a north-east direc- 
tion, but, within two miles of the north side of Rome, it receives 
an affluent from a south-eastern direction known in ancient days as 
the Anio, and in modern time as the Teverone. This stream 
collects the drainage of the Sabine hills, and leaps down the far- 
famed precipice of Tiber or Tivoli ; and on certain occasions, by 
its vast stores of water, causes the Tiber to overflow the streets of 
the city of Rome. Every schoolboy knows the second ode of 
Horace, and a traveller on his first arrival at Rome is delighted to 
see a little temple of Vesta, perched on the banks of the river 
above the great monument of the king, the Cloaca; but he spouts 
his Horace is vain, for the date of this temple cannot safely 
be assigned to a date earlier than Vespasian, on one of whose 
coins it appears, and Horace’s temple is identified further up the 
valley of the Palatine and Capitoline hills, known now as the 
church of St. Theodoro. A great many fond delusions have to 
be swept away as we get older and wiser, and this is one which 
we give up with a sigh. 

The Tiber has long been credited with the honour of being, as it 
were, the treasury of Rome ; and great ideas have been formed of 
temporarily turning off the stream, and cleaning the bed and 
bringing to light treasures of statues, medals and ornaments of 
gold and silver, lost by accident, or consigned to the stream at 
the time of the numerous sieges and tumults of the great city. 
Unquestionably the course of the stream is impeded by the ruins 
of bridges and houses, and is narrowed unreasonably by theencroach- 
ment of dwellings or of terraces. When Rome became the capital 
of Italy, it was clear that something must be done : Garibaldi 
took the matter up: the engineers, and sanitary officers were in 
one camp, and the lovers of the fine arts and archzology in the 
other. The real cure would have been, as an English engineer 
assured me at Rome, to have turned off the river Anio, and 
conducted it by a new cut through the Campagna and across the 
Via Appia, south of Rome, into the sea ; but to this enterprise, 
which in Holland would have counted as a small matter only, the 
Romans were not equal. Eventually they have decided to reduce 
the Tiber within the walls of Rome, to the state of the Arno 
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within the walls of Florence and Pisa, and the Seine within the 
walls of Paris. The bed was to be deepened and widened, and 
embankments constructed on both sides, and a broad road, over which 
the floods in their fullness could spread. Unluckily in the centre 
of the city is the famous island, famous for its temple of 
Ksculapius, and its embankments in the form of a ship, and 
there are old fashioned many-arched picturesque bridges, and 
the terraced gardens of the Farnese, with the famous frescoes of 
Raphael, the cutting away of a great portion of which, including 
the celebrated garden palace, has caused the sulky wrath of its 
Spanish proprietor, Then the cleaning away of houses over- 
hanging the stream costs money, and though the work is advane- 
ing, years may elapse before it is completed, and it may be 
questioned whether the remedy will be sufficient, so long as the 
torrents of the Anio are not intercepted. At any rate, all chance 
of Father ‘Tiber being called upon to surrender the treasures 
which for so many centuries it has held in deposit, has passed 
away. Among these treasures, it is believed to be tbe great 
candlestick of the Jewish Temple, which appears on the basso- 
relievo on the Arch of Titus, as born in triumph, and which, 
therefore, reached Rome after the destruction of Jerusalem, though 
it has since disappeared. Some are sanguine that the tables 
of stone, on which Moses wrote the Law, will turn up some 
day to the spade :—A more reasonable hope may be entertained 
that the candlestick has escaped the melting pot. 

I have thus passed under review the chief public excavations 
of Rome. The railway when it ploughed its way into the 
precincts of the old walls revealed many objects of interest. 
The Agger of Servius Tullius, which connected the seven hills 
together, and formed the walls of Rome as a Republic, is no 
longer a myth ora doubt; even the Porta Capina of Juvenal’s 
Third Satire is identified beyond dispute. Many other works 
of less importance and archeological interest, have been carried 
through. Rome, in the day of its power and greatness, had no 
sympathy with the sufferings of conquered wations; Egypt, 
Syria and Greece were robbed without compunction. The great 
Latin authors anticipated a duration to Roman greatness not 
justified by the history of other nations which they had compil- 
ed, or their own philosophy. Her time came also, and the state 
into which her palaces and temples had subsided, was aptly 
described by the poet Pope, in his letter’ to Addison at the 
commencement of the last century :— 

See the wild waste of all devourivg years ! 
How Rome her own sad sepulchre appears. 


With nodding arches, broken temples spread, 
The very tombs now vanished like their dead ! 












Syracuse and Carthage. 


Some felt the silent stroke of mouldering age : 
Some hostile fury, some religious rage : 
Barbarian blinduess, Christian zeal covspire 
With Papal piety, and Gothic fire. 

To Syracuse in the Island of Sicily the course lies south- 
wards by railway to Naples, under the heights of Vesuvius, 
past the disinterred cities of Herculaneum and Pompii, through 
Apulia, and along the coast of the extreme southern toe of Italy to 
Reggio. A ferry connects the terminus of the Italian railway 
with Messina, whence the Sicilian line conducts the traveller 
along the eastern coast under the heights of beautiful Taormina, 
under the majestic mountain of Etna, past Catania, built on a 
bed of lava, and on to Syracuse, the bone of contention betwixt 
her powerful neighbours of Rome and Carthage, and once the 
object of the ambition, aud the scene of the great disaster of the 
Athenian people. An admirable situation, and other local advan- 
tages, gave Syracuse a fair chance of arriving at imperial great- 
ness : she wasable to vanquish her once Greek cognates, although they 
had vanquished the Persian king : she held her own against Hanni- 
bal, but fell before Marcellus, never to rise again. -Hard fate was 
against her. Still she has something to boast of in having 
held her own against the Athenian and Carthaginian, though 
doomed to fall under the sway of Rome. The original colony 
settled in the island of Ortygia round the Fountain of Arethusa, 
aud gradually spread to the mainland, embracing a circuit of 
fourteen miles. The modern town has fallen back again to the 
island, which, however, by the labour of the engineer has become 
a peninsula, dividing the bay into two harbours, the larger of which 
would hold all the fleets of Europe, yet the day of Syracuse 
has passed away, and it is no longer the seat of provincial 
government, or the emporium of commerce. 

The limits of this celebrated city are so clearly defined, that 
from a rising ground all its local features can be observed, and the 
whole is now a waste, or restored to agriculture. Thucydides 
in his account of the famous siege of Syracuse by the Athenians, 
which ended in the annihilation of the besiegers, has given an 
endurable life to Syracuse. The traveller is conducted to the 
theatre, the ampitheatre, the Kar of Dionysius, which is a 
remarkable cavern, fashioned like the interior of the human ear, 
and finally to the catacombs, which after an inspection of much 
that is wonderful in Asia and Europe, I deliberately pronounce 
to be one of the most extraordinary sights that I have ever 
seen. There were probably depressions in the level from natural 
causes, but these have been enlarged by the necessity of obtain- 
ing stone for purposes of building, and thus vast chambers have 
been formed surrounded with perpendicular cliffs opeu to the 
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sky, and only accessible by tortuous passages. In these prisons 
were confined the Athenian captives, some of whom obtained 
allevation of their sufferings in return for their recitation of 
passages from the plays of Euripides, a tribute to the great 
tragedian, which will more than compensate for the biting 
sarcasms of Aristophanes. The space 1s now occupied by 
beautiful gardens: somewhat within the circuit of the walls 
of this city during its siege by Marcellus, Archimedes met his 
death at the hand of a Roman soldier, who could not rouse the 
great mathematician from the problem which he was work- 
ing out. “Though less remarkable’ either for its history 
or its monuments than Athens or Rome, the contemplation 
of its ruins is more satisfying to the student of history, as 
realising more completely the expectations formed from the pe- 
rusal of the narrative of the contemporary writer. If fallen, still 
not destroyed like Carthage and effaced from the list of cities, and 
not desecrated like Athens, nor built over and transformed like 
Rome. | 
There still is found a halo of romance in Sicily, which has 
gradually faded away in other countries: there is still the wild 
beauty, which enchanted the ancient world; the flowers bloom- 
ing over the voleano, the vine flourishing, and even towns built 
over the streams of blackened lava. Etnais still a great reality, 
not to be surmounted in a holiday trip like Vesuvius, but only 
to be scaled by the labour of two or three days. Even iv spite of 
railways and telegraphs and comfortable hotels, the story of 
Empedocles, the legends of Polyphenus, and the Cyclops of Acis and 
Galatia, of Ceres and Proserpine, come back tothe well-stored me- 
mory. We think of Ulysses and his companions escaping the great 
dangers, Aineas and his father, and back come the sweet Dorian melo- 
dies of Thescritus with their unrivalled charm. If the traveller pursues 
his journey by land, he comes upon the magnificent temple-cluster at 
Agrigentum, or the colums of Selinus and Segesta, or the theatre of 
Taormina. If he proceeds by sea, and follows the western coast of 
the island, and stands over to the Afsgades, he more than realises 
he events of the first and second Punic war, and understands the 
stern necessity of the Roman policy. From its position and peculiar 
conformation, Sicily under happier fortunes might herself have been 
queen of the Mediterranean, but if it had passed into the dominion of 
Carthage, Sicily would have become a standing menace to the exis- 
tence of Rome, and, according to the politics of those days, there was no 
room in the world for two independent Powers, each ruling within 
their own sphere of dominion or influence : there was nothing except 
the status of a subject ora master, It was in Sicily that a young 
intelligent lad explained to me the idea of the rising generation of 
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patriots, of the limits and lawful component parts of Italy. First 
and foremost was reckoned the existing kingdom of Italy as known 
to politicians : but to this was to be added Corsica at the expense of 
Frauce, Malta at the expense of England, Trieste and Dalmatia to 
the loss of Austria, the Canton of Ticino by the dismemberment of 
Switzerland, and the T'yrolese proviuces south of the Alps now 
held by Austria. 

From Marsala atthe south-west angle of Sicily to Tunis in 
Africa, the passage by steamer occupies one short night, and as_ the 
ship approaches the Goletta, the tomb of St. Louis, king of France 
on the right, marks the site of ill-fated Carthage. It is only when 
the vicinity of Africa to the coast of Sicily is fully appreciated, 
that it can be understood why Rome in ancient days was so jeal- 
ous of Carthage, why in modern days Italy looked with such extreme 
dissatisfaction at the annexation of ‘Tunisia by France. The 
Goletta is the harbour of Tunis, the greatest city of North Africa, 
which lies to the south of the small lake, round which now runs a 
railway. On the site of old Carthage, destroyed by the Romans, city 
after city sprang into existence, and their joint ruins have supplied 
materials of coastruction to the later city of Tunis, In the 
course of excavations, many objects are dug up of the Roman period, 
but of the old Phenician colony not one genuine fragment has sur- 
vived. The Roman destroyers did their relentless work thoroughly, 
an effaced not only the material evidences of their civilisation, but 
extinguished their literature and Janguage so effectually, that 
no trace can be found, Standing on the high ground and looking 
over the expanse of waste ground and down to the seashore, 
the student tries in vain to reconcile the accounts of the historian 
with tbe aspect of natural features now presented. The harbours 
have ceased to be harbours, and there is room for an unlimited 
amount of theory: the great cisterns, which have been revealed by 
tlhe excavations, are most probably of a later period than the great 
ruins of Rome. ‘This fact attracted the attention of visitors of the 
middle ages, and ‘Tasso expresses the feeling in maguificent 
language :— 

Giace alta Cartago: appena i segni 

Dell’ alte sue ruiue il lido serba : 
Muiono le citta : muiono i regni : 

Copre i fasti, ele pompe, arena ed erba: 
EK luom d’esser mortal par che si sdegna, 
O! Nostra mente cupida e superba ! 

A century ago it would not have been easy to visit these four 
great cities. Of Carthage and Syracuse little was known: a visit to 
Greece was considered an effort worthy of record, and a visit to 
Rome, the privilege of persons of large means and much leisure 
Perhaps there are not many who have even now visited all four 
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but to do so entails no difficulty, and not much time or expense, 
and brings with it a pleasant variety of travelling by land and sea, 
and an inexhaustible fund of interest and instructive memories, 
It is something worth going much further to see Athene’s temple 
on the Acropolis crowned with an aureole of purple light, to stand 
at the entrance of the prison of Socrates, and on the Hill of Mars 
with St. Paul: to see a Roman sunset, or muse like Gibbon amidst 
the ruins of the capitol ; to look down into the catacombs of Syra- 
cuse, and imagine them filled with Athenian prisoners, some of 
whom in their captivity were chaunting, not in vain, a chorus of 
Euripedes: and lastly to have sat, where Marius, a fugitive sat 
before, amidst the ruins of Carthage nearly two thousand years ago 


June 7th, 1884. ROBERT CUST: 

















ArT. VI.—DE IMPERIIS. 


HE late Mr. Mill in his Logic very strongly expressed his belief 
that History could never be made the foundation of an 
inductive science. The phenomena were too complex, he wrote, to 
be ever unravelled by the most skilful user of the logical canont. 
Only by deductions from the general laws of human nature could 
there, in his opinion, ever be obtained a system of doctrines, which 
might serve as a guide to the student of,or the worker in, politics. 
This view represents one extreme : Comte and Herbert Spencer may 
be said to represent the other. It may be remarked here, however, 
that whatever value from a purely scientific standpoint the works 
of these two may have, the laws they propound are too general to be 
of much use to the statesman, to him that has to act and not to think 
in the great human drama. Buckle perhaps alone can be pointed 
to, as a scientific scholar, the results of whose labour—if studied— 
would be of much direct practical use to those whose business it 
is to make history. 

But though from the standpoint of pure science, historical re- 
search is in its infancy, yet in all ages of the world those who have 
taken the pains to enquire into the records of the past, have found 
therefrom much to instruct them, and have learnt many lessons if 
they have not been able to discover exact laws. Circumstances may 
vary infinitely, but still at the present day the story of Alcibiades 
with his chimerical Sicilian scheme, his carrying away the entire 
Athenian force to a distant land without means of support from 
Athens itself, and the consequent ruin of that great State, cannot 
but warn him that reads aright, of the limits to an Empire’s power. 
I do not think, then, it will be uninteresting to the reader to com- 
pare roughly in a few pages the British Empire at present existent 
with some of the great empires of the past, to point out in what 
particulars it seems to me to resemble, and in what to differ from 
them, and to note whether any of the disintegrating forces which 
worked ruin in them are present now. Ido not assume the réle 
of the prophet ; for in a time when what the Hebrew complained of 
in days of yore,—the horrible thing that the prophets prophecy false- 
ly,is a matter of every-day occurrence, a less pretentious part is not 
amiss. Nor is the subject of this article amiss to the pages of an 
Indian Review. For India is in a special sense, the British Empire. 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand are countries wholly or almost 
wholly colonised by Englishmen, governed by their own laws, living 
in a state of semi-independeuce. How long this semi-independence 
will continue, whether the desire for a free warket will not 
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eventually drive Canada into the United States’ fold, or the strain 
of a great war cause Austraiiaand New Zealand to float adrift from 
the old country, it is difficult at present to say ; so also one cannot 
prophesy the future of our Cape settlements, save that the white 
there seems destined to be the future master of the situation. But— 
and this is the point J wish chiefly to urge—the colonies just men- 
tioned are really held to England by the ties of filial affection and 
of common sentiment, whereas India is held by the thicker, though 
not necessarily stronger, chain of empire. In the former lands, our 
countrymen are simply English citizens abroad, denizens of a greater 
Britain, whereas Hindustan is inhabited by a people, alien in race, 
having neither the rights nor the obligations of British citizens, 
owing their connection to England to the same causes that caused 
Gaul or Hispania to be bound to Rome and subject to the absolute 
rule of the Imperial State. With the loss of Hindustan, Great 
Britain would cease to be an empire. It would be, as long as the 
colonies held to it, simply a congeries of States, associated by the 
bonds of language and blood. 

Three empires in especial seem to me to be fit objects of comparison 
with the present British Empire,—Persia, Athens and Rome. Points 
of dissimilarity are obvious, but, on the other hand, so are points of 
comparison. Besides these, I cannot put my finger on any empire, 
which with any degree of propriety might be chosen as a_ subject 
for my text. Of the great so-called empires which flourished 
before the days of Cyrus,— Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, not suffi- 
cient is known, What is known, too, tends to show that these never 
were empires in the modern sense of the term. Any one who has 
paid the slightest attention to the information which we gain from 
the monuments concerning the first two, will notice how the kings 
of Assyria and Egypt are continually described as conquering and 
re-conquering the same people. Every great king of Egypt during 
its most flourishing period is said to have conquered the Rotenu, 
the Kheta, and other tribes of the land between the Gulf of 
Akabar and the Euphrates, The kings of Nineveh seem to have 
been in a chronic state of conquering, and re-conquering, and 
conquering again the Armenians, the Babylonians and the Susians. 
Indeed, the whole course of history seems to show that, these 
conquests of Nineveh and Thebes were simply razzias in a 
gigantic scale, most like, if a parallel must needs be found, to 
the conquests of Tamerlane and Chengiz Khan in the middle 
ages. ‘lhe only policy which ever seems to have recommended 
itself to them as a means to hold permanent sway in acountry, was 
to deport the people wholesale and put fellow-countrymen of their 
own in their place. ‘The Babylonian Empire was the work 
of one great man, With Nebuchadnezzar was it borne, and with 
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his death it perished. The Mene-Mene was on its walls almost 
as soon as they were laid. And if these ancient empires do not 
serve for a fit comparison for the reasons already given, no more 
do the more modern empires of Spain, Russia or France. ‘The 
two latter are still growing, and though the empire of Charles 
the V. is now in a thousand bits, yet some of the bits still 
hold together, and the day for gathering together the manifold 
lessons it gives as a whole, still lies in the future. But Pe sia, 
Athens and Rome are empires which are finally dead. What 
et lives of them is only the lesson they may teach and the results 
which they brought about. ‘To them, then, let me call my reader’s 
attention. ’ 

Of the first of them, Persia, we know much less than what we 
know of the other two. If it had not come into contact with 
Hellas and Juda, we should have known very little indeed. 
But what we do know, is quite sufficient for the purpose in hand, 
The salient points of the political system on which the Persian 
empire rested, are very clear. ‘lo one studying them, the dis- 
similarities between the Persian and the British empires are 
very evident. The English maintain their empire chiefly by 
their power at sea. On the other hand the Persians were not 
a sea-faring people. The lower bed of the combined Euphrates 
and Tigris was blocked by them in order to prevent pirates 
finding their way to the very palace of the great king. Of the fleet 
which assembled on the day when 

A king sat on the rocky brow 

That o’erlooks sea-girt Salamis, 

And ships in thousan.'s all below, 

And men in nations all were his: 
the ships and the sailors were alike non-Persian. A corollary of 
this is the fact that whereas the Persian empire was concentrated, 
every part touching some other part, the British Empire is con- 
nected together solely by the mighty ocean. But if the points 
of difference are clear, so are the points of likeness, ‘The Persians, 
like the present English, were of a different religion to the 
conquered races under their sway. Strong in their belief in 
Auramazda, they looked down with lofty indifference on the lower 
religions, as they seemed to them, of the conquered races. The 
special interest they seem to have taken for a time in the Jews 
arose from the fact that they considered them to be the followers 
of a religion similar to their own. How like are they in this to 
the Englishman in India at the present day. Engrossed in 
business, what—save in a few isolated cases—does an average Anglo- 
Indian know of the creeds of the teeming millions which 
surround him? Now and agaiv, as the Persian of old’s attention 
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was turned to the Jews, so is his attention directed to a creed like 
that of the Brahmos, which may show signs of coalescence with 
Christianity. Otherwise, I say again, his attitude is one of utter 
indifference. He is utterly foreign to them, they to him. One 
great consequence of this, and also of the difference of race, is 
what we often hear called “the gulf between the races.” One 
often hears the question of filling up this gulf discussed, but 
much progress has not been made nor wili probably be made, 
Mr. Keswick spoke perfectly truly when he said that a 
leopard cannot change its spots. An Englishman cannot become 
au Indian, nor an Indian an Englishman, any more than a 
Persian could become an Egyptian or an Ionian. Such a gulf, 
however, I might say in passing, need not prevent mutual esteem 
or respect. Many of the most trusty advisers of the great king 
were Ionians, and there is no reason why the Viceroy of India 
should not be like the Achemenides in this respect. 

Again, the political systems of the English and the Persians 
are in their main features alike. We do not know, indeed, enough 
of the minutie of the Persian system to enter into a very elabo- 
rate comparison, nor do I mean to put forward that the Persian 
method of administration was as highly organised as the present 
Indian system is, The difficulties in the way of communications— 
it took ninety-three days to reach Susa from Ephesus—prevented 
the centralisation of power at head-quarters, the depriving of the 
executive local officials of all power, which is not in accordance 
with the letter of their instructions, which is such a marked 
feature in the Indian system. But still the general principles 
of the systems remain the same. In the thoroughly Persianised 
countries, as in British India, the chief power was vested in a 
Persian satrap, who had as his subordinates a crowd of Persian 
officials, A check on their power was provided, not as it is now 
in India by publicity and the press, but in a form suited to the 
times by means of an independent official who reported direct 
to the Susan Court. And lying beneath all and supporting all, 
there was in every province an army composed of Medes and 
Persians, just as in India we have sixty thousand British soldiers 
as a necessary accompaniment to our rule, The native troops 
which acted as auxiliaries to these Persian army may be fitly 
compared to our native forces. In one respect the Persian system 
would, according to the cant* of the present age, be termed 





* The parts of the Persian Empire which were largely governed by the 
Natives of those parts can hardly be compared to our Native States. For 
in dealing with the latter, we are supposed, at least, to be chiefly guided 
by treaties, whereas the Persian made no pretence to rule by any thing but 
by his own autocratic power, 
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more liberal than ours. In certain parts of the Empire, the 
government was almost entirely carried on by the uatives of those 
parts. The result was not, however, encouraging, at least from 
a Persian point of view. The countries in which this scheme was 
adopted were in almost constant revolt. Iouia and Egypt 
were the lands in which the experiment seems to have been 
carried to its utmost point, and the consequence was that Ionia 
threw off Persian yoke, and Egypt only submitted, after being 
conquered again and again. On the other hand, home charges 
were a terrible reality in the Persian Empire. Notas here, weré 
they for services actually rendered or for goods actually expended 
on the provinces which paid them, but they were a real depri- 
vation of so much of the satrapy’s wealth to pay for the splendour 
of the great king’s court in his far-off residence. 

Besides the differences in religion and race, characteristics alike 
of the Persian and his subjects and of the English and the 
people of Hindustan, and the likeness between the two empires’ 
political administration, another point of similarity should be 
noted. With certain notable exceptions, the Persian rule in 
Western Asia was over people who had been accastomed for 
centuries to be ruled by foreign races, The Assyrian and the 
Egyptian for centuries had in turn overrun a great part of 
the lauds which afterwards constituted the Persian Empire, 
During the hundred years before Cyrus, the Babylonian, the 
Mede, the Scyth and Cimmerian, had in addition to the two 
powers above mentioned, joined in the work of conquest and 
plunder. So has it been in India. Since Mahmud Ghori at 
Thaneswar, vanquished at once. Rajput chivalry and Indian, 
numerous foreign conquerers have trod Aryavarta’s sacred soil. 
Tatar, Afghan, Persian, Englishman, each has come, has seen, and 
has conquered. The mass of the people,f caring only for their 
own petty local affairs, have shown but small signs of caring under 
what master they may be. Under every master the greater 
part of the inhabitants have never been at more than a measura- 
ble distance from the direst poverty. And though the Hindu 
has certainly shown, as an eminent German historian says, “ an 
inclination towards the highest intellectual ability,” the incli- 
nation has been in the intellectual plane only, and has not shown 
itself in the direction of a striving at a separate national political 
existence, 





_* It is but fair to note that under the Persian Government, as Canon Raw- 
linson remarks, the people of the conquered countries seem to have been 
better off than they were previously. So in the greater part of India 
we may surely claim that the masses are better off than they were, at least 
during the century previous to our rule. 
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Is the moral of all this far to seek ? When Alexander invad- 
ed Asia, the administrative system, which had been built up by 
Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes was still in force. Four years and 
three great battles, and the whole Persian Empire was entirely 
destroyed. The conquered people of Western Asia, having no 
religious or race sympathy with the Persians, and caring little 
under what master they served, passed without almost a 
struggle from the Persian to the Macedonian yoke. So may it 
possibly be in the future with us, The day of Empire-makers, 
of Clive, Hastings and Wellesley is gone; the time of adminis- 
trative routine has come. When the hour of struggle comes, if 
ever we have to contest with Russia, or with any other power 
for this great empire, the forms of administration will avail us 
little. However fair the outside core may be, unless we have 
men of the same race as of yore, soldiers like those who un- 
conquered pushed up bloody Albuera’s hill, generals of the stamp 
of Clive and Wellington, administrators of the class of Hastings 
aud Elphinstove, all else will be of little use, And this Indian 
empire of ours, if it goes at all, will go as a whole and altogether. 
Flatter ourselves as we will, Judia would pass without a murmur 
to any foreign power strong enough to wrest it from our bands. 
We might retain towns on the coast and might revert to our old 
position as traders, but after an Arbela, our empire would irre- 
trievably go, leaving behind it as wrecks not the traditional beer 
bottle, but rather miles of red tape and libraries of reports, 

Turning to Athens, the second empire that I have chosen, 
it would seem, at starting, as if a comparison could hardly be 
made, The rule of the Athenians was almost solely over people 
of the same race as their own, whereas, as I have already remark- 
ed, the striking feature in the British rule in India, is, that it is, 
over an utterly alien people. But there are certain cogent reasons 
why the parallel should be drawn. Athens held her empire on 
the same condition that England holds hers ; the former was, as 
the latter is, the queen of the seas, The Athenians, like the 
English, were originally a land-loving people. Great events, the 
Persian invasion in the one case, and the discovery of the New 
World with the subsequent struggles against Spain, Holland and 
France on the other, brought about that the two should change 
the directions of their energies, and become the rulers of the waves. 
To the Athenian Sophocles of old, there was one glory to his 
state, salubrious, fertile and beautiful as it was, which surpassed 
all, and that was “the deftly-plied oar of the sea flying along by 
force” wondrously bounding. And so an Englishman puts forward 
as his noblest boast that “ Britannia rules the waves.” As long 
as Athens was mistress of this element, incursions into Attica 
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hurt. her but little. But after the failure and destruction of the 
Sicilian expedition, and still more after the terrible surprise of 
Aigospotamoi, with the loss of her navy all went. ‘The historian 
tells us that when the news of the latter reached the city, the 
cry of mourning went up all night long to heaven, for not one 
could close his eyes to sleep. And so it might, for well the 
Atheniau knew, the last day of his greatness had come, Thus 
too, might it be with us. As long as the British flag rides uncon- 
quered on the ocean, England, if not the English Empire, is safe, 
But if ever England loses this command, the words of the poet 
“'Troywas’ will come true again. 

But a far more practical subject for contrast arises, when 
we remember that Athens was a democratic State, ruling 
absolutely over a number of dependent States, just as Eng- 
land herself is. I may here say in parenthesis, that the question of 
the compatability of democracy with world-rule might also be 
taken up by me when writing about the Roman Empire, but that 
I prefer discussing it here, as Roman democracy was becoming 
ouly the shadow of a name wheu the Roman Empire became 
fully organised. Ou the other hand, in Athens as in England 
at present, democracy was at its fullest swing, when its imperial 
power was greatest. In both cases the methods employed by the 
ruling people have been much the same. Persons were chosen 
for the control of foreign affairs by the demos, and these had in 
ordinary matters absolute power, just as at the present day our 
Secretaries of State have. The Athenian Empire was broken up 
largely by this democratic feeling. Its subjects, Hellenes indeed, 
were always imbued with theories of popular rule, and were for 
the chief part under such rule before they became members of 
the Athenian State, But still there is little doubt that the 
example and influence of Athens largely strengthened the de- 
mocratic idea. And the consequence was that when Brasidas 
made his famous expedition to ‘Thrace, his most potent argument 
with the Athenian dependent cities and States was, that they 
should be autonomous. He tickled their ears with dreams of 
liberty. We all know what the result was, how Sparta’s little 
finger became thicker than Athens’ loin. But though the event 
proved the foolishness of the Athenian subjects, it is pretty 
certain tuat a tale of the same sort would have again the 
same response. We may see a parallel to this in the praise that a 
portion of the Vernacular press bestows on the Russian administra- 
tion, —an administration that maintains itself ou the suppression 
of education, and the use of spies and the knout. Verily, indeed, 


* Man neyer is but always to be blest ! ” 
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The question then comes to be asked whether the democratic 
principles now obtaining in England are compatible with its ruling 
India. The general principles ou which the conquering country’s 
government rest must perforce in time permeate the conquered coun- 
try. And in addition here in India we are doing our best to push 
the democratic idea, ‘The extension of schools and railways are 
disintegrants of the old ideas, more rapid than any number of 
elective municipalities and Ilbert bills. And while on this 
point, I may say that the first-fruits of the influence of Eng- 
lish democracy is very evident in the Rent Bill and the discussion 
which has accompanied it. For the main object of a democracy, 
save in acase like that of Athens, where the demos was very 
smail and had abundant room for expansion in foreign enterprise, 
is the more equal distribution of property. I say this, neither 
for praise nor blame. I myself think the object a laudable one ; 
that the present method of distribution with its extremes of rich 
and poor, its millionaire and its beggar, is not the one that God 
Almighty has intended to be permanent. But what I say is 
simply fact. What have beenthe Irish Land Act, the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act, the Hare aud Rabbits’ Act, but the lessening of 
the amount of estate one may hold in any special property ¢ True, 
uo estate has ever been held to be absolute, taxes and the poor 
rates sufficiently prove that. But as time goes on, if the 
present democratic wave in England rolls on, the limitations 
will, especially in the case of land, become more and more. Will 
this feeling become the ruling one in India too? In particular, 
will the democratic idea lead to areal demand for autonomy, 
which may endanger England’s hold on the country? I have 
said before, that I do not intend to play the prophet, and so shall 
not attempt to answer the questions. Such autonomous rule, 
however, would certainly lessen our hold on the country, fora 
country, ruling itself,* might easily commit itself to a course 
leading to war, without the nominally ruling power having any 
power to check it. 

I now come to the third, the greatest and the most lasting, of 
the great Imperial powers of old, the Roman Empire. ‘'o no 
Empire has ours been oftener or more justly compared. The “ crvis 
Romanus sum” of the citizen of the imperial city, finds its res- 
ponse in every Britain’s heart. We all know how popular the elder 
Pitt and Lord Palmerston were, the two statesmen who, beyond 





* The present position of Australia with reference to the recidivist® 
question isa good illustration of this. We might easily be driven into 
war with France without any possibility of our checking it, if France and 
Australia should come into collision in the matter, 
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all British statesmen, founded their policy on this proud boast. 
The two empires have grown up under circumstances wondrously a- 
like. ‘The gradual conquest of Wales and of Ireland and the ab- 
sorption of Scotland, resembie the process by which Italy gradually 
became one under Roman rule, Only after the consolidation of the 
British Isles and of Italy under one head, did the two powers begin 
to build up a foreign empire. The Romans too, had their Irish 
question in the land of Samnium. As Ireland had always been a 
thorn in the side of England, so did Samnium for centuries gall the 
Roman side. Never, says the historian, not in the days of Brennus, 
was the city in such imminent danger, as when in the Marian civil 
war, the Samnites reached the Collinegate. The forest, said their 
General, needed to be rooted up, which was the lair and refuge of 
the wolves that preyed on Italian liberty. It was indeed only the 
supreme good fortune of Sulla, that saved Rome on that eventful 
day. The Roman solved the Samnian question, but he solved it 
in a way, which can never be imitated by a civilised power. ‘The 
fertile land with its homesteads and hamlets, was turned into 
a desert. The land which once was possessed by a hardy peasantry, 
became the home of the wolf, untenanted, save by a stray shep- 
herd, by man. Fecere solitutidinem ; pacem appellavere. 

Rome again became a naval power just as Britain did many cen- 
turies later. The Roman navy was created during the wars against 
Carthage, just as it was the war with Spain, that founded thie 
British navy. And then in its management or non-management of 
the conquered provinces, the Romans of old acted much like our 
ancestors did during the last century. The Nabob ofa hundred 
years ago had his counterpart in the Roman patrician, who, broken 
in fortunes, was sent as a Governor, or went of his own accord as a 
revenue farmer to a Roman province. There was, indeed, less 
restraint on the Roman of old, aud his crimes were of a more 
brutal, if not of a more colossal nature. No slander invented or 
charge hurled at the head of Warren Hastings can be compared 
with the enormities which were proved against Verres. And then 
in time came the gradual settling of the provinces, the introduction 
by degrees of land and _ order, just as we have seen happen in 
India, Bit by bit the conquered countries abandoned their own laws, 
just as bit by bit the Mahammedans and Hindus have given up 
theirs, and became subject to the Pretorian law, as India is now be- 
comivg subject to the codes from time to time put forward by 
our Indian legislature. 

With the extension of the Empire, the cry became louder in 
Italy for political rights) The extension of the franchise was 
as favourite a rallying point for the vopular party at Rome as it 
now is for the same party in Great Britain. The social 
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war resulted from the refusal of the Conservative aristo- 
cratic party to extend to the Citra-Padaue Ltaliaus the rights of 
Roman citizenship. Julius Cesar started on his political career 
by demanding the franchise for the trans-Padane Ltaliaus, But 
here the parallel in the course of the two democratic parties ceases, 
Lhe Romans, indeed, did get that alleviation of their material wants, 
which I have spoken of above as an esseutial aim of every democra- 
tic faction. They secured for themselves the bread aud games which 
play such a part in the history of the earlier Empire. But it was 
not out of the pockets of the aristocrats, that these came, but out 
of the resources of the conquered provinces, — 

Some, indeed, may think that 1 should extend the parallel further, 
The citizenship was more and more widely granted, till at last 
Caracalla, for fiscal reasous, made every subject of the Empire 
a Roman citizen. But long before this all the inhabitants of the 
Jimpire, whether Roman citizens or not, had really lost whatever 
freedom they once might have had. When the plebians wrested 
political equality from the patricians, the Roman citizens were 
free, and even when the Italians became possessed after the social war 
of Roman rights, the statusof Roman citizeuship marked a certain 
political importance. But by degrees all the real political power 
centred in a few powerful men, and the citizenship conferred in 
its holder solely some personal immunities. Popular rule’ finally 
became imperialrule. Such a state of things, many think, is rapidly 
coming into existence now. Mr. George tells us that no mau 
who is in the employ of another, who has to depend on the other 
for his livelihood, deserves the name of free-man, Others will 
say that the tyranny of the Caucus is making popular rule 
simply a synonym for the rule of a few powerful wire-pullers. ‘To 
these I can only answer, that for my part 1 do not read the 
times so, that the most powerful ministries themselves are driven 
by genuine popular movements, that it was a real un-caucussed 
popular demonstration that made Lord Beaconsfield come to terms 
with Mr. Plimsoll, and that has urged Mr. Gladstone on in his 
reform policy. 

There is one question that a consideration of the history of 
the extension of the Roman citizenship suggests, which is of much 
political importance. How far was the extension of Roman 
citizenship a benefit either to the conquerors or to the conquered ? 
lt certainly benefitted the latter in some respects by largely 
preventing them from being dealt with in the way in which Roman 
or local officials too often treated the provincials, The life 
of the Apostle Paul bears witness more than once to this 
fact. But politically it does not seem to have iutiuenced them 
at all, whereas morally and socially it sevms, in too many 
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instances, to have deteriorated them. The Gauls and Britains aped 
the manners of a Rome, which had lost almost all its virtue, and 
the consequence was that when the day of separation came, 
they were totally unfit to maintain themselves against the 
barbarians that swooped down on all parts of the empire. 
Whatever they learnt, they unlearnt their pristine bravery. ‘The 
conquerors again were debased by contact with the subject-races, 
especially with those of the East. Compare what we know 
of the Latin host, that overcame Hannibal, with the average 
Roman of Horace’s day. But even then the evil had just begun. 
Read through that terrible third satire of Juvenal, written some 
two generations after the days of Horace, and find what a city 
Rome had then become. ‘The Orontes had, as the satirist bitterly 
complains, poured itself into the Tiber, Unveilers of Isis, 
and the unholy brood of the followers of the hundred various East- 
ern mysteries, were everywhere. 

Do not these things teach usalesson? Political rights, in the 
fullest sense of the term, the Indian bas not, nor never can 
have ; that is, the British Empire would cease to be British, if 
the natives of this country were given a vote as his British 
confrere has been given for the Imperial Parliament, for such 
a thing would certainly finally end in making England 
a province of India. ‘The personal rights of a British citizen, 
the natives in almost all points have. If an Englishman commits 
a crime or breaks a contract, his punishment is exactly the same 
as is meted out to a native. What differences there are in 
personal rights are certainly not altogether in favour of an 
Englishman. But the real evil-to- which England is exposed 
from its holding India, is the contaminating influences to which 
it lies open. We know that last century English political life 
was degraded by the Nabobs with their ill-acquired wealth laid 
out in the purchase of rotten boroughs and unprincipled pressmen. 
Now when there are so many English in India, and Indians 
largely resort to England, the dread is rather that English 
people may. contract what is most corrupt in Indian life and 
thought, For it is the evil they are likely to contract rather 
than the good. The Syrian and Egyptian sojourner in Rome 
may have had many good qualities, but his influence on the 
Roman was altogether evil. So in days past in India, many an 
Englishman acquired from the watives by whom he _ was 
surrounded habits of dishonesty with reference to Government 
money; he did not, as far as I am aware, gain any of that love 
for children, which is so striking a virtue of the native races, 

After conquest comes organisation and administration. So 
was it with Rome, so has it been with England. Roman adminis- 
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tration has two phases, the earlier and the later; the formed 
being chiefly associated with the names of Julius aud Augustus 
Cresar, the latter with Constantine, But the same process 
seems to have been all the while going on, the gradual restric- 
tion of the local laws of each province and the unification 
of the law of the entire empire. By Constantine’s time 
the process was complete. We have not yet reached that 
stage of complete unification of laws, but are rapidly hastening 
towards it. The gradual contraction of Mahammedan and 
Hindu law, the glosses put on this law in accordance with English 
legal principles by our lawyers and judges, and the codification 
of our criminal and part of our civil law are all steps in this 
direction, and the antenne of our administration are so rapidly 
working their way into the vitals of this immense country, that 
we might almost say of our Empire something similar to what 
Finlay says of the Byzantine, 2. ¢., that our administration has 
taken deeper root than anything else connected with our empire. 
The two chief divisions of any administration, on which it 
must stand absolved or be condemned at the bar of history, are 
taxation and justice. I am _ not so foolhardy as torush into the 
controversy, at present so furiously raging, concerning the light- 
ness or severity of the present taxation. In this connection, 
I would merely point out that every body seems agreed that 
it is almost impossible, save as regards custom dues, abolished 
two years ago chiefly for the benefib of England, to devise 
any new mode of taxation, and that it is deemed highly i inex pe- 
dient to resort to any enhancement of the present revenue 
burdens, This latter opinion is largely founded on feelings of 
philanthropy, feelings which do not seem much to have influenc- 
ed either the Pagan or Christian Cesars. They, too, exhausted 
every means of collecting a revenue, and their mode of collect- 
ing it, and seeing it all reached the Imperial treasury in many 
ways, resembled ours. ‘The Treasury at Constantinople as the 
Finance Department here now, was all important during the 
Lower Empire. The justice administered by the Lower 
Empire was, as we all know, venal ; but in one respect, on the 
civil side at least, it much resemble ours. Delays and lawyers’ 
fees often amounted to a positive denial of justice. Let me 
quote a passage from Gibbon. Talking of the lawyers of 
Byzautium, he says :—“ Careless of fame ‘and of justice, they are 
described, for the most part, as ignorant and rapacious guides, who 
conducted their clients through a maze of expense, of delay, 
and of disappointment; from whence, after a tedious series 
of years, they were at length dismissed, when their patience 


aud fortune were almost exhausted,” 
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Now, as far as the lawyers are described, the above, if applied to 
those of the present day, would be undoubtedly a gross libel. 
But although we are blessed with an enlightened and learned bar 
and with a hard-working and conscientious bench of judges, 
is not the result of an appeal to law now, often much the 
same as it was fifteen hundred years ago? It was just the 
other day that I read of a suit, the value matter of which 
was only 2,000 Rs., having cost the parties six times that amount, 
The Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Trades’ Association 
have both lately pointed out that the delays in getting justice 
almost amounts to its prohibition. And yet the Government 
makes an enormous amount out of the granting of justice! 

My subject is now exhausted. When TI started I said I would 
not prophesy, but there is one prophecy which I must needs 
make, and that is, that this Empire of ours will not last for ever. 
As Persia, Athens and Rome have reigned and have ceased 
to reign, so it will be with us. Whether soon or late, the inevi- 
table hour must come. Jt is only spiritual ideas that live 
for ever. Daniel the Prophet had a true dream when he saw 
the little stone becoming a mountain that filled the whole 
earth, The influence of Jerusalem and Mecca still stretches 
over the whole world. Euclid and Homer have outlasted 
Pericles and Alexander. Qur empire will finally have to be 
judged by the good that has come from it, the aid and impetus 
that it has given to the onward flow of civilisation, and tlhe 
fructifying ideas to which it has given birth. Anthony does 
not speak correctly when he says that the good is oftimes buried 
with one’s bones, Every thing both evil and good that man 
does, lives in its results. It is therefore more important that 
England should rule well what it does rule, than that it should 
rule much. If the judgment of history on England’s rule in India 
be favourable, it will be founded not on the magnificence of 
the conquest, but on England’s having ameliorated the material 
wants of the Indian people, having broken down the chains 
of caste, and having raised the people to a higher ethical plane 
than that which they had previously occupied. 

K, 
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ART. Vit.—THE PATNA MASSACRE. 


HE event known as the Patna Massacre, took place in October 
1763. It consisted of the putting to death, in cold blood, 
of about one hundred and fifty Englishmen ; a larger number than 
were killed in the Black Hole. It was also a far more deliberate 
iece of wickedness, The tragedy of the Black Hole was the result 
of want of thought, but the Patna massacre was designed, and was 
the result of some premeditation. The executioner was a European 
and a professing Christian, but the man who ordered the slaughter 
and who must he considered as the chief criminal, was Mir Kasim 
Ali the Subahdar of Bengal. 

The event excited profound sensation in Calcutta. When the 
news arrived the Government ordered that there should bea general 
deep mourning for fourteen days, Minute guns were to be fired 
from the old and new forts and from the ships on the river, on the 
evening of Tuesday the Ist November, and the morning of the 
following day was to be set apart and observed as a public fast 
and humiliation; the chaplains being requested to prepare a sermon 
and forms of prayer suitable for the occasion, By the same 
proclamation a reward of alakh of Rupees was offered for the seizure 
and delivering up of Mir Kassim, and one of Rs, 40,000 for the 
apprehension of “ the Chief named Summereen.” 

The sensation passed away, and at the present moment the 
massacre is nearly forgotten, It did not occurin a capital city, and 
the manner of the deatlis was not so strange and horrible as in the 
ease of those in the Black Hole. Nor did the occurrence give 
rise to controversies with foreigu powers as did the massacre of 
Amboyna, Then, again, there is no narrative of it by an English 
eye-witness, for though Dr. Fullarton who was the solitary survivor 
was in Patna at the time, he did not actually see the massacre, 
Major Adams got an account of it from one Asak who was khan- 
samah to one of the victims,and he proposed to send him down to 
Calcutta for examination. But Ido not know if this was done, 
or if the man’s statement was recorded. If it was, the paper 
would probably be fouud on searching the archives in this country 
or at home. 

A loftv monument was erected to the memory of the slain, but 
apparently no inscription was placed on it, In 1880 Sir Ashley 
Eden’s government endeavoured to supply the defect by inserting 
a tablet, but the real facts were so little known and so little care 
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was taken in drawing up the inscription, that it contains several 
errors. It runs as follows :— 

In memory of Captain John Kinch, First Lieutenants Richard 
Perry and George Hockler, Lieutenants Fireworkers, John Brown, 
Ardean Deckers, John Read and Benjamin Adamson, of the Honour- 
able East India Company’s Artillery ; Captains Peter Carstairs, 
Charles Ernest Joecher, Ambrose Perry, Heury Summers, James 
Tabby, William Turner and George Wilson ; Lieutenants John 
Downie, Richard Holland, Maurice Roach, George Alston, and Sir 
William Hope ; Ensigns John Greentree, Robert Roberts, Duncan 
Macleod, William Crawford, William Hinckles, Isaac Humphries 
John Robert Roach, John Perry, and Walter Macbay, of the Honour- 
able East India Company’s Infantry; Doctors Campbell and 
Anderson, Messrs, Hay, Ellis, Lushington, Lyons, Jones, Chambers, 
Smith and Kelley, who with a hundred other captives of inferior 
rank were, inthe night of the 5th November 17638, brutally mas- 
sacred near this spot by the troops of Mir Kasim Ali, Nawab-Subah- 
dar of Bengal, under command of Walter Reinhardt, alias Sumru, 
a French renegade.—£ dedecore hostium nata est gloria eorum. 

Now, in the first place, Captain Carstairs commauded the whole of 
the Patna forces, and therefore his name should have appeared 
before those of the Artillery officers. And, in the second place, 
he was not massacred at Patna, for he died a more honourable 
death some four months previous to it. He was wounded at the 
battle of Manjhi on Ist July 1763, and died two days afterwards 
at Hajipore where, as Captain Williams records, a monument 
was erected to his memory. * 

There are mistakes about other names also, as will be seen when 
we come to Dr. Anderson’s diary, for instance, Captain Turver 
died at Monghyr and was not massacred at Patna. Captain Perry, 
and Lieutenants Downie and Roach were killed on the 25th 
June, when we were driven out of Patna. 

The date given is also wrong. ‘The massacre did not take place 
on 5th November. That at Haji Ahmed’s house in which Mr. 
Ellis and most of the gentlemen were killed, took place on 5th 
October, and the subsequent one in the Chahalsatun in which seven 
gentlemen suffered, occurred on the 11th October. 

I came across the following diary in 1876 while I was 
reading the Hastings’ Manuscripts in the British Museum. 


Qe 


* Mr. Collin, the Sub-divisional Officer of Hajipore, informs me that there is 
a very large tomb of a pyramidal sbape there, and that the tradition is that 
it was erected over alame Saheb. Very probably this is Carstair’s -monu- 
ment. The tradition about the lameness may be a reference to the wound: of 
which he died, or to one which he received in the defence of Fort William 
in 1756. The tomb had an iusciiptiuon. but the tablet has been ~ cried off 
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It occurs in vol. 29,209 of the Additional MSS. of the Museum, 
pp. 114—127. The writer’s name is not given, and the manuscript 
is acopy, and has corrections which are possibly in Hastings’ 
own handwriting. On the reverse of the last page of the diary 
the corrector has put the note: “this is written by a medical 
gentleman, not Fullarton.” I conjecture that the author was a Dr, 
Anderson who was one of the three medical officers who were 
at Patna at the time. The other two were Drs. Fullarton and 
Campbell, and it is clear that they did not write the diary for 
they are both referred to in it. The contents of the diary shew 
that the writer was a doctor. It is possible that Dr. Anderson 
was related to Mr. Anderson whowas a friend of Hastings and 
Bogle, and that it was in this manner that the diary found its 
way into the Hastings’ MSS. So far as I know the diary 
never has been printed. A small portion of it is given in Mr, 
T'alboys Wheeler’s Early Records of British India, pp. 322, 324, to- 
gether with extracts from what was perhaps Dr. Campbell’s 
diary, pp. 320, 321. Mr. Wheeler does not say where he found 
the diary, and his transcript has not been very carefully made. 

The diary gives an account of the attack on the city of 
Patna by Mr. Ellis and its disastrous termination, of the defeat 
at Manjhi, and of the subsequent adventures of the author and 
a few more Englishmen, down to within a few days of their death, 
The period covered by it is about three months, or from 23rd June 
to 6th October. The writer was not one of those who surrendered 
to Ram Nidi the Foujdar of Saran and to Samru after the battle 
of Manjhi. He was in a boat with the sick, and after the defeat 
they dropped down the river to Hajipore where they surrendered 
themselves, and where Captain Carstairs died of his wound. 
They were taken across the river to Patna, and then were 
sent down by boat to Monghyr. They were not kept there 
however, but were brought back to Patna, apparently without 
having been landed af Monghyr. They were kept in Patna for 
about two months and a half, and then, I presume, they were put to 
death. They were kept for a day or two at the fort, and then 
were conveyed to the State-prison which seems to have been in 
the Chahalsatun, or house of theforty pillars. This was on the 
banks of the river near the Madrassa, and was the scene some 
years previously of the murder of Aliverdi Khan’s nephew by 
the Afghans. Mr. Ellis and most of the other gentlemen were 
kept at Monghyr, and were only brought to Patna a day or two 
before they were massacred. Dr. Anderson apparently never 
saw them again after the battle of Manjhi. 

I gather from his narrative that the women and children 
mentioned as having been in the boat were not imprisoned. 
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If this had been the case their must. have been some mention 
of their presence in the diary. The number of gentlemen 
imprisoned was, I think, five including the author, namely, Captain 
Wilson, Drs. Anderson and Campbell, and Ensigns Amstrong 
and McKay. This seems clear from the entries of the 25th 
and 3lst July, when we learn that a botile of spirits contained 
ten glasses, and that by their boys’ smuggling one in, each prisoner 
ot a couple of glasses, 

On 11th August their numbers were increased by the imprison-. 
ment of Mr. Bennet the Company’s factor at Berhampore, and 
of Mr. Thompson the agent for Mr. McGuire. These two gentle- 
men were brought from Monghyr. At this time the diarist’s party 
consisted of seventeen persons, including, | presume, servants and 
perhaps a European soldier or two. They were allowed ten 
rupees a day for their food, which might be at the rate of one 
rupee for each of the gentlemen, and of Rs. 5 for the other 
twelve. When Messrs, Bennet and Thompson were added to 
their number, the allowance was increased by two rupees. 

The diary does not show any literary skill, and the author 
does not appear to have been an active-minded man. One would 
have thought that it would not have been easy for a man 
to keep a diary for three months in such eventful circumstances, 
and yet reveal scarcely anything of his character or thoughts. 
Yet this is the case here, for the diary is singulary wanting 
in suggestiveness, It is only from the want of this that we can 
conjecture what sort of man he was, and I fear we must 
say that he was commonplace. 

The diary, however, must always be interesting, and the very 
triviality of its details affects the imagination. We feel as if we 
were being present at some quiet little station onthe eve of 
the Mutiny. There is something touching in the entries from 
day to day, and we note with interest that the diarist seems at 
last to have made a mistake in his count. The 26th September 
1763 was Monday and not Tuesday, and so the last entry 
should be Thursday the 6th, and not the 5th October. 

In editing the diary, I have modernised the spelling and added 
such notes as appeared necessary. I ought to mention that 
I am indebted to my wife for a revision of my copy which was 
made by me rather in a hurry. I cannot be always certain 
that the proper names have been correctly given. 

June 23rd—being the anniversary of the battle of Plassey, 
we all dined at the Factory * when it was easy to observe by 





* This, I believe, is the present Opium Factory. The hospital for the 
soldiers was in the city at the Chahalsatun, and Dr. Fullarton and the other 
medical men lived there, 
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the faces of the gentlemen that somewhat of importance was 
on the carpet; for our Council had been sitting, and orders 
were issued out for the guards to be relieved by the awkward 
men, and the captains to meet the Commanding Officer at his 
quarters at 8 in the evening, It seems the gentlemen of the 
factory had advice of Mr. Amyatt’s negociations at Monghyr 
being broken off aud a day appointed for his departure, also 
that a strong detachment of horse and sepoys, to the number of 
3,000, with six guns, were onthe march to Patna, so that as war 
seemed inevitable, they thought it best to strike the first stroke 
by possessing themselves of the city of Patna. However, they 
were willing to wait for certain advices from Mr. Amyatt. Ac- 
cordingly, the 24th, at night, im consequence of the advices, orders 
were given to attack the city next morning. About one, the 
troops were under arms and marched off at two (about two 
companies of awkward men with two officers left at the gardens 
for a guard) in the following order— Captain Tabby’s sepoys 
and the Europeans were to march by the road of the Chota 
Mutni * bastion with their scaling ladders and enter there. 
Captains Turner and Wilson with four companies each and 
two pieces of cannon were to proceed to the west gate, enter 
there, while Lieutenant Downie with three companies escaladed oppo- 
site the factory. Captain Kinch, with the remainder of the guns, 
was stationed in Mr. Howitt’s compound in order to fire upon the 
walls, and be as a signal for a general attack. Three pieces 
(three-pounders, ) with two companies of sepoys were to keep up a 
constant fire from the top of the factory house. Captain Carstairs 
with the Europeans and Tabby’s sepoys after entering, passed 
along the north-west front and opened the gates, so that the other 
party with the two guus passed in without any difficulty. We 
possessed ourselves soon of all the bastions, but had great difficulty 
in going up the great street as there was a great fire from the 
houses in which we lost some men and officers, but at length pro- 
ceeded to the Killa into which the only force in the city had 
retired. The Subah with most of his jemadars had left the city, 
and we now began to think ourselves secure, but alas ! how great- 
ly mistaken. Lieutenants Downie and Perry, with some sepoys, 
had gone quite through the Killa to the water side. Our Europeans 
were in possession of the east gate with one of our guns, but all the 
rest of our sepoys were dispersed and plundering, so that scarce 
one hundred could be got together. All were quite fatigued, 
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* This was one of the earthen mounds round Patna and was situated to the 
_ of the Opium Factory. It was demolished atthe time of the 
utinyv, 
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»aving marched through thick mud and had no refreshment, 
when, near one o'clock, about 120 of the enemy entered the Killaand 
drove some sepoys who were there before them. The Europeans 
and other sepoys seeing this, followed their example and so 
scarce looked back till they got to the factory ;a party * of Marcar’s 
sepoys who belonged to the detachment sent to reinforce the city, 
arrived with some guns soon after and began to fire on the factory 
house, Thus ended this unhappy affair not without great loss and 
effusion of blood. The enemy must have suffered much, but can 
give no particulars. Our loss is as follows :— 

Killed—Captain Perry, Lieutenants Downie, McDowel, Roach, 
and about eight Europeans. 

Wounded—Captaius Joecher, Wilson, Lieutenant Perry, 10 
Europeans, 100 sepoys. Our whole force consisted of 150 Europeans 
rwk and file, 40 artillery, 2,200 sepoys, 

Killed and deserted, but mostly the latter, and I believe loaded 
with plunder, one thousand sepoys with officers in proportion, 
Lost’. two pieces which could not be brought off. Six in the 
evening the guard for the gardens was called in and arrived soon 
after. After this disaster the council was called, in which the cap- 
tains were desired to attend that they might consult of what was 
best to be done in our present circumstances, Various were the 
opinions on this occasion—Ist, the factory being but small and badly 
provided with provisions and firewood for 1,200 sepoys and 
200 Europeans, besides we must have expected to have been en- 
tirely shut up with the fresh troops which would have come from 
Monghyr, therefore to defend it was thought to no purpose, 2nd, 
to take boat and proceed by water to Calcutta, but, in the first 
place, boats could not. be procured for such a number, and must 
have expected an opposition at Monghyr where intelligence must 
arrive one day before us, 3rd, to cross the river and march down 
on the opposite side, This must have been to sacrifice many, 
as we must have embarked in the face of a numerous enemy 
who had doubtless troops opposite Monghyr to meet us, besides it 
was impossible without bullocks or coolies to have either guns or 
much of ammunition with us, Therefore the final determination, 
and indeed that which had most chance of succeeding wash to pro- 
cure by force as many boats as we could send them up to 
Phylagy + Pass, and cross the river there with one howitzer, march 
up the Sircar Saran country, and so cross over to Sujah Daulah’s 
country. This was approved of, but boats could not be 
procured that night, and the day following having got as many 





* An Armenian General in Mir Kasim’s service, 
¢ Probably Pahalaza Ghét, near Deega, and the place for crossing to the 
Chapra side of the river. 
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boats as we could and sent them up to the pass we prepared 
everything for evacuating the factory. In the interim a very 
brisk and incessant fire of both great guns and musketry was 
kept up on both sides in which we lost a European and three 
or four sepoys. About ten at night we got our sick Europeans 
and treasure—about one lakb,—embarked. Soon after Captain 
Tabby’s sepoys were ordered to march out to the sand to the 
north of the French factory, and there wait for the Europeans, 
Mr. Ellis, with a company of sepoys from that body, attended 
by some civilians, made the best of their way to the boats, 
Captain Carstairs with the Europeans, and Turner’s sepoys kept 
up a brisk fire till near twelve o’clock, and everything being quite 
ready, spiked up the guns, &c., and marched out and so proceeded 
to the boats without the least molestation. About two, we began 
to cross as quickly as possible and without confusion, but before 
one-third were over, it began to blow and rain, so that the boats 
could not cross, Inthe meantime those who had crossed were 
alarmed by a body of horse running to attack them. They 
beat to arms, got the howitzer ready and advanced 200 or 300 
yards to be clear of the village and so waited for them, but they 
thought proper to keep at adistance. About ten, the weather 
turned fair and wind moderate, so that on the afternoon every 
body was crossed, even our horses. We began to prepare for 
marching. Accordingly the sick, treasure and howitzer, with part 
of the ammunition were to go by water for want of coolies, &c., 
while the army marched by land; on account of the sick [ 
went by water. In the afternoon, about five o’clock, the army 
marched, and we got under sail with a fair wind, being about 
thirty boats in all. Here I was greatly disappointed, for the boat 
with my clothes, instruments, medicines and servants did not arrive, 
so that I imagine this must have been stopped. We sailed 
the best part of the night and then came to. At day-light 
ot under weigh and halted at Cherand. Soon after we were 
all alarmed with two or three companies of sepoys whom 
we discovered on the opposite shore, and observing them draw- 
ing some boats together, we sent immediate advice to Mr, Ellis 
who sent a company of sepoys to reinforce us, for we had ouly 
fifty. About five, the army joined us, 

The 29th.—We early got under weigh, but our budgerow being 
heavy, we generally brought up the rear. . Those sepoys of 
the enemy having got three boats, chased us about 8 o’clock, 
but having a fresh wind and by the help of our oars we 
happily got clear, A guard boat and another in our rear fell 
in with them. The former cleared herself after a brisk fire, but 
the other was taken, the sepoys having jumped over board 
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after having two men killed and two wounded. We entered 
this afternoon the river Dahwa (a name of the Gogra), brought 
to within a coss of the army about three coss above Chapra. 
On the 30th, got under weigh but made a bad hand of it, the 
stream being very strong in this river which obliged us to put 
to the other shore, when we discovered within a mile of us ten 
stands of colours and some horse, which obliged us to put 
into the stream, and getting foul of another boat, broke our 
rudder, We were taken in tow by two guard boats which, with 


great labour, brought us to the ground we had left in the’ 


morning. Here we patched up our rudder as well as we could 
and were greatly assisted in it by Mr. Place who came in the 
pinnace for that purpose. We observed several villages on fire 
about a coss from us, and heard of one Somero, with four or five 
companies of sepoys and three or four guns having crossed over 
hereabouts in order to join Ram Nidi the Faujdar of the country, 
who has got together about 3,000 horse and foot in order to 
oppose us. We made (our way?) to the fleet with great danger 
and difficulty, for we had nearly overset two or three times, 
When we joined them, had the agreeable news of our having 
defeated Ram Nidi that morning and killed about 200 of his 
people. About evening, had an account of Somero’s having joined 
him and their having encamped within acoss of our troops. 
The place we now lay at, is an island opposite the upper end 
of which our people are encamped, but the stream is too strong 
for us to get round to them, Therefore, having informed Mr, 
Ellis of it, we are ordered to proceed to the lower end in the 
morning when they will march down to us, About 400 men, 
horse and foot, are on the opposite shore attending our motions, 
but they have only one boat. 

lst July.—We dropped down and joined the army and imme- 
diately landed our howitzer, but before they could get it mounted 
the enemy appeared, aud began a brisk cannonade with three or 
four pieces of cannon. Our people beat to arms and drew up 
with the branch of the river which forms the island on their left, 
and took a pretty high bank, with the great river about 200 yards 
behind it on their right, much as follows :— 

(Here there is a hiatus in MS, in Mr. Hastings’ copy.) 

They seemed not inclined to attack us then, our people all 
sate down in order to be more safe from the cannonade which 
was brisk. About 8 o'clock Mr, Ellis and all the civil gentle- 
man, except Lushington, came over to the island* to the boats 





* That is apparently to the point of the main land nearest the island 
and the boats. It does not appear that Mr. Ellis ever crossed over to 
the island. 
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which began soon after to transport over the baggage by Which 
means great numbers of sepoys stole over and concealed them- 
selves in the jungle. The enemy seeing their fire did but little 
affect us, slackened it much; however, about eleven, an unlucky 
shot hit Captain Carstairs as he was sitting down. It entered 
the inside of his thigh and passed out at his groin. From the 
nature of it, it must be mortal, All the day after we had only 
two or three sepoys killed and as many wounded. Mr. Ellis had 
resolved, if possible, to attack the enemy in the evening and 
so cross to the island and thence to the Bhojpuri side, ‘when 
we had not above a coss to march out of the province. In the 
evening it was thought by Captain Tabby who commanded, and 
most of the other officers, that it would be very impracticable to 
attack the eneiny in their present disposition, more especially 
as they found they had lost one-third of their sepoys, so that their 
present force could not exceed 700 sepoys, with the Europeans 
which were about 180, including the artillery. While they were 
deliberating on the matter, they were alarmed by the enemy being 
in motion “and advancing on them. We beat to arms; the party 
of the enemy on the right marched and joined the main body 
which advanced and kept firing from all their artillery, When 
they came within a proper distance, Turner's battalion gave their 
fire regularly, but we could not observe any regular fire from 
the right, only a universal popping. Some few of the European 
platoons g gave their fire, and then on a grape coming amongst 
them, they went to the right about, which threw everything into 
the utmost confusion, and every body sought their safety in 
fligit.* Some swam to the island and brought us the melan- 





* The anthor of the Seir Matakherin describes Ram Nidi, who defeated 
us at Manjhi, as an ungrateful Bengali. He was assisted by Samru, who 
had crossed over from Baxar. It would seem that it was the want of 
artillery that ruined us. Captain Williams had an account of the battie 
from Serjeant Speedy who was an eye-witness. He says that the rains had 
set in with great violence and almost the whole country was under water. 
The English managed to get as far as Manjhi, and then they were 
surrounded. “They drew up to face the enemy, though their ammunition 
Was nearly expended, The Europeans were upon a high spot in the centre, 
with Turner’s battalion on the right, Tabby’s on the left, and Wilson’s in 
the rear. Tie enemy began to attack, but ‘Purner’s battalion advaucing upon 
them with fixed bayouets, drove them back ; and, had they been supported, 
it was thought the ‘etachment might have extricated itself and stood its 
ground for a di ay or two longer; but ‘the Kuropeans, worn out with fatigue 
and want of nourishment, vateied to charge, and in consequence the wWwhole 
laid down their arms, and surrendered prisoners of war, ‘Thus was a body 
of nearly three thousand fine fellows lost to the service, and the Honourable 
Company involved in a war ata most unseasonable time, by the rashuess aud 


impolicy of oue man,” 
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_choly news. The boat-people were terrified by the numbers who 
© came pressing on them, and put off to. a small distance from the 
shore. It was with difficulty that our budgerow could get dis- 
engaged from the numbers that clung to her. At last, by force, 
we got to a small distance, having on board Captain Carstairs, 
Captain Wilson, Dr, Campbell and myself, Ensigns Armstrong, 
and McKay who had swam to the island to come off to us with 
two soldiers, and some five or six gentlemen’s servants and three 
or four sepoys, six women, six children. Ia this confusion we 
observed many boats going off and knew not what to do for the 
best. To escape was impossible, therefore we resolved as we 
were ulready sufficiently full of people to proceed down to Patna, 
if possible, and so surrender ourselves prisoners to the Subah, 
Accordingly we put off, and on passing the jungle which was 
in the rear of our army, were hailed and fired at two or three times, 
but could not think of going to the shore, also the crowd would 
certainly have sunk the boat. We rowed down as softly as 
possible in order to avoid alarming the chokees which are pretty 
many on this river, We were often hailed, but made no answer. 
We cut our mast down in order to disfigure the boat, and 
procured jamas and turbans for as many of us as we could, threw 
many things overboard, lest they should betray who we were, 
as swords, belts, sashes, &c, and thus spent a melancholy night with 
poor Carstairs and all of usin the cabin with women and chil- 
dren, aud every moment expecting to be stopped by chokees who 
might have found an interest to have murdered us all for the 
sake of plunder, for we had about 20,000 Rupees of the Company’s 
on board, Near to Mauer, as we imagined it to be, our boat ran 
aground which perplexed us much, and a boat had kept us com- 
pany for an hour which we suspected much. In short, we were 
wavering whether to go on shore or not and take our fate by 
land, but could not think of leaving Carstairs who, though mortally 
wounded, was perfectly sensible. It must have added to his 
uneasiness to have his friends leave him helpless in such distress, 
However, while we were aground we lost sight of the boat that 
accompanied us, and having got off and into the proper channel, 
we proceeded down till about dawn of day when we were met 
by ajemadar on an elephant with about 100 attendants, who 
was marching up. ‘They hailed us and desired us to stop. We 
told them we were a Dutch boat from Chapra. We not 
stopping they fired on us, and 1 believe we would have come to, 
had it not been for a boy of Captain Turner’s who told us it was the 
best to praceed on till we were stopped by force, and then tell 
them we were going to the Subah, which we thought very just. 


By brisk rowing we got clear of these people without any body 
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being hurt, and were not troubled with any more, except a 
small boat with three Moors who came aboard and told us they 
were achoki, We desired them to take us to Patna, but they 
seemed better pleased that we should give them buwis, so we 
gave them twenty rupees and they left us. When we drew near 
to the Mahi(?) river, we judged it would be better to go to 
Hajipore and surrender ourselves, as we should meet with better 
treatment than that from the people of Patua who were highly 
incensed, Besides the Faujdar being a brother of Mir Abdoola * 
might use us better on that account. 

The 2nd.—About noon we arrived at Hajipore, and were very 
kindly received by the Faujdar’s son, his father being at Patna. 

The 3rd,—Poor Carstairs died on shore at asmall house that 
had been provided for him, We had a coffin made and had 
him buried as decently as circumstances would allow. The same 
day had a chit from Fullarton who desired us to come over to 
Patna (and), told us we would meet with gentle usage from 
the Subah. 

Monday, 4th.—Had our effects taken account of and were to be 
sent to Patna next day. Our treatment here is very easy, having 
several provisions sent us from the Faujdar, but find our guards 
and his servants very troublesome for buais which we find best to 
satisfy. Heard from the Faujdar that our army had marched, that 
Mr, Amyatt had gone down, but Mr. Hay and anothér gentleman 
still continued at Monghyr. 

Twesday, 5th.—Our Faujdar with our guard accompanied us over 
to Patna, We landed at the /illa and were brought to the Darbar 
where we were kindly received by Mendi Ali Khan, and had victuals 
brought us in plenty, often giving us betel, We were shown to 
our apartment under the order of Mirza Khalil, a near re- 
lation of his own, who for the short time we remained with 
him, did his utmost to render every thing as agreeable as possible to 
us, even the most menial services. He sent for us to his own room 
and had some country spirits for us to drink of, gave orders to 
bring up all our things and that there must not be the least thing 
touched. “We thought ourselves extremely happy in such gentle 
usage, for the Nawab himself came and sat down with us at Mirza 
Khalil’s and told us he expected Mr. Ellis with 30 gentlemen and 
120 sepoys the next day, for they had set out from Chapra, At 
9 we returned to our apartment, where Mr. Fullarton came an 

















































* Mir Abdoola was descended from the Sufi kings of Persia, and so 
was called the Sufvi. He was a friend of the English and was suspected by 
Mir Kasim. Ue bad his house in Nozzerkattra close to the city wall. His 
a was Mir Gholam Ali. Nawab Wilayat Ali has married a descendant 
of his. 
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hour after and acquainted us that orders had come for sending us to 
Monghyr, and we must go immediately, This surprised us much 
as it was very dark and the stream rapid, but by speaking to our 
friend Mirza Khalil, * it was put off till the morning, Accordingly, 
early we got all ready and had every thing sent to the budgerow, 
where he went himself to see us safe and to deliver us to the 
Jemadar who had charge of us. He had sent some bread anda 
roasted kid into the boat for our use which we took very kindly. 
Captain Wilson with great difficulty persuaded him to accept of 
his sword in a compliment. 

Wednesday, 6th.—On the morning we put off with two guard 
boats and some sepoys with usin the budgerow which had not 
got out of sight of the kilia when the boats lashed alongside the 
better to secure us, and so we drove down like a log, but they 
soon found it inconvenient as well as us, and cast loose, one going 
ahead, the other astern of us, and thus we went on till we got to 
Barh where we halted for the night. Our guard was so careful of 
us to-night as to keep all the cabin windows fast by running a 
rope round them. 

Thursday, Tth.—Early we got under weigh and proceeded down 
to Nawabgunj where we made a hearty meal of kichari and a dram 
of country arrack our frieud at Hajipur had given us, 

Friday, 8th,—Cast loose and proceeded to Monghyr, which 
makes a bad appearance from the river, where you have a front 
view of the palace His Excellency has lately built there with a 
breast-work before it for 30 guns. It began to rain and blow 
about 12, by which means we drove past it, and were obliged to 
track up above a mile, and at 5 arrived atthe gate close to 
the lower part of the fort. Our harkarw went on shore with 
the letter, but had-nobody-come .to us but a rascal of a German 
who had been formerly in our service ; he pretended to have come 
from the Nawab to know our number, names and nation, 

Saturday, 9th.—As nobody has come to-day to inquire whether 
we want victuals, nor even our own hurkaru returned, it is a mat- 
ter of surprise to our guards as well as ourselves. We send to the 
bazaar for what we want in the eating way, having money to the 
amount of 800 rupees. 

Sunday, 10th.—A servant of Mr, Place brought us a chit giv- 
ing us an account of how Messrs, Johnston and Harris, with two 
Europeans more belonging to the boats with arms which the 
Nabob stopped, being close prisoners, and having only 4 sir of 
coarse rice per day each for their subsistence ; that they were in 
want of some clothes which they beg us to send if we could 





* Mirza Khalil was a merchant and had his house in Marufganj. 
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spare. They mentioned also their having 10 rupees given them 
two days before to buy meat, &. They had surrendered them- 
selves at Patna to Mr. Marcar who finding them merchants, gave 
them leave to go down if they could, but they found it impossible 
to pass the choki boats at Monghyr which are placed on both 
sides the river pretty close, besides every sand in the middle of 
the river, on all of them has one or two sepoys. As the servant 
who brought the chit, had a sepoy with him, and our guard would 
scarce permit him to come into the boat, we found it impossible 
to send them clothes. We therefore put up 28 rupees and wrote 
a chit giving an account of our situation, &., but they kept so 
good a look out, that we could not find an opportunity of sending 
it. 

Three Armenians came on board to us who gave us news of our 
army being at Katwa. We wanted them to deliver the money 
to Johnston, &c,, but they declined it as they were strangers aud 
had come only to trade. At night we had an account from our 
harfurw that we were toreturu to Patma and he was providing 
dundies for the purpose. 

Monday, 11th.—The harkaru got the parwana for our going, 
but could not procure dandies, The jemadar of our guard sent 
and pressed about a dozen in the evening, so would not set off 
till to-morrow. Within these few days a large boat or two has 
brought to this ghat, our two 24-pounders with carriages and 
transport carriages, with which they carried them off. 

Tuesday, 12th.—We set out on our way to Patna with a fair wind 
but strong stream, Afternoon about 4 coss from Monghyr we 
passed Marcar’s encampment with a party of sepoys who are 
going to Monghyr. Heard that Captain Turner and two other 
officers came down with him aud had gone on to Monghyr. We 
stopped a coss above them. 

Wednesday, 13th.—Got early under weigh and at Nabobgunge 
met about five or six companies of sepoys with two pieces of cannon 
aud a few horse and 90 of our Europeans who had _ taken 
service, but gave us to understand it was to avoid bad usage and 
with a view to making their escape. They told us Mr. Ellis 
and all the other gentlemen had gone down to Monghyr excepting 
Lieutenant Pickering and Ensign Croffts who were either killed 
or drowned on the Ist. We crossed the river and sailed up 
to a large island when, getting aground, obliged us to stop for 
the night about a coss below Rahuanala * on the opposite shore. 

Thursday, 14th.—Not finding water for us within the island and 
the current being too strong without it, we crossed the river again 





* Rahuanala is near Lekhiserai. 
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by which we drove a coss back and had great danger and 
difficulty in tracking up to Rahuanala as the stream was very 
strong and the banks fell in pretty frequent. In passing the 
nala we observed three flag-elephants with about 2,000 horse and 
foot crossing in boats on their way to Monghyr. In the afternoon, 
being within a large island, we had a fair ‘wind and smooth water 
which ran us within two coss of Daryappir where we were brought 
to for the night. 

Friday, 15th.—We proceeded up fairly as there was little wind, 
At 11 o’clock we stopped at Daryapidr to dress our victuals ; in the 
meantime three companies of sepoys, mostly our own who had 

taken service, arrived here on their way down. At one o’clock we put 
off with a pretty breeze, and at sunset reached Mouguir (?) about 
two coss below Punarak. 

Saturday, 16ti.—Early we got under way with a fair wind, about 
we passed Punarak, and at 12 we stopped at Barh to dress victuals. 
Here were a large body of horse and sepoys encamped with most of 
our tents, &c., in their charge. Their route is for Monghyr. At 2 we 
put off and went two coss further. 

Sunduy, \7th.—We set out early with a brisk wind which, 
continuing all day, brought us within a mile of Jaffir Khan’s 
garden at sunset. 

Monduy, 18th.—Got under way at 5, and arrived at the killa at 
about 9, where, after waiting two hours, we were ordered dinuer 
for us. Here we remained pestered with flies and heat till about 
8 o’clock when we were sent for by the Nawab, * who, as before, 
received us very kindly, ordered chairs for us to sit on, gave a 
hookah to Captain Wilson, and told us not to be uneasy, for we 
might look on ourselves as at home, that he would provide a 
proper place for-us in-a few days, as that we were in was very 
hot, we should sleep in a bungalow above stairs. We took our leave 
and thought ourselves happy in falling into so good hands, 

The bungalow was the Dewan’s sleeping place ; it was cleared 
accordingly ; we removed from our hot apartment where we regaled 
ourselves with the refreshing breeze till near 1]. Soon after, our 
supper came, which we paid little regard to, it being so late, 
Our guard consisting of 20 burkandazes, aad 5 sepoys slept on 
the terrace while we crept into the bungalow where we found but 
little rest as it was swarming with bugs and mosquitoes. 

Tuesday, 19th.— At daylight we were roused out and returned to 
our hotroom, Our Gentoo friend the Dewan, I believe, was not well 
pleased at our sleeping within, for he ordered mats and car pets to be 
taken off and washed and took immediate possession himself, giving 





* Mir Melhadi Khan, 
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us his Dewankhana to ourselves, except a small part divided by a 
pardahfor his cookroom ; andat noon they began to cook there which 
filled our apartment with smoke. What with the heat and flies 
we were sufficiently tormented. We made a complaint of it 
and have a promise of its being removed. To-day our boy brought 
in a few bottles of liquor which were seized by the guard as they 
must have the Nawab’s parwana for it to pass in. At night 
the Nawab’s khansamah came to inform us he had his master’s 
orders for whatever we chose to have dressed, and we need only 
send to the cookroom for it. To-night we found it very disagree- 
able on account of heat, bugs, and a noisy guard who occupy the 
verandah of our house. 

Wednesday, 20th.—Nothing extraordinary, only a visit from 
Mirza Khalil, who tells us he is going to Monghyr, To-night 
the Dewan ordered the guard to sleep out; we might have the 
veran(lah to sleep in, which was a great piece of service to us, 
We had a little air and less noise. 

Thursday, 2\st.—Nothing remarkable. 

Friday, 22nd.—Afternoon about 4, we were on a sudden remov- 
ed from our quarters, leaving two soldiers. We were led into 
the city and on our way met two Europeans with a guard who told 
us there were 15 of them come up from Monghyr. We were led 
through several windings and by-ways to a place where all sorts 
of prisoners are confined, and after passing two compounds we 
came to a third where we observed some prisoners in irons 
which gave us but an indifferent idea of the place, more especially 
as the apartment we were put into was quite damp, close and 
hung with cobwebs. Some mats were in the front close to the door 
which were secured, and tied down, so that what light and air we 
had was from the door. Here, to all appearances, we had reason to 
expect but indifferent treatment, but we had not been here an hour 
before we began to be somewhat better reconciled to it, for all our 
things were sent to us very carefully. We founda this a place for 
State-prisoners, and several people of some consequence had been 
here ever since Ram Narain’s misfortunes, There are about 200 peons 
as a guard to this prison, who allow us to walk all the length of 
the square, so that we find we are here more retired and have more 

liberty. 

aioe 23rd.—We had a visit from Ram Narain Catwal, 
a man of good character and formerly of influence in the city. We 
had no victuals sent us, so are obliged to futnish ourselves. We 
hear to-day that on the 15th instant a body of our troops had an 
engagement at Katwa with the force from Muxadavad and the 
latter entirely defeated, the two principal jemadars being killed. 
That Hugly (?) we have taken and destroyed, our gentlemen at 
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Cossimbazar had sent off their valuable effects and themselves 
got safe off, That the Nabob was preparing to go down. 

Sunday, 24th.—To-day we were a good deal alarmed by some of 
our guards having a parcel of old irons, which we imagined were 
intended for us, but it was only to move them to another place, 
All of our servants were ordered to sleep out of our square, except one, 

Monday, 25th.—Our boys heard a rumour to-day in the Dutch 
factory of Mr. Amyatt and his brother-in-law being both killed 
in their passage down near Rajmehal, having made resistance to 
a force ordered to stop him, but we can’t give it credit. Finding 
the want of liquor our boys to-day smuggled a bottle which gave us 
a glass each after dinner and at bed time. 

T'wesday, 26th.—To-day close and sultry, which makes the flies 
very troublesome to us. Had a small recruit of two bottles of gin 
which is two days’ allowance. ‘The economy we have established 
is to drink twice a day, dine at one, talk a while in the evening and 
sleep at 10. Supper we have none. The intervals are filled up 
with reading, gaming and conversation with our fellow-prisoners. 

Wednesday, 27th.— Nothing extraordinary. 

Thursday, 28th.—Our jemadar informs us the Nawab has ordered 
us to send for our provisions to his cookroom as usual. ‘To-day we 
heard Mr. Ellis’ munshi had got safe to Benares, also that the 
King and Suja Daulah are come down to Allahabad. 

Friday, 29.—On sending to-day for our victuals, the khansamah 
said he had not his master’s orders, by which means we were 
disappointed of our dinner. 

Saturday, 30th.—'To-day we sent our servants to the Nawab to 
request that we might be allowed to send to the Dutch for a little 
liquor daily as custom had rendered it necessary for our health, 
also that we might have daily allowance in money rather thaa 
his victuals as it was not dressed in our way, both of which 
he granted, allowing us 4 rupees per day and liberty to bring 
in two bottles of liquor per day. 

Sunday the 31st.—Had a case of bottles of gin brought in with 
authority having procured a case from the Dutch Doctor for 50 rupees 
rather than give two rupees a common bottle, which runs ten 
wine glasses while a case-bottle runs 30, but we find it much 
adulterated which, considering the Jew we bought it of, is no 
surprise. Heard a rumour of our troops being defeated at Plecey 
(Plassey 2). 

Monday, August 1st.—Heard with pleasure the news of yester- 
day reversed fur, from authority, we have gained a second 
victory over the troops at Muxadavad, and Mr. Marcar with a 
large body of sepoys, &c., now lies 8 coss on this side the city, so 
that we may soon hear of an action of consequence as our whole 
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forces are pretty near them. The Nabob lies encamped at Mon. 
ghyr near the hot-wells, but no appearance of moving yet. 

Tuesday, 2nd.—Have the news of yesterday confirmed, great 
commotions at Monghyr, and Kamgar Khan with all the other 
Faujdars and Jamadars called in. Bought to-day six bottles 
of very good Madeira for three rupees per bottle, with one of 
which we regaled ourselves on our good news. 

Wednesday, 3rd.—Got a table and three chairs for Rs, 15-8, 
also a large one for Rs. 7. Thus we are pretty well equipped for 
eating and drinking. Grijan (Gregory) Khan, with the remain- 
der of the force, has gone down and His Excellency with a few 
for a bodyguard only remain, 

Thursday, 4th.—Nothing extraordinary, but in daily expec- 
tation of a battle below. 

Friday, 5th.—Nothing extraordinary, but a rumour ofa fight 
at Muxadavad. 

Saturday, 6th.—Mr. Roach’s boy arrived from Monghyr, bringing 
news of Mr. Amyatt’s head being brought there sometime ago ; 
that Mr. Chambers and some of the Cossimbazar factory are there, 
also hear that we were thrice repulsed in the attack of the city 
of Muxadavad, but the fourth attack carried everything ; that the 
old Nabob is declared, Nicolas our servant brings news of Marcar’s 
being defeated, Somero killed with many elephants and jemadars, 
that Marear had gone over tous with 1,000 men, buf I can give 
no credit to it. 

Sunday, Tth.—Nothing extraordinary. 

Monduy, 8th—Mendi Ali Khan came into our square and 
went soon out. He beckoned us not to rise or disturb ourselves, 
but we heard soon after that he wanted a place to put 20 Euro- 
peans who had just arrived from Monghyr. Heard at night that 
we had rescued mol-or and some of the Royal family who were 

risoners at Dacca and had settled that country.* 

Tuesday, 9th— Had a chit from one Mr. Bennet, Company’s 
factor at Berhampore, and also one from Mr. Thompson, agent 
for Mr. McGuire, they were taken prisoners below and sent with 
about 20 soldiers ;are in great distress, wanting every necessary. 
We sent them 20 rupees for the present. The Nabob of this 
place is preparing to set out for Monghyr ina few days. Hur- 
kavus are in constant motion here, transporting families and effects 
of the merchants out of the city. Troops from the smallest Fouj- 
daries are ordered to join-at Monghyr and a bridge building , at 
Rahuanala. ‘The Setts are made close prisoners and great com- 
motions among the guardat Monghyr. It is said our troops are 





* Hastings’ MS, illegible here, . 
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marching up and by latest advices are 15 coss fromthe ...... 
capital. 

Wadessdng, 10¢h.— Nothing extraordinary. 

Thursday, 11th.—Hear * of : an action below in which Marcar’s 
army were entirely defeatedand several jemadars gone over to 
Mir Jaffir, but this wants confirmation. Messrs. Bennet and 
Thompson were to-day brought to us by the Nabob himself. 
They gave us an account of Mr. Amyatt and Ensign Cooper being 
killed at Muxadavad, as follows:—They had embarked all the 
party and sent the horses, &e., with the syces by land. Meéting 
with contrary winds, it was ten days ere they reached Muxadavad, 
where at once they saw troops drawn up on each side the river 
with some great guns. They hailed them and desired them to 
come to, but not taking any notice of them some of them fired, on 
which some of our sepoys began to fire also, and killed somebody 
on the shore, on which great guns and vollies were ficed which 
obliged them to put to the opposite shore where was the least 
fire. Mr. Amyatt notwithstanding the fire landed with a pair of 
pistols. He took the Nawab’ss parwuna in one hand and held it 
up to them and a pistol on the other, and advanced to the top 
of the bank when he was shot inthe leg and soon after cut to 
pieces. Ensign Cooper met the same fate in making resistance, 
but the other gentlemen they could give no account of, but expect 
they were sent to Mongbyr with Mr. “Chambers and the others from 
Cossimbazar. They also inform us Mr. Hay and Mr, Gulston were 
left at Monghyr and remain there yet. These gentlemen have 
suffered greatly, being put in irons and brought up in one boat, 
and scarce victuals or necessaries to cover them, being in all 27 
persons. The Nabob here allows 10 io per day to the 
17 people left, and an addition of Rs. 2 per day on account 
of these two gentlemen. 

Friday, 12th.—Last night late we had a confirmation of the action 
below, but no particulars. Heard that the Nabob’s wives, &c., are 
goue ‘from Monghyr in order to be in safety, Numbers here 
are sending their families over the river, Mendi Ali Khan 
set out to-day with the 200 Moguls and some sepoys of 
Monghyr. ‘To-day two padres who had a few days ago gone 
from hence for Monghyr returned on account of the confu- 
sion on the roads, They report the Nabob and ail his troops 
are gone too from hence, and it is believed he goes to make 
his escape.t They heard all the prisoners were embarked 
in the boats, but this is only hearsay. 

Saturday, 13th.—By certain intelligence we have gained a 








* Battle of Gheria, 2nd August, | 7 “ Effect” in the MS, 
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complete victory. Marcar taken, 9 pieces of cannon. Three 
jemadars with 1,300 horses and 1,800 sepoys and Europeans 
went over to us five days ago, Grijan Khan got the Nawab to 
march down the remainder of bis force, but with great re- 
luctance, All the prisoners are well at Monghyr. His trea- 
‘sure there yet. 

Sunday, 14th—Heard that the Nabob marched five days ago 
with about 6,000 men. Kamgar Khan has marched to join 
him with one thousand horse, and 2,000 horse from Bettiah 
are on their way for the same purpose. , 

Monday, 15th.— Heard melancholy account of Ram Narain and 
Raj Bollab being both cut off, but as yet not confirmed ; that 
both families here are in great distress on that account. 

Tuesday, 16th.—Still the above report prevails strong in 
this city, with this addition, of the number being eleven in all : 
amongst whom are Ellis, Lushington and Hay, (?) so it is imagined 
they have been concerned in an illegal correspondence, 

Wednesday the 17th.—Mr. McKay’s servant to-day arrived 
from Monghyr in four days who says ke left all our gentlemen 
well there; that Ram Narain, Rajah Rajbollab and the Sets were 
said to be cut off there. Hear our troops are between the 
passes, His Excellency at Bhaugulpore and the bulk of the army 
at the second pass. The Bagam is said to be delivered of 
a child at Rahuanala which retards her journey. She has many 
boats and elephants with 13,000 horse under cammand of Nobit 
Roy. It is said all his money from Monghyr is there. 

Thursday, 18th—About 500 sepoys of ours who have taken 
service at Monghyr are discharged the service and ordered 
out of the province, lest they serve him as they did below. 

Friday, 19th.—By a servant arrived from Monghyr, Mr. 
Ellis, &c., are well, and Ram Narain, Raj Bollab and his son were 

ut in a boat, and it is believed were drowned. It is re- 
ported the Nabob has made proposal of peace, and offered three 
crores of rupees to make good all damages, but this wants 
confirmation, His Excellency, for certain, has marched from 
Bhaugulpore. 

Saturday, 20th.—Heard by a messenger from His Excellency’s 
camp that 500 Europeans, three battalions of sepoys, our own 
horse, had marched from Muxadavad towards. Birbhum to the 
pass in the bills, while Mir Jaffir with his army and 3 or 400 
Europeans lately from Calcutta with 1,600 sepoys remained 
behind. Both armies have artillery in proportion, It is 
said the Nabob has made a present of six months pay to all his 
troops, is in possession of the passes, and ready for a run, not 
caring to leave Bhaugulpore, 
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Sunday, 21st.—To-day Nobit Roy arrived to see his family, 
the Begam being at Jaffir Khan’s garden.* It is said they 
proceed t up the country to a place in the hills almost impregaable 
near Sasseram. 

Monday, 22nd.—Nothing extraordinary, only some Armenians 
confined here. 

Tuesday, 23rd.—Fair and clear weather to-day which gives 
us great joy, as the rain for these four days past has occasioned 
such a damp as affects our health, Mr. Campbell being sick. 

Wednesday, 24th.—Nothing extraordinary. 

Thursday, 25th.—By advices from Monghyr hear his Excellency 
aud the Armenian general are greatly in panic. Letters arrive 
here to the Begam twice a day, often in order to quicken 
her marches, 

Friday, 26th—To-day the Bagam set out on her march to- 
wards Khotasgarh, She has 1,500 bullocks, 3 camels, 100 
elephants, very many boats, besides elephant coaches; 1,200 
horses and 200 burkandazes are for the escort, having all his 
treasure with her, and itis currently said, and from some au- 
thority, His Excellency will follow in 15 or 20 days, 

Suturday, 27th—Nothing extraordinary. Hear a jemadar 
from Baxar with 4,000 horse and foot passed this place in 
his way down. 

Sunday, 28th—Nothing extraordinary, only the Bagam has 
halted at Phulwari. 

Monday, 29th.—Hear many Armenians and Portuguese are 
arrived here on account of the commotion below. 

Tuesday, 30th.—It is said our troops are yet at Suti Nullah, 
that His Excellency has sent mavy detachments down, that 
Grijan Khan has ne-command, and a jemadar who lately made 
his escape from Suja Daulah’s country where he was a_ prisoner, 
is appointed to the command in his stead. That His Excellency 
is still at Bhaugulpore. These three days past we can’t get 
our allowance on account of confusion here. 

Wednesday, 3lst—Yesterday evening had an account from 
the Padre that some troops have arrived and joined the 
army ; that they had divided, Mir Jaftir with part of his troops 
lay at a pass near Sooty, that a fascine battery on the 
side of a lake was raised by our troops under command of 
Major Carnac, while Major Adams of the 84th Regiment with 
Roy Dullobh was gone the Birbhum road. A party had se- 
cured the Purneah country and stopped provisions from crossing, 
It is confirmed that all the best jemadars are gone down, that 
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* A large walled orchard east of the city. It is continually, mentioned 
aS a camping ground. 
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(Gregory ?) Khan is degraded, because he proposed an accommo- 
dation between His Excellency and his father (in-law?) The 
Bagam still pursues her journey. We have a report that Dr. Ful- 
Jarton has sent word to some of his black friends here that he 
will see them in a few days, 

September, 1st.—To-day, hear accounts of our gaining a complete 
victory at Suti Nulla, but not confirmed. This evening all the 
Armenian women set out to the westward, 

Friday, 2nd.—Nothing extraordinary. 

Suturday, 3rd.— Heard to-day by a messenger from our camp at 
Suti to a black merchant, that the armies remain there in their 
old position ; that Major Adams had for certain gone the Birbhum 
road with a view to pass the hills; that yesterday an account of 
it had been sent here for them to keep a look out, after which many 
prepared for going off. The Set’s houses here with his Gomas- 
tals were seized and three lakhs of rupees. Nobit Roy with the 
Bagam has arrived at Daudnagar. He has sent word to Ram 
Narain’s family that he is not put to death, but in a secure place 
in Monghyr and in irons with Raj Bullob., 

Sunday, 4th.—Nothing extraordinary. 

Monday, 5th.—A report of our having possessed Malda, 

Tuesday, 6th.—Heard to-day some ships being arrived at Cal- 
cutta with sepoys and Europeans, Booali Khan (?) is returned to 
Bhagulpore and Mendi Ali Khan got the command of the army 
below. Kamgar Khan is stopped in the hills and can’t pass. 
Things are said to be in the greatest confusion at His Excellency’s 
quarters. This by letter. 

Wednesday, 7th—By a messenger from Muxadavad in nine 
days, have the account of an action confirmed as follows: The 
enemy made an attack on our fascine battery at night. Our 
people quitted it, and having let about 4,000 men land (for they 
crossed the nullah in boats), then immediately surrounded them 
and cut them off. 

Thursday, 8th.—Nothing extraordinary. 

Friday, 9th—Saw a chit from Mr. Ellis to his writer, dated 
ord, wherein he tells him he should want him soon in his business 
at Patna, and therefore to remain there. It is said the Nawab 
has retreated four coss. There is some rumour of some troops 
coming up the other side of the river. 

Suturday, 10th—We have from Nicolas some confused account 
of our storming the enemy’s trench in the night, entirely driving 
them thence and taking all their camp and artillery.* Somero and 
Marcar are missing, and the broken troops obliged to retreat. 








— —_—_-— 


* Battle of Udha Nala, 4th September. 
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It is reported six jemadars who went with Kamgar Khan are gone 
off ; things in the greatest confusion at His Excellency’s quarters, 
Sunday, 11th—We learn by a packet from Chinsurah that 
Messrs. Amyatt and Hay are ordered to Europe, Mr. Sumner is 
coming out second in Council, and Mr. McGuire Buxie, so that 
Mr. Vansittart seems to prevail, which may produce strange effects 
here. A messenger arrived from our camp who brings an 
account of the action which he says he heard from the Nabob’s 
hurkarus, that Mendi Ali Khan and another jemadar were killed 
and all their guns and camp were taken, that a 20-gun ship and 
three sloops were coming up, and had passed Nuddea Santipore. 

Monday, 12th—Hear six lakhs of rupees have arrived here 
from the Bagam to pay the troops here. 

Tuesday, 13th.—Have a rumour of our troops being in posses- 
sion of the first pass, and that Mendi Ali Khan is certainly killed ; 
that Mr. Vansittart is suspended by the Council. <A boy from 
Monghyr brings an account of Mr, Jones having arrived there in 
a dooly. Yesterday a jamadar arrived at this place on some im- 
portant business, 

Wednesday, 14th.—It is said the jemadars have been ordered 
here to put the place in a posture of defence, This place is quite 
full of the defeat of His Excellency’s troops, and the consequences 
of it. People are going off daily, He has retired himself to 
Monghyr, and it is affirmed we have a strong party coming 
through the hiils, and that the passes are abandoned. 

Thursday, 15th.—Heard that the Armenian General is close 
prisoner, and a guard put over his effects here; also that the 
Jemadar commanding at Monghyr had refused admittance to His 
Excellency, and that our troops will be at this place as soon as 
his. 

Friday, 16th—We have not-these nine days had any allowance 
from the Nabob on account of the confusion here, the conse- 
quence of the late defeat. of His Excellency’s troops. Heard by a 
peon of Sir William Hope, that Captain Turner died the night 
before we left Monghyr. ‘To-day we divided what cash remained 
in our possession which came to 30 rupees each, and have sent 
the greatest part of the effects of others who were with us to the 
Dutch factory. This precaution we have taken, lest we be 
ordered to march up the country with His Excellency, 

Suturday, 17th.—Received advice for certain of our army 
being at Shahabad (?) three coss above the upper pass, that His 
Excellency is destroying Monghyr, and they are here destroy- 
ing our factory-house and fortifying this place. 

Sunday, 18th.—His Excellency’s people are going off in 
troops. Mirza Khalil and Mendi Ali Khan are’ both arrived 
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bere having fled from the late action. Our gentlemen are 
on their way from Monghyr to this place, and it is thought 
His Excellency intends pushing through the hills to Bengal i in 
order to draw our troops down, prolong time, and gain some 
assistance which he may be in expectation of from above. ‘To- 
day sent my superfluous clothes to the Dutch factory. We also 
received nine days allowance out of 1] days due to us. Our peons 
here seem in great agitation, and, in short, the whole city seems 
ready to take wing. Hear His Excellency is three coss this 
side of Monghyr, and our troops 16 coss from there. 

Monday, 19th.—To- day all our gentlemen, except Mr, Fullarton, 
arrived from Monghyr. It is said Lady Hope and some other 
women are left behind, most of the gentlemen are in irons, 
Captain Turner died of a fever at Monghyr. Our servant Nicolas, 
in attempting to get in to the gentlemen, was made a prisoner 
on account of his being dressed with a kris, sword and tar get. No 
accounts of either our army or His Excellency’ S, 

Tuesday, 20th and 21st.—Nothing extraordinary ; our servant 
Nicolas is released by making application to the Durbar, Hear 
the Dntch niet has sent wine, &c., &c., to Mr. Ellis, 

Thursday, 22nd,—Considerable rain with a great wind, it being 
the full moon and just at the equinox, 

Friday, 23rd.—As His Excellency still continues at Monghyr, 
it gives us reason to think our troops are not yet in possession 
of the upper pass. 

Saturday, 24¢th.—Nothing extraordinay. Hear for certain that 
our troops are at Shahabad, that the enemy are repairing what of 
Monghyr they had destroyed, that everything was in the greatest 
confusion in His Excellency’s camp, that Somero had the manage- 
ment of every thing. His Excellency had not eaten for three days, 
nor allowed his nagara* to beat, that he and Somero were at 
Monghyr, and his army advanced to Gurghat nulla, sothat we may 
hourly expect some news, 

Sunday, 25th.—This evening heard that ten Europeans at 
Barh had been tied and thrown into the river, so that from this 
we may guess what we are to expect Hear also an account 
that parwanas have arrived here to several jemadars, and that it 
is thought many are sent to jemadars of His Excellency’s camp. 
Some think he will be laid hold of by his own people. 

Tuesday, 26th—This morning hear that Lady Hope has arrived 
at the Dutch factory. A rumour prevails of His Excellency having 
been completely defeated a few days ago and lost every 
gun, &c., that he is now on his way to Patna, The very peons 
are in great agitation on this account. 





* Kettle-drum. Mr. Wheeler prints this word Nazir! 
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27th.—Heard from good authority that His Excellency is retreat- 
ing, and was two days ago at Surajghara, Somero and the Armenian 
with a party at Monghyr, aud our army at Bhagalpur. Also a party 
had crossed the river and are crossing up on the other side. Bood 
(Booali) Khan with the Sets and several other persons were at Barh. 
Many prisoners have been released, amongst the rest Sheik Moha- 
med was released from this place, aud put under the care of a 
friend of his in His Excellency’s army aud goes out here to-morrow 
morning. 


Thursday, 28th, Friday 29th.—Hear that His Excellency is 2 
coss this side of Rahuanala, and Somero with the Armenian at the 
nullah, that his people are going off daily, aud he is in great 
fear of his life. That about three weeks ago he proposed cutting us 
all off, but was prevented by Somero, the Armenian, and some 
of his jemadars, The Mollidar* (?) with a good force will be at 
Hajipore in three days, that His Kxcellency intends striking 
off for the hills at Ramserai (?) within 8 coss of this place. It is 
believed his orders would not be obeyed here, as most of the 
city seem willing to protect us. Grijan Khan had 15 horses 
which arrived here yesterday, but the gates were shut and 
they not permitted to enter. As things grow towards a crisis, our 
situation must create us much anxiely. It is said he will be 
at Ramserai the day after to-morrow, so that our fate must be 
determined in two or three days at furthest. 

Suturday, 30th.—Mahomed Emir (?) Khan with the Sets and 
some other prisoners still remain without the east gate, 12 
Europeans who catae with him arrived in the city to-day, 

Sunday, 1st October—Heard that His Excellency would be 
at Barh to-day and our troops at Rahuanala, that Grijan Khan is 
either killed or badly wounded by his Moguls in a dispute 
about pay. ‘Ten Europeans arrived here to-day. 

Monday, 2nd.—Hear the Sets and Mahomed Khan are 
safely lodged in the city and that the Jemadar sent his chobdar 
to Mr. Ellis yesterday, telling him not to be uneasy, and if he 
wanted money he would let him have it. Many of our guards 
have left us. Rice had risen within these few days to 6 seers 
forarupee. Heard this night that His Excellency is at Bishen- 
pur and will pass this place to-morrow. Are told not to be 
uneasy, for we should be safe. 

Tuesday, 3rd.—'To-day His Excellency arrived at Ram Narain’s 
gardeu, and to-morrow comes into the city. They have been 
very busy to-day, mounting guns on the bastions of this place. 
Heard that Mir Jaffir’s brother had made his escape. 





* Soin MS. Poasibly the true reading is Captain Wedderburn, 
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Wednesday, 4th —Hear the Sets were cut off near Barh. 

Thursday, dth.—Heard this morning that Mr. Ellis and 
47 gentlemen were cut off last night, so that doubtless our fate 
must be in 24 hours, for which God prepare us all! 

The diary encs here, bat the unfortunate prisoners were not 
to be so soon pat out of their agony, They must have lingered 
on for nearly a week in hourly ¢ xpectation of being massacred, 
for it seems that they were not put to death till Tuesday the 
11th October. Dr. Fuilarton tried to save them, but in vain. He 
sivs iv his letter to the Board, that he applied to Melindi Ali 
Khan for his interest on behalf of the gentlemen in the 
Chahalsatun, who were seven in number, and were not killed 
till the [1th of October, but that when Mir Kassim was _peti- 
tioned about them he gave no answer, but still sent orders to 
Sumru to cut them off. Dr. Fullarton also applied to Ah 
Ibrahim Khan who interceded for them, but Mir Kassim gave him 
no answer either. 

It is not quite clear whether Mr. Ellis and the other prisoners 
at Haji Almed’s house were killed on the 5th or 6th October. 
Fullarton had his interview with Mir Kassim onthe 7th, and if 
Gholam Hossein Khan is correct, this was the morning after the 
massacre. Apparently, the interview took place at Jaffar Khan’s 
garden east of the city, where Mir Kassim had his camp until 
the 14th October when he marched to Phulwari. Gholam 
Hossein’s account is very graphic. He says that of all the pri- 
soners, the only one who remained alive was Dr. Fullarton, who 
had endeared himself to the grandees of the Court and even to 
Mir Kassim. The morning after the massacre, and while: still 
ivnorant of its having occurred, Gholam Hossein went to Mir 
Kassim to pay his court. He stayed an hour and was going 
away, vhen Mir Kassim bade him remain, saying, your friend 
is coming ! “As I knew nothing of what had happened, | 
could not help asking with surprise, who was that friend, and 
from whence he came. The Nawab answered, well, you may go, 
1} shall send for you again. On this answer I returned to my 
tents, which were in Ali Ibrahim Khan’s compound, and I sat 
down full dressed, expecting to be sent for again. In a little 
time, a mace-bearer came to tell me that I was wanted. I went 
immediately, and was hardly seated in the Nawab’s presence, 
when I deseried Dr. Fullarton coming. He wore a Hindustani 
dress and presented, in compliance with .the custom of those 
countries, a few rupees in nuzzer to the Nawab. The latter de- 
clined taking them and graciously added these words, “ There was 
no such custom between you and me hitherto, and having em- 


braced him, he bade him go and sit by his friend. The doctor 
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eame and seated himself close to me. A moment after, the 
Nawab looking at him steadily, uttered these words; ‘‘ Fraud with 
friends, and treason with acquaintances.” “ What did you mean by 
that?” “You have received under your roof within the town, 
a number of armed men as sick, and have let them out again 
the night on which they have surprised the city walls.” The 
doctor without the least dismay or fear, answered in a firm 
tone of voice, “My Lord Nawab, Ido not fear death, you have 
killed all those countrymen of mine, do kill me likewise, you 
may, you are the master, but never will I admit that I am ouilty 
of treason, Ihave not done that. If it be proved against me, 
J] am content even now that you order me to be put to death,” 
After saying these words, he chanced to spy Akyadet Mend Khan, 
brother to the famous Emir Khan, who was sitting over 
against him—a nobleman, whose house at Azimabad (Patna), was 
parted from that of the doctor’ s only by a wall. “That nobleman,” 
suid the doctor again, “is my neighbour, ask him. Inguire 
from whom you please.” As really the accusation had no 
foundation, the nobleman in guestion vouched for the Doctor's 
innocence, aud said that the Doctor was not guilty. On this 
assertion the Nawab paused again, and putting on an air of 
kindness, he bade him go to Calcutta, if he had a mind to it, 
or else he might remain with him. The Doctor had the pru- 
dence to decline going to Calcutta.” Fullarton’s narrative some- 
what differs from this, for it conveys the impression that he was 
willing to go, but that afterwards the Nawab changed his mind 
and would not send him. Mr. Vansittart points out that in 
this interview, Mir Kassim was anxious to vindicate himself from 
the charge of having killed Mr. Amyatt, but laid no stress on 
the massacre in Patna, He probably looked upon this as merely 
an incident im the war;and was. only anxious to show that he had 
not begun the quarrel, There can be no doubt, too, that his wrath 
against Mr. Ellis was so great, that he could not think it wrong to 
kill him or wish that the deed had been undone. 

The charge which he made against Dr, Fullarton of having in- 
troduced men into the city had its origin in the fact, that 
Fullarton had his house in the city near the Chahalsatun where 
the Military hospital was. he fact of the hospital’s being in the 
city is referred to in a letter from the Patna Council to the Board, 
and represented as a reason why they should get possessiou 
of Patna. They wrote: “ But let us suppose for a moment that 
on the Nawab’s marching against us, we quit the factory and 
take post, are we to sacrifice our surgeons and sick who reside 
in the city ? ” 

It certainly was an awkward arrangement that the hospital 
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should be so far off and in the middle of the city. Ina diary 
(by Dr. Campbell?) quoted by Mr. Talboys Wheeler, p. 320 of 
“ Karly Records” we find the subject referred to. The diarist, as 
well as Dr. Anderson, dined at thelactory on the Plassey anniversary, 
and says that he took Carstairs aside and asked him if he 
thought it was safe for him to stay longer in the city. Carstairs 
told hint that he might stay that night. but no longer, and in- 
vited him out to his garden (Bankipore). Accordingly the writer 
went there next day. 

In those days Patna was surrounded by a wall and had only 
two gates, aun eastern and western oue. There was, however, 
a wicket called the Barbanna wicket which led from near the 
factory into the town. This gateway was a subject of great 
dispute between Mir Kassim and the Patna Council, and at last 
he shut it up. This was an inconvenience to the factory, and 
we can sympathise with the Council in their wish to have the 
gate opened, though possibly their servants abused the privilege 
of using it. Mr. Vansittart, as President, wrote a minute about 
this gate on 19th January 1763: He says—“In order fully to 
understand the question relative to the Barbanna gate and the 
intrenchment by the water side, it is necessary to describe the 
situation of the places and to refer to what passed on this subject 
last year. 

“ The city of Patna, extending itself down two miles fesitn east 
to west along the river side, has two principal gates, one at the 
east end, the other at the west. Between the western gate and 
the river side is the Barbanna gate, or rather wicket, being a 
small entrance into a very narrow street; and the English fac- 
tory being situated on the river side, about 2 or 300 yards 
to the westward of the city walls, and from this gateway used to 
find a convenience in their entrance, as the principal western 
gate isa full half mile from the factory, The city is surround- 
ed by a wall and ditch, except by the river side, The 
north-east angle is closed by thie citadel, or rather the Nawab’s 
palace (the Chahalsatun, &¢.,.) which extends itself into the river, 
so that there is no passage by it. At the north-west end 
is a bastion called, the Mutni * bastion, between which and 
the river was an open passage into the town.” At this time 
the cantonment was at Dankipore. ‘The Dinapore cantonments, 
it appears, were not built till 1769— (Williams, p, 156). 

Dr. Fullarton was the only Englishman of rank who es- 
caped from the Patna Massacre. Mir Kassim made him over 
to Ali Ibrahim Khan, and the latter allowed him to reside 





* This is the Chota Matui of the diary. 
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at the Dutch factory. Mr. Wheeler says that he never 
seems to have been in danger, but Gholam Hossein tells a 
different tale. Luckily Fullarton managed to bribe the Jemadar 
of his guard, got into an old boat, by means of which he 
crossed over to Hajipur and joined Captain Wedderburn. 
This was on 25th October. Dr. Fullarton’s hairbreadth es- 
capes make us think of another famous Doctor.—Dr. Brydon 
who was the solitary survivor of the massacre at Jagdallak. 
Fullarton was evidently a brave and good man, and the notices 
of him which occur in the Seir and elsewhere, are like gleams 
of sunshine in a murky atmosphere. He distinguished him- 
self at the disastrous battle of Massimpore* in February 1760, 
when he was the only officer who was not killed. He spiked 
one gun and brought off another, and when the ammunition- 
waggon got damaged, he quietly stopped and mended it, and re- 
sumed his retreat. Afterwards he took an active part in 
repulsing M. Law when the attack was made on the city 
shortly before Captain Knox’s opportune arrival. What be- 
come of Fullarton, I do not know, but Gholam Hossein speaks 
of him as being in disfavor with Major Carnac. This may 
have been unfortunate for his interests, but it says nothing 
againd his merit. 

* Captain Carstairs, who metal the Patna troops, was 
an officer of some standing. He was an Ensign in 1756, and 
Captain Williams says in one place (p. 127), that he was wound- 
ed in the defence of Fort William, but got on board one of 
tle ships and so escaped the Black Hole. In his Appendix, 
however, (p. 349), he speaks of him as having been at an out- 
factory, and as having in this way escaped the Black Hole, 
He was at the battle of Plassey, and he took part in the 
famous Council of War which preceded the action, He voted 
with Coote, and the rest of the minority, in favour of coming 
to an immediate action. In 1758 he was disgusted because 
Clive gave a majority to a Captain Gowan who had come 
round from Bombay, and along with seven other Captains 
he resigned his Commission and went to Europe. He returned, 
however, and was restored to the army, though with loss of 
rank. In 1761 he got the command of the Patna troops in 
succession to Major Carnac who, it seems, was removed be- 
cause he was a field officer, and so could not be subject to 
the civil authorities, The forces which Carstairs commanded 
at Patna were very considerable, and it is strange that he 
could not do more with them. ‘The return printed by ‘Vansittart, 


——— —— —» 











* Perhaps the name is Mohsinpur, a village north-west of Fatwa. 
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and which is also given in Colonel Broome’s work, shows that on 
30th April 1763, there were at Patna four companies of Europeans 
consisting of 220 non-commissioned officers and privates, and 17 
officers ; 57 artillerymen, 1 Captain, 4 Lieutenant fireworkers, 
a Commissary, and an Adjutant; 4 battalions of sepoys consis- 
ting of 88 officers (including native officers), and 2,533 rank 
and file. Probably a good many of them deserted before 
the attack on 25th June, though Mr. Ellis tried to keep them, 
by ordering them to be prepared to march at a moment’s notice, 
in virtue of which they became entitled to batta. During, 
and after the disaster, great numbers of them deserted, and 
there does not seem to be any good authority for the state. 
ment that 2,000 of them were cut to pieces. It is probable 
that many of the Europeans deserted likewise, as they were 
a very mixed body, many of them being French and or 
Jermaus. It is not certain what became of the English 
soldiers who were imprisoued at Patna, On 18th October, Major 
Adams wrote to the Board that Dr. Fullarton was the only 
gentleman who was not put to death, but that all the Eng- 
lish soldiers were still alive. Abont a month later he wrote 
that the private soldiers were murdered by sixty at a time, 
According to Captain Williams, who got his information from 
Serjeant Speedy of Captain Carstairs’ detachment, onjy four 
serjeants escaped. 

These men had been sent to Purneah after they were made 
prisoners at Manjhi. The Purneah Nawal treated them kindly, 
and would not kill them when Mir Kassim ordered him to 
do so. He was, however, compelled to send them to Patna, 
and had them put on board a boat which was in charge 
of a jemadar and twelve burkandazes. When the _ boat 
reached the Ganges, and they were beginning to sail up to- 
wards Patna, the serjeants overpowered the guard and made 
the manjhi row them down to Udha Nala, where they fell in 
with the army under Major Adams. 

One of these serjeauts was Serjeant Speedy, from whom 
Captain Williams got his account of Carstairs’ detachment. 
Speedy had served at home and been in the battles of Dettingen 
and Fontenoy. He died in 1767. Another of the four was 
Serjeant Douglas who was afterwards killed in Captain Edwards’ 
disastrous engagement with the Sanvassis in Rungpore, Captain 
Williams tells the story of the serjeants’ escape very graphically, 
and one seems to see the gallant serjeauts overpowering their guard 
and tossing the manjhi from his lofty perch into the Ganges. More 
fortunate than Palinurus, he caught hold of the rudder and was 
allowed to come on board again, and piloted them down tlie river. 
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The attack on Patna was a flagitious act and deserved to fail, 
It brought about the death of Mr. Amyatt and the whole of 
the miserable war. It would, however, have probably succeeded 
if the English had not been over-confident. The city was com- 
pletely taken except the fort and the palace, but instead of remain- 
ing on duty it appears that Carstairs and Mr, Ellis and the rest of 
the principal men all went to Bankipore to breakfast, The bulk 
of the army dispersed in search of plunder, and the few guards at 
the east gate were soon overpowered by the reinforcements 


which came in from Fatwa. Mr. Long gives a letter from the. 


otticers of the Dutch factory descriptive of the disaster. Lt 
is dated 27th June and recites how the English after defending 
themselves for a day and a half in the factory had been obliged 
to fly by parties over the sand flats and cross the river, 

“ About the middle of the night we saw the flames arise from 
several salt golahs and the stables uear the Euglish Factory ; soon 
after was heard a heavy firing from the lower part of the tower (2) 
of the Fort. This morning we understood that the English had 
evacuated their factory and retired, but whither we kuow not 
for certain, butin all likelihood to the bottom, the firing from 
the Fort having most probably sunk the boat it fired upon,” 

The Dutch Factory was situated far down the town on a site 
which is still known as the Posta Ollandez. The information of 
the officers was not accurate, for Dr. Auderson’s diary shows that 
the fugitives were not molested. 

The detachment was still a large one, but the men were dis- 
pirited by failure,and were worn out by the tvilsome march in 
the rains and over a flooded country to Manjhi. They were also 
a retreating force, their object being to get shelter in Oude. It 
is probable that Mr, Ellis’ former intrigues with the Vizier Sujah 
Daula, induced him to try and seek for safety in his dominions, Ellis 
and his party always denied that such intrigues existed, but 
two letters printed by Vansittart show that Mir Kassim had 
ground for his suspicions about this matter. 

At Manjhi, Ellis and the troops were intercepted by Samru, 
who had crossed over from Buxar with some battalions of 
sepoys. He was provided with artillery, while our countrymen 
had apparently only a howitzer. 

Mir Kassim was very exultant over the recovery of Patna. 
The news of the attack reached him at noon, and it nearly 
killed him according to Gholam Hossein. About twelve hours 
afterwards, in the middle of the night, the news came that 
the English had been driven out of the city. Mir Kassim imme- 
diately ordered the military music to strike-up, and its sound 
awakened the whole town of Monghyr. At daybreak the gates 
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of the public hall were thrown open and every one hastened to 
offer nuzzurs and covgratulations, He gave vent to his feel- 
ings in @ curious sarcastic letter to the Board. It is a song of 
triumph, and is a vivid picture of the state of his mind at the 
time: “ In my heart,” he wrote, “I believed Mr. Ellis to be my 
inveterate enemy, but from his actions, I now find ne was in- 
wardly my friend as appears by this step which ha has added to 
the others, Like a night robber he assaulted the Killa of Patna, 
and robbed and plundered the bazaar and all the merchants an 
inhabitants of the city, ravaging and slaying from the morning to 
the third pahar, When I requested of you 2 or 300 muskets laden 
on boats, you would not consent to it. ‘This unhappy man in conse- 
quence of his inward friendship favoured me in this fray and 
slaughter with all the muskets aud cannon of his army, and is 
himself relieved and eased from his burden,” 

This was written on 28th June and was the first intimation to 
the Board of the failure of the attack on Patna, 

The most noteworthy of the sufferers by the Patna Massacre 
was Heury Lushington, one of the Company’s civil servants, 
I have no doubt that he was the Lushington who was in the 
Black Hole. He escaped then, apparently, by sucking the perspir- 
aticn from Mr, Holweil’s shirt sleeves. After this bis name often 
appears in the history of the transactions of the time, aud we 
always find him acting a vigorous part. 

He had a high regard for the gallant Shitab Roy (in 
itself a mark of merit), and escorted him past Chaprah, and 
across the Surju when he had incurred Mir Kassim’s displea- 
sure and been obliged to seek shelter in Oude, He remained 
with the troops at Manjhi, when Ellis and the others came 
over to the island, and at the supreme moment, in Haji 
Ahmed’s house, he died like a brave man, after cutting down 
one of his murderers. He was at Patna at the time of the 
attack on the city and for some time before, and was second in 
Council there. I am sorry to say that he does uot seem to have 
been at all more scrupulous than his neighbours, He was Lord 
Clive’s Secretary in 1757, and seems to have been the person who 
wrote out the Red Treaty with Omichand, and who by Lord Clive’s 
orders, committed the forgery of Admiral Watson’ name. * 

As illustrative of the magnificent ideas of Clive about money, 
we may notice that he deposed that Mr. Lushington had some- 
thing very trifling for his share in the fictitious treaty—‘ about 





* The gallant Admiral never heard of the forgery, according to Captain 
Brereton, who was his Lieutenant in the fleet, until he was on his death-bed, 
and then he said that as there was so much iniquity among mankind, be did 


not wish to stay any lopger amoug them. 
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50,000 rupees.” These were siccas, and at the exchange of the 
day were equal to £5,625. 

In 1760, Lushington was with Colonel Caillaud, and acted as his 
juterpreter. In this capacity he was mixed up with the assas- 
sination plot against the Shahzada, and seems to have been the 
person who put Caillaud’s seal to the paper. This was the famous 
affair of the three seals, when Mir Jaffir, Miran and Caillaud, each 
put his seal to a paper whereby one Conderoy, (?) formerly Diwan 
of Kamgarkhan, was promised a lakh of rupees and the command 


of Kamgarkhan’s territory if he would deliver the Shahzada into- 


the Nawabs’ hands or assassinate him. This was on 15th April 
1760. Caillaud reported the arrangement to Holwell, who was 
the Governor and whoexpressed no disapproval of it Iam glad 
to think that Captain Knox, who was present at the time and 
was shortly to start on his rapid march to Patna, did not like the 
thing, and said it was a pity so fine a young fellow should fall 
in that manner, Caillaud afterwards was tried for his conduct 
on this occasion and defended himself by saying that he knew 
that the paper would have no effect, and that he only signed 
to quiet Mir Jaffir, who was uneasy at Mr. Holwell’s intrigues 
with the Shahzada. The Board acquitted Caillaud on the ground, 
among others, “that his conscience at the time never reproached 
him with a bad design,” and because they were satisfied that his in- 
tentions were good, although he erred in the measure, This 
acquittal was ratified by the Court of Directors on Ist June 1763, 
with the addition that the acquittal was an honourable one, * 

The details of the massacre in Haji Ahmed’s house are given 
in the Seir, (especially in the translator’s notes) and in the letters 
of Dr. Fuliarton and Major Adams. It seems that on the very 
day on which Mir Kassim received Vansittart’s and Major Adam’s 
letters he sent Samru to massacre the prisoners. Samru came at 
about 7 in the evening to Haji Almed’s house and sent for 
Kilis and Lushington. As soon as they came they were cut down. 
Others were sent for and killed in the same manner, but one 
gentleman escaping with a wound in his shoulder alarmed the 
others who proceeded to defend themselves with bottles and plates. 
Their knives and forks had already been taken from them. 
They drove out the sepoys but they returned and shot them, It 
is a miserable story and only relieved by the courage of the 
sufferers. Lushington died sword in hand and Gulston preserved 
his haughtiness to the last and refused to be saved. We have 
no particulars as to how the prisoners in the Chahalsatun were 





+ Of course it may be pleaded for Lushington that on. both occasions he only 
obeyed his superior Officer. 
47 
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put to death. The translator of the Seir says that the native 
commanders refused to do what the wretch Samru accomplished, 
and that when one of them was asked to undertake it, he said 
that he could not kill unarmed prisoners, Mir Kassim might 
send lis sweepers to do such work. 

Some additional particulars of the massacre are given in a 
letter from Major Adams, quoted in the East India Military 
Calendar, Vol 2, p. 81. Appareutly this letter was written shortly 
after the capture of Patua, for it refers to Captain Irwine 
(Irving ?} as wounded but, seemingly, as still alive. The letter 
is a different one from that published in Mr. Long’s Selections, 
From it we learn tkat Samru deprived the prisoners of their 
knives and forks on the pretext thathe was going to give them 
a dinuerin the English fashion. ‘“ At night when he arrived he 
stood at some distance in the cook room to give his orders, and 
as soon as Messrs. Ellisand Lushington entered, the former was 
seized by the hair, and pulling his head backwards, another 
cut his throat; on which Mr, Lushington knocked him down, 
seized his sword, killed one and wounded two more before he 
was himself cut down, after which the gentlemen being alarmed 
by Mr. Smith, they stood on their defence and repulsed the sepoys 
with plates and bottles, until Samru_ ordered the sepoys to 
fire down upon them from the top of the house, which they obeyed 
with reluctance, alleging that they could not think of murdering 
them in that manner. All the private men were murdered by 
sixty at a time, and this bloody-minded villain went so far as to 
put to death a young child of Mr. Ellis.” In the same letter Major 
Adams givesthe number of gentlemen killed as 49. No doubt 
when this letter was written by Major Adams he was, being in 
possession of Patna, in a better position to ascertain the facts 
than when he wrote the letter of 18th October. 

He says nothing about the prisoners in the Chahalsatun, and 
therefore in spite of the statement by Dr. Fullarton, some 
mystery still hangs over their fate. It seems clear, however, 
that they were all murdered. When we think of their fate it is 
sad to read the poor diarist’s entries about their sending their 
superfluous effects to the Dutch Factory in expectation of their 
being taken up country by Mir Kassim, 

Major Grant * who was aid-de-camp to Major Adams made a 
statement before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
which deserves to be recorded in favour of men for whom 
little that is good can be said. He stated that when the army 





* I presume that this is the officer who as Captain in Aldercron’s 
Regiment, got a lakh of rupees for helping in the revolution in favour of Mir 


Jaftir in 1757, 
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ot to Shahabad on the way to Monghyr, Mir Kassim wrote to 
Major Adams that if he advanced further he would cut off the 
English gentlemen who were in his power. Major Adams and 
others then wrote to Messrs, Ellis and Hay, recommending them 
to purchase their liberty from their guards at any price. The 
answer of Ellis and Hay to this was, that their countrymen 
ought not to be attentive to them, for they must submit to their 
fate ; and they desired that no considerations of their situation 
should prevent the army from proceeding in their operations, 

The same witness stated that when the army got to Barh they 
found the bodies of the two Sets buried in the apartment of a 
house there. They had been put to death by Mir Kassim’s orders, 
aud their bodies exposed under a guard of sepoys, to beasts and 
birds of prey, that they might not be burned according to the 
rites of their religion. These unfortunate men were brothers, 
aud their names were Jagat Set Mahtab Roy and Rajah Sarup 
Chand. This story is probably more correct than the other 
ove which says that they were drowned at Monghyr, and that their 
servant Chuni insisted on being drowned along with them. 

Samru’s real name appears to have been Walter Reinhardt, 
though a Major Polier, writing in 1776, speaks of him as bearing 
the name of Balthazar. There is a good deal of doubt about 
his nationality, for naturally no country is anxious to claim him, 
According to the translator of the Seir Mutakherin, Samru was a 
German, but the translator* was a Frenchman and may not 
have wished to recognise the murderer as a countryman. Colonel 
Broome says that Samru was an Alsatian, having been born, or at 
least brought up, in Strasburgh, where he was at one time a 
butcher, Another account says that he was born in the Electorate 
of Treves and came out to India as a carpenter. He was first in 
the French service, and then, like many other Frenchmen, he 
entered the English service. Probably this was when Pondi- 
cherry was taken and Lally’s Regiment took service with us. 
Shortly after Calcutta was taken, Samru deserted to the French 
service and became a Sergeant at Chandernagore. Not long ago 
there was a sensational trial at Innsbruck, when a nobleman was 
found guilty of cheating some Tirolese by inducing them to be- 
lieve that they were descended from Samru and entitled to share 
in his reputed wealth, 





* He was a M. Raymond, but he seems to have become a Mussulman, 
and to have adopted the name of Haji Mustapha. I suppose that it is 
his will which is referred to in Morton's decisions, 2nd Ed., p 109, quoted 
by Mr. Whitley Stokes under section 331 of Act X of 1865. 

T The name Balthazar might easily be changed into Walter. Sleeman, 
says Samru was born at Salzburg, in Austria. ‘This corresponds with the 
Tirolese story, and it is very likely that Strasburgh is a mistake for 
Salzburg, 
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Samru died in 1778 not long after the death of his former 
master Mir Kassim. His widow, Begam Samru, was a remarkable 
character. According to one account she was the daughter of 
an impoverished Mogul nobleman, but the more probable story 
is that she was a danciug-girl from Cashmere, Samru induced her 
to profess Christianity, and when she became an old woman she 
endowed churches and chapels. But in youth and middle 
age she was a sort of Catherine of Russia and delighted, like 
Burns’ heroine, in proper young men. George Thomas, the 
six-foot Jrish adveuturer, who became a powerful chief and 
dreamed of conquering the Panjab, was one of ler favourites, 
but she had many others. Less prudent than Queen Elizabeth, she 
married one of them, and this, according to Captain Franklin, 
was the cause of her greatest misfortunes, 

Bishop Heber who saw her in 182+ gives a description of her 
which reminds one of the Barouness von Bernstein : “ She 3s a very 
little, queer-looking old woman, with bmniliant but wicked 
eyes,and the remains of beauty in her features.” It is to be 
hoped that the story the Bishop tells about her treatment of a 
nautch-girl is not true.* 

The author of the Memoirs of Colonel Skinner tells a story of 
the Begam which is too good to be omitted. It seems that 
after Lord Lake’s victory at Delhi, she came in person to, pay 
her respect to the conqueror, She arrived just after dinuver 
and was carried in her palki to the reception-teut. Lord Lake was 
highly pleased with her loyalty, and forgetting that it was a 
native lady that he was receiving, he gallantly advanced and took 
her in her arms and kissed her. Her attendants were astounded, 
but the Begam was equal to the occasion. She gravely accepted 
the kiss, and then turning to her attendants quietly observed 
that it was the salute of a Padre to his daughter! 








———— ————— 


* Interesting accounts of the Begam will be found in Sleeman’s Rambles 
ard in Mr. Keene’s article in this Review (January 1880) on Sardhana, 
The story about the nautch-girl seems to be substantially true, and with 
the addition, that two girls were buried alive and uot one only, Mr, Keene 
is wrong in making Bishop Heber responsible for saying that the Begam 
smoked a pipe over their graves. The Bishop says nothing about this, 
and itis not likely that a woman ‘of rank, like the Begam, would use 
the hookuh. But it seems true that she caused two of her slave girls 
to be flogged till they were insensible, and then had them buried while 
still alive, in front of her tent. No doubt the girls were believed to have 
committed a very serious offence—that of setting fire to some houses— 
and itis but fair to mention that Colonel Sleeman considered that the 
punishment was merited aud necessary in order to support the Begam’s 
authority, ‘he Begam lived long enough to receive the prayers and 
best wishes of her sincere friend Lord Bentinck, wheu he was giviug up his 
government. Le died in January 1836, Samru’s first wife lived still longer, 
for she did uct die till the rats of 1838. 
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On 6th November 1763, or just a month after the massacre, 
Patna was taken by storm by the troops under Major Adams. The 
siege-operations were conducted by Major Knox who had been 
educated at Woolwich, and was then Quariter-Master General. 
‘I'he garrison of the citadel made a gallant defence, and on one 
occasion made a successful sally and carried one of the batteries. 
Major Irving was killed at the assault of the citadel aud several 
officers were wounded, At this time Mir Kassim, who was no 
soldier, was encamped either at Bikram or Mahabalipir. He 
fled afterwards to the Vizier’s country, but came back with him 
to Patna in April and invested the city. Sujah Daulah, the 
Vizier, was in command, and had his right at Jatir Khan’s garden, 
his centre at Lohanipur and his left, under Mir Kassim, at 
Bankipore. If he really occupied all this extent of country he 
must have had a very large army indeed. The English were 
commanded by Major Carnac. On 3rd May the Vizier made an 
attack on the English position, but after fighting all day he was 
fiually repulsed. Major Carnac’s official report of this battle 
is given by Colonel Broome iu his Appendix, and from it we learn 
that two English officers were dangerously wounded on the 
occasion. Sujah Daulah remained at Patna for nearly a month 
after this engagement and the hostile camps remained looking at 
each other, as Captain Williams expresses it, till 30th May when 
Sujah Daulah moved off towards Maner. The campaign was 
renewed under Major Munro and ended on 28rd October 17€4 
in the decisive battle of Buxar. Only a month before this there 
was such a mutinous spirit in the army, that Munro was obliged 
to blow away twenty-four sepoys from the guns. ‘l'wenty of 
them were blown away at Chaprah, and it was on this occasion 
that four grenadiers (Williams says three) begged to be executed 
first. Their plea was, that they always fought in the right of the 
line, and that, therefore, they were entitled to be bound to the 
guns on the right, and thus to be the first shotaway. Their 
request was complied with, “ the four battalion men were uutied 
from the guus, and the four grenadiers tied and blown away,” * 

Captain Williams was present on the occasion as an officer 
of the Marines and he says that there was not a dry eye 
among them, though the marines had long been accustomed 
to hard service, and two of them had actually taken part in the 
shooting of Admiral Byng, 

Gholam Hossein Khan has also his story about this affair. He 
tells us that twenty-five mutineers were sentenced to be blown 





* Colonel Muwro’s evidence before the Committee of the House of 
Commous, 
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away, and that one of them who was a Brahman asked for some 
moments delay to perform his devotions. Having obtained his 
request, he prayed to the sun, and took a little clay from the 
ground, rubbed his forehead and whole face with it, and then 
marched up to the gun and submitted quietly to be blown up. 

Captain Williams’ book abounds in grim stories, and is a 
curious picture of the times. One of his most striking anecdotes 
is about a sepoy who shot his Commanding Officer, Captain Ewans, 
He was tried by a drumhead Court Martial and sentenced to 
be drawn asunder by horses, ‘The horses being fastened to his 
limbs, many attempts were made to draw them from the body 
but without effect, and then the sepoys were allowed to put him 
to death, which they did with their swords.” This was in 1772. 

In writing the above narrative I have not attempted to discuss 
the origin of the war or to detail the miserable controversies about 
the right of private trading. It wasa sad business throughout, 
and 1 am glad to get away from it. My main object has been 
to introduce Dr. Anderson’s diary to the public. Ino thinking 
over the events of 1763 we are reminded of Thackeray’s preface 
to his novel. “A feeling of profound melancholy comes over 
us in our survey of the bustling place. An episode of humour 
or kindness touches and amuses us here and there—a pretty child 
looking at a ginger-bread stall; a pretty girl blushing whilst 
her lover talks to her and chooses her fairing; poor Tom fool, 
yonder behind the waggon, mumbling his bone with the honest 
family which lives by his tumbling; but the general impression 
is one more melancholy than mirtiful.” 

Feelings, such as these, rise up within us when we contemplate 
the actions of our countrymen and their adversaries. Here and 
there we find an honest man, an Admiral Watson or a Shitab Roy. 
The beautiful episode of Captain Speke and his son will live 
for ever in the pages of Ives, and the devotion of Mrs, Carey, 
the self-sacrificing tenderness of Sujah Daulah’s wife, and the 
tranquil courage of fFullarton, are subjects of pleasant 
thought. But the general impression we get is of fierce and 
unscrupulous contention. There was plenty of courage, but there 
was no gentleness and very little of fair dealing. 

Naturally my sympathies are with my countrymen, I feel 
that they were my own flesh and blood, that amidst all their 
splendour they led wearisome lives, that for them there were 
no isles of the blest, no Darjeeling or Simla, that no fair haired 
children prattled round their kuees, and that the fierce Indian sun 
was ever beating on their heads, “I would give half my income, 
cries Francis on some sweltering day in Calcutta, to be up to my 
neck in the Thames, and how often must the thought of this and 
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of the beautiful fields of England have struck our forefathers with 
despair. When we go to one of our old cemeteries and find how 
nearly every Englishman or Englishwoman died in the morning of 
their lives, we see what a price we have paid for our Indian Empire, 
it is easy for us now with sufficient salaries and a settled govern- 
ment to marvel at the deeds of the Anglo-Indian Nawabs, but 
we cannot forget that we have taken up the inheritance. Csesar’s 
unprovoked aggression upon Britain led to the civilization of the 
country, and Clive and Hastings’ spoliations have resulted in 
British India, We must remember, too, that our most respectable 
statesmen have been sometimes more mischievous than the early 
buccaneers of India. Cornwallis stands on a far higher level 
of morality than Clive or Hastings, but none of them ever did a 
thing fraught with so much evil as Cornwallis did when he brushed 
aside the expostulations of Shore and enacted the Permanent 
Settlement. 

The character of Mr. Ellis is one which it is not pleasant 
to dwell upon. He was headstrong and foolish as well as_unprin- 
cipled. It was a great misfortune that owing to the dismissal 
of Mr. McGuire by the Company, for joining in an unsubordinate 
letter to them, Mr. Ellis became the Chief of Patna. His disposi- 
tion may be judged of from the fact that when Hastings, a member 
of the Calcutta Board, came up from Caleutta in April 1762, ex- 
pressly to arrange matters between him and Mir Kassim, Ellis would 
not go to Patna to meet him, buf remained in his country-house 
at Singhia (?)* fifteen milesaway. Hastings waited in Patna for five 
days, and then went on to Mir Kassim’s camp at Sasseram, He wrote 
to Ellis from Sasseram-and-in-his letter took notice of the slight. 
Your motives, he said, for denyivg me that opportunity (of an in- 
terview) which though but as a compliment to a member of your 
own Board, I might have expected, are best known to your- 
self. In his reply Ellis said that he did not think any member of 
the Board could reasonably expect that he should pay him the 
compliment of travelling fifteen miles at this season. He made 
no offer to see Hastings on his return journey, and went on to abuse 
the Nawab and to tax him with being groundlessly suspicious, 
“Twice has the city of Patna been alarmed with a _ report 
that the English intended to attack it ; and in consequence thereof 
guns mounted, guards augmented, gates shut and admittance denied 
to every one belonging to the factory ; and all this without the 
least plausible pretence whatever being given.” While Ellis wrote 
in this way of the discomforts of a i5 miles journey, he ignored 





* Probably Singhighat on the Chapra side of the river. Jt can hardy. 


have been the Sivghia in Darbhanga, 
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the fact of the much longer journey that Hastings was making, 
His denial of any design on Patna reads strangely when we thiuk 
of what happened in the following year. 

The most prominent personages at the time of the distur- 
bances were the Governor and the Nawab—Vansittart and Mir 
Kassim. Hastings, who was far and away superior to both of 
— in ability, was in a subordinate position and could not effect 
much, 

Both Vansittart and Mir Kassim, were in false positions and 
neither of them was strong enough to overcome the difficulties 
occasioned thereby. Vansittart had the disadvantage of being 
a Madras man and of superseding the Bengal officia'ls, This 
made him obnoxious, especially to Mr. Amyatt who had hoped to 
succeed to the chair. Mir Kassim filled the position of our 
William the Third, for he came to the masnad by dethroning his 
father-in-law. 

In a former essay I endeavoured to draw a parallel between 
Hastings and Nandkumar and it strikes me that there was a resem- 
blance of a similar nature between Vansittart and Mir Kassim, 
They were both good office men, well intentioned, and naturally 
humane, and both were beloved by their friends, Circumstances 
were too strong for both of them, and drove the one into sacri- 
ficing Ram Narain and the other into the Patna Massacre. Their 
fates were alike disastrous. Mir Kassim died in indigence and 
exile at Delhi, and Vansittart was drowned at sea. He was 
coming out to India in the Aurora frigate, but the ship never was 
heard of after she passed the Cape. This was in 1769, and 
the same calamity involved the poet William Falconer who was 
purser on board. 

Vansittart was an honest and moderate man as things were then, 
but he could not abstain from trading aud from taking presents, and 
consequently he could not look his enemies in the face, Both he and 
Hastings seem to have had their trade protected by Mir Kassim, and 
when Vansittart went on his delicate mission to Monghyr in 
December 1762, he took large presents from Mir Kassim. At such 
atime his conduct should have been absolutely pure, but we 
find that he took five lakhs «two of which were actually paid 
to him at Monghyr), and that he allowed two ladies who were in 
his company to go into the Zenanaof Mir Kassim and receive 
presents of jewels! Vansittart in his letter to the Directors of 15th 
September 1768, did not attempt to deny the statement of Mir 
Kassim’s treasurer and of the banker Bolaki Das. “I have never 
endeavoured, gentlemen, to make you or tlie world believe that 
I passed through the Government of Bengal without receiving 
presents, at a time when there was uo law against it,—and so many 
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reat examples for it ; but this I have said, and with the strictest 
truth, that I never received one that could prejudice the Company 
or distress the country, or put back even for a day any public or 
private payments depending for others.” 

The character of Mir Kassim seems to me to be an in- 
teresting study. He was a timid, nervous man, and yet 
possessed of ambition. He was not scrupulous, for he proposed 
to Holwell * that Mir Jaffir should be put to death, and not 
merely dethroned. His excuse, and it was not a bad one, was 
that Mir Jaffir and Miran had twice tried to kill him. He 
was cruel to Ram Narain, though here again there is not 
much room for sympathy with the victim. Ram Narain was 
a wily Hindu who played fast-and-loose with the French and 
English. His behaviour to Coote after the battle of Plassey 
shews what sort of man he was. 

On the other hand, Mir Kassim had many good qualities. 
He is extolled by Golam Hossein for his love of justice, 
and he seems to have fully deserved the praise. M. Raymond 
gives a remarkable instance of Mir Kassim’s self-command 
in a note to his translation of the Seir. He says, that once 
when Mir Kassim was holding court and deciding cases, he 
gave a decision against a suitor who was present in person, 
The latter was so enraged, that he cried out before the judg- 
ment-seat ;: “God had drunk wine when He appointed such 
an one as you for a ruler.” The audience was appalled and 
the amla called out for punishment on the man, but the Nawab 
calmly said: “ He has lost his case and is out of his senses, and 
you won’t let him exhale himself in-abuse.” 

Mir Kassim’s patience in submitting to the insults aad in- 
juries inflicted on him by Ellis and others, astonished Hastings, 
and perhaps moved him somewhat to contempt. “ Was I 
to suppose myself in the place of the Nawab,” he writes to 
Vansittart, “I should not be at a loss in what manner to protect 
my own subjects or servants from insult,” 

Mir Kassim’s forbearance and self-command, were allthe more 
remarkable considering the passionate, excitable nature of the 
man. This trait comes out frequently in his letters. “ For 
God’s sake,” he writes to Vansittart, “let not go my hand in the 
middle of the sea, I told you face to face, and have written again 
and again to you, that on account of the difference of disposi- 
tion betwixt me and the English gentlemen, I looked upon 





_ * Holwell apparently forgot this circumstance afterwards, but we have 
it on his own authority. Mr. Thornton has an amusivg note on Holwell’s 
want of memory or want of caudeur in the matter, 
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myself as insufficient for this employment; accordingly it 
were much better that, in the same manner as they gave 
it once to me, they now deliver it over to whomsoever they 
may think proper. Why need I continue to repeat these things 
to you? Itis the custom of Europeans to change their chief 
every three years. As three years of my being Nazim are almost 
expired, and you have never had any pretence by any deviation 
on ny part ; therefore with a view to effect a change and turn 
me out, you have been raising all these disputes and altercations, 
aud have written to your gomastalis to commit disturbance and 
ravages in my country; and have sent troops to beat, bind, 
confine and carry off my officers, expecting that I would accord- 
ingly make some stir, and you might be furnished with a pretence 
against me, 

Mir Kassim’s abolition of the transit-duties was a great 
stroke. It reminds us of the Dutch letting in the sea upon 
their lands or of the burning of Moscow. “Tt confounded the 
Euglish traders somewhat in the same way that Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
offer to take the oath non- plussed the conservatives. 


H. BeVERIDGE. 
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1. The Adventures of the Panjab hero Rajé Rausdlé. By the 
Rev. Charles Swynnerton : Newman & Co. Calcutta, 1884. 

2. The Legends of the Panjab. By Capt. R. C. Temple, Vol. 1: 
Triibner & Co. London, 1883-4, 

3. The Indian Antiquary, Vols. XI, XII, XIII. 1882-4 | 

4, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1854, pp. 123- 
163. 

5. The Rajas of the Panjdb. By (Sir) Lepel Griffia: Triibner & 
Co. London, 1873, 

6. Rajdsthan. By Colonel Tod, Vol. II, 1829. 

7. Panjab Chiefs. By (Sir) Lepel Griffin. Lahore, 1865. 

8. The History of I.diaus told by its own Historians. By 
Sir Henry Elliot, Vols. 1 & 11. Triibner & Co. London, 1867-9. 


6 ee great legendary hero of the Panjab is Raja Rasalé, From 

Hazara aud Rawal Pindi to Ambala, and thence to Dehli and 
Multan, all the country over, are his praises sung and his deeds re- 
counted in many a thousand household. The peasant relates his 
story, the bard sets it to music, the humble writer of chap-books 
murders it and prints it, the poet glorifies it, and all delight in it, 
from prince to beggar. So great is his fame as a leader in war 
in the days gone by, that every Jatt family of repute is anxious 
to claim him among its ancestry, and so widely spread the fame 
of his deeds, that half the old forts and inexplicable freaks of 
nature in hill and~ plaimare attributed to him or to his imme- 
diate surroundings, Is there an old ruin in the neighbourhood, 
then it is Rasalu’s, or his enemy’s, or his father’s, or his relatives ; 
is there a deep, narrow chasm in the hills, then it is where his 
horse took its well-known leap ; is there a horse-shoe mark in the 
rocks, then it is where his horse stood when he overcame his enemy, 
And this, not in one locality, but in dozens, Ra&wal Pindi claims 
him as its own, possesses his palaces and all the places where he 
performed his feats: he hunted in Hazdré; he fought in Jhelam 
and Lahore; he married in Gfijrénwald, he dwelt in Sialkot, 
it was his home and the place of his origin, and like Rawal Pindi, 
it claims him as its own special hero ; down south, about Ferozpur 
and below Gugairaé, and again about Dehli, are his habitations 
found. Then across the Jamna we find him at Sardhan4, near 
Meerut, since made so famous by the Begam Samra, and at 
Kanauj. Going further south we find him famous all over Raj- 
putana, and an ancestor iu many a Rajpat family roll; at Jodh- 
pur and Ujjayiu especialiy, tit we are carried to the bauks of the 
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Godavery. And wherever he is found he is always the same in- 
dividuality and the same personage, the great hero alike in love 
and war, the son of the equally heroic Sdélivahana the Saka, the 
opponent of the orthodox followers of the Br&hmans of the 
period. But otherwise, who he was and where he lived, and what 
he really did, history, as we are accustomed to know it, sayeth not. 
But that he was, however, once a personage of the first importance 
in the North-Western portion of India, there seems to be no doubt, 
and that the solution of the riddle of his date is well worth 
attempting, we will endeavour herein to show. 

There are, of course, two ways of looking at Ras&l4. Either he 
wasa purely mythological hero having no existence in the flesh 
at all, or he wasa really historical personage, whom successive 
generations of story-tellers aud singers have found it convenient 
to use asa peg on which to hang their tales. A writer in the 
Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore,* in briefly reviewing 
Mr. Swynnerton’s Rdjé Rasdlé has quoted from the Westminster 
Review, while deprecating the notion, a series of remarks to 
show that R&éj& Rasalu and his story are solar myths. These 
remarks will be again quoted here in full, in order that as em- 
phatic a protest as possible may be entered against the style 
of argument therein adopted :— 


‘* King Rasalu, it is asserted, was a solar myth. No one at all acqaint- 
ed with the science of comparative mythology can, we are told, fora 
moment, doubt it. Thus, as the sun in his course rests not in toiling and 
travelling, so Rasalu’s destiny forbade him to tarry in one place. And 
as the sun, after a battle, however tremendous, with the elements, shines 
forth clear and victorious, 80 Rasalu, after a series of magical thunder- 
bolts hurled at him by the giants, is found, shortly after, standing calm 
and undaunted. Hence, Rasalu is considered as merely another form of 
the fables of Indra, Savitar, Woden, Sisyphus, Hercules, Samson, Appollo, 
Theseus, Sigwid, Arthur, Tristram, and a host of other heroes, with one 
or other of whom every country, civilized and uncivilized, is familiar, 
Again, one large class of the old nature-myths relates to the fortunes of 
“fatal children,” in whose lives the destruction of their parents is in- 
volved—even as the rising sun destroys his parent, the darkness, from 
which he springs. These children are almost invariably the subject of 
prophecy, and though exposed and made to suffer in infancy, invariably 
grow up beautiful, brave, and generous. Thus, Perseus, who kills Akri- 
sius; Gidipus, who smites his father Laius; and Rasalu, whose destiny 
it was to slay Salvahn his father. Again, like the early ideal of Samson, 
and like the later ideal of Arthur, Rasalu is the king of spotless purity. 
Moreover, as the sun dies inthe west but rises again, so Rasalu, in com- 
mon with King Arthur, is expected to appear once more. 

“Then, Raja Rasalu has a wonderful horse, who at a crisis warns his 
master not totouch him with whip or spur In like manner, in the sun- 
myth of Phaeton, that hero is charged not to touch with his whip the 
horses of Helios. To take one more instance, the legend of Mir Shikari 





* For July Sth, 1884. 
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is, as the author has remarked, the story of Orpheus, of Amphion and of 
Pan ; but itis also the story of Hermes, Sigurd, Volker, Tristram, and 
many others; all of whom were pre-eminently harpers, surpassing all 
men ; or, in other words, they were impersonations of the action and the 
power of azr in motion. ; 

There are many other remarkable points in these singular legends of 
Rasalu, pointing them to acommon origin with theancient solar myths 
of all countries ; but we have said enough to enable our readers to un- 
derstand the principles, at least, which lead the Westminster Reviewer, 
and other students of comparative mythology, to regard the sun as the 
original fount at which story-tellers of all ages have refreshed their listen- 
ers’ thirst for recitals of a heroic nature.” 

This is all very pretty and it sounds well to say, that “no one at 
all acquainted with the science of comparative mythology can for 
a moment doubt” that Raja Rasélu is a solar myth, but if com- 
parative mythology is a science at all, it must at least show that 
its assertions are capable of proof. Is there a shadow of a 
proof, properly so called, of any of the statements in the para- 
graph quoted? Can the history of the stories as told at the 
present day be carried back, step by step, to the solar myth 
and its development into ordinary folklore? Has anything 
regarding our hero been yet discovered which will give even a 
hint of such development? What if it can be shown that the 
stories our scientific comparative mythologist has here 
strung together form merely a part of the stories told of the so- 
called solar hero, and that the same stories are not told of him 
in different localities, and that all those he has put into one ca- 
tegory to suit his theory are not told in any one locality? What 
if it can be shown that some of the stories are the common 
property of every Indian village, and are told singly, in many a 
variant form, from Kashnifr to Bombay? What if it can be shown 
that there is many another story of Ras&lG@ which the liveliest 
imagination could not twist into the battle of the elements, or 
the action of the sun, or moon, or dawn, or any other natural 
phenomenon that might occur to it, and that we have abso- 
lutely no reason for not receiving them as genuine tales about 
Rasala, if we receive as such those that he has quoted ? 
The fact is, that there is a stage in most scientific enquiries in 
which the imagination usurps the place of pure reasoning, “ There 
is a river in Macedon, and there is also, moreover, a river in 
Moumouth, and there is salmons in both” was the style of argu- 
ment that was called science in the study of philology, until 
almost vesterday, bringing down on it, deservedly enough, a con- 
tempt among the students of the exacter sciences from which it 
has hardly yet recovered. “ Have we not Sinsi for the name 
of a criminal tribe ?” says our Indian sage of to-day “and does not 


Sdns hai mean ‘ it has breath,’ and is not there a story to show 
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that Sdnsf is derived from séns hai? and fs not that enough 3” 
Says the same man, “the caste name of your gardener, the Mali, is 
derived from md /¢, ‘the mother was taken,’ as the legend shows, 
The labouring caste name Duggar is derived from do ghar, from 
a mixed marriage the eponymous ancestor made. So Baloch is 
from bad log and Jaghdalithe language of the Jatts along the 
border, is from jatt géli.” We could go on quoting in this 
strain for ever, for this isthe kind of etymology still in vogue 
with every ‘educated’ native, and quite satisfies him, as it satisfied 
our own near predecessors. It is nothing more nor less than the 
imagination running riot, and this seems to be also the state 
of mind in which the ordinary mythologist still exists, He 
lets his imagination loose to follow its own fovlish way, and, 
presto, the thing is done and his point is proved. The hero beats 
his enemies—which by the way he usually does in a story—and it 
is the sun conquering the storm clouds! He has one adventure 
after another, and it is the sun running his course across the sky. 
He is mortally wounded and gets over it, perhaps miraculously, 
and it is the sun setting and rising. He has a long white beard, 
aud it is the winter clothing of the forest. He has twenty sons, al! 
minor heroes, and these are the lightning flashes. His wife runs 
away with somebody else, on whom he wreaks prompt ven- 
geance, and it is the evening conquered by the night, who in turn 
is slain by the returning sun, What is simpler and what 
more beautiful! “ No one at all acquainted with the science of 
comparative mythology can for a moment doubt” any of these 
things, especially when they have been applied to story after 
story all the world over with signal success, Granting the 
beauty, the ingenuity, and the aptness of the ideas thus evolved, 
there are still those fortunately who are not satisfied with them, 
until it is proved in the ordinary way, that any particular hero 
isa solar myth. ‘That Raja Raséla was, 1t cannot be too emphati- 
cally asserted that there is at present no proof whatever. 

That there should be many students of folklore aud mythology 
who should revel in such notions and publish them to the world 
as science, is unhappily only what is to be expected, but it is very 
much to be regretted that their writings should be received at 
their own valuation. ‘That this is the case is only too clear from a 
study of Mr. Ralston’s Songs of the Russian People. Everywhere in 
that book he quotes the lucubrations of author after author on the 
solar or lunar or elemental origin of hero after hero of Russian 
popular lore. In justice to him it must be said that he does this in 
a tentative way, and evidently presents them for what they may be 
worth, but he quotes enough and often enongh to show that Russian 
aud Slavonic folklore have inside aud out been loug the sport of the 
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comparative mythologic imagination. If the nascent study of the 
Indian folklore can be saved from the same kind of thing, it will, 
indeed, be well for it. 

Sixteen years ago Professor Max Muller * in his inaugural lecture 
on taking the professorial chair of comparative philology at Oxford, 
describes the rise of the study of philology as it is understood 
at the present day. First, there were the Jesuits studying the 
oriental languages including Sanskrit, and asking one after an- 
other—“How is it that Sanskrit has so many words in common 
with Greek and Latin? ” Then came the foundation of the mother: 
of Eastern studies—the Asiatic Society of Bengal—long since 
surpassed in fame and growth by more than one daughter, but 
still proudly holding her head as high as any of them. And 
then arose Schlegel, and Bopp, and Burnouf, and Pott, and Grimm, 
aud many another, and, behold, the study of Sanskrit and philology 
had become popular, ‘“ A kind of silent conviction began to spread 
that there must be in Sanskrit a remedy for all evils: people 
could not rest till every word in Greek and Latin had in some dis- 
guise or other been discovered in Sanskrit. Nor were Greek, Latin 
and Sanskrit enough to satisfy the thirst of the new - discoverers, 
The Teutonic languages were soon annexed, the Celtic language 
yielded to some gentle pressure, the Slavonic languages clamoured 
for incorporation, the sacred idiom of ancient Persia, the Zend, 
demanded its place by the side of Sanskrit, the Armenian followed 
in the wake: and when even the Ossetic from the valleys of 
Mount Caucasus, and the Albanian from the ancient hills of Epirus 
had proved their birthright, the Aryan family of language seemed 
complete and an historical fact ; the original unity of all these 
languages was established on a basis, which even the most scep- 
tical could not touch or shake. Scholars rushed in as diggers rush 
into a new gold field picking up whatever is within reach, and 
trying to carry off more than they could carry, so that they 
might be the foremost in the race, and claim as their own all 
that they had been the first to look at or to touch. There was 
a rush, and now and then an ugly rush, and when the armfulls of 
nuggets that were thrown down before the world in articles, 
pamphlets, essays and ponderous volumes came to be more care- 
fully examined, it was but natural that not every tliing that 
glittered should turn out to be gold.” “ All languages were, if 
possible, to submit to the same laws: what is common to all 
of them is welcome, what is peculiar to each is treated as 
anomalous, or explained as the result of later corruption.” 

This period of comparative philology, says Professor Max Miiller, 





*Chips. Vol. 1V, pp. 2-41. 
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has been laughed at as being syncretistic, which I take to mean 
as that which combined discordant elements, and some of the 
results he gives further on. “Sanskrit scholars who had discovered 
that one of the names of the god of love in Bengali was Dipue 
(sic), ie., the Inflamer, derived from it by inversion the name 
of the god of love in Latin, Cupid /!/ Sir William Jones iden- 
tified Janus with the Sanskrit Ganesa, te, Lord of Hosts, and 
even later scholars allowed themselves to be tempted to see the 
Indian prototype of Ganymedes in the Kanvu-medhdtithi or 
Kunvamesha of the Vedas.” “It was extremely tempting to 
derive paradise from the Sanskrit paradesa. The compound 
puradesa was supposed to mean the highest or a distant country, 
aud all the rest seemed so evident as to require no further eluci- 
dation. Paradesa, however, does not mean the highest or a dis- 
tant country in Sanskrit, but is always used in the sense of a 
foreign country, an enemy’s country,” a sense exactly preserved 
in the common cry of a stranger in Northern India—main par- 
desi ddméi hin. “ Further,” says the Professor, “as early as the 
Song of Solomon (IV, 138) the word occurs in Hebrew as pur.:és, 
and how it could have got there straight from Sanskrit requires,- 
at all events, some historical explanation.” And this is our moral. 
The mythologists say that Raja Rasdlu’s story, as repeated in the 
Panjab in the present day, is a solar myth, This requires his- 
torical explanation, if the charge of pure syncretism is to be 


avoided, 
About the same time that Prof. Max Miiller delivered his ad- 


dress, was published Prof. C»mparetti’s Researches into the Book 
of Sindibaéd,* which exhibits the value of the historical method, 
of showing how a tale has come to assume the form in which we 
now find it. There is no guessing here, no flights of the imagi- 
nation backed up by strongly worded assertions, no jumping to 
conclusions, but sober deduction and strict proof. The writer first 
carefully ‘sorts’ the stories current about Sindibad, until be 
arrives at “the form and contents of the story in the ‘ Book of 
Sindibéd.’” He then proceeds to examine “ those particular re- 
dactions which can be shown to be more immediately the common 
basis of all the Eastern versions at present known,” of which he 
shows that the Western versions are secondary offshoots, 7.¢., not 
taken direct from the books about the Eastern ones, but compiled 
from the oral versions then current. The Western literary versions 
have given rise to fresh oral traditions, and hence the present Wes- 
tern forms of the stories of Sindibaéd. These basic versions are (1), 
the story of Syntipas, Greek from Syriac, dated end of eleventh 





* Ricerche intorno al Libro di Sinaibad, 1869, 
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century A.D. ; (2), Parables of Sandabar, Hebrew from Arabic, 
dated early in the thirteenth century; (3) the Sindibid-néma, 
Persian from Arabic, dated 1375; (4) the Tati-ndma of Nagq- 
shabi, Persian, dated 1329; (5) the Seven Wazirs, Arabic, date 
not settled, but not old ; (6) the Book of the Tricks and Deceits 
of Women, Spanish from Arabic, dated 1253. After discussing 
them at length, the writer arrives at the conclusion that all the 
known versions of the tale found in these works are from the “ Book 
of Sindibad.” The question then is, what is this book and 
whence came it ? All that Professor Comparetti can directly trace 
about it is, that it was probably written in Arabic by a Persian 
of the name of Masa previous to the tenth century, and that 
Mas’Gd{, who lived just before Mubammad, knew of a story about 
Sindib&éd. But be this asit may, it is certain that Naqshabi’s 
book was based on a text in Persian, which in his time was anti- 
quated, and which was not translated from, but was based in the 
Sukusaptati, and so the origin of the story of Sindibéd, though 
not the story itself, as now or at any time known to literature, is 
traced to Sanskrit books, in which its history has been well 
illustrated by Benfrey’s researches into the Punchatantra. Here, 
then, is the history of this book as told by Professor Comparetti 
so far as the evidence guides him, and whether others, who 
following the same line of research may agree with him or not, 
it is, at all events, plain that in writing what he did, he knew 
what he was about, and it would be well for writers on native 
myths and the like to labour to produce a similar impression on 
their critics. 

Writes Professor Max Miiller in 1870, +“ count not your chickens 
before they be hatched, is a well known proverb in English, and 
most people if asked what was its origin, would probably appeal 
to La Fontaine’s delightful fable, La Laitiére et le Pot au Lait.” 
With the Professor’s guidance let us follow up this tale to its 
known origin, though it is probably incorrect to say that it is 
responsible directly for the proverb. It was first published in 
1678, and the question is, how to trace it to its acknowledged 
source in the Panchatantra? In La Fontaine's fable it is Perrette, 
the milkmaid, that counted her chickens before they were hatched, 
and in doing so threw over her milk pail, In La Fontaine’s time 
her story was more or less common property, and turns up in 
“Contes et nouvelles de Bonaventure des Periers,” 16th century, 
and in the “Conde Lucanor” of the Infante Don Juan Manuel, 
about 13840. Again in Rastells’ “Dialogues of creatures mora- 
lysed,” about 1517, she is a ‘mayden with a galon of mylke,’ 
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and this book is a translation into English of a Latin one 
“ Dialogus Creaturarum optime moralizatus” of the 13th century. 
And lastly, Rabelais in his Gargantua, 15th century, refers to the 
farce “ Du pot au laict,” but the hero in that is a shoemaker. 
Whence, then, did this common story of the 13th to the 
17th centuries spring? The fons et origo is traced back to 
the days of the Abbasside Khalif Al-Manstr of Baghdd&d, to 
the celebrated Arabic book of tales Kaléla wa Damna written 
by Imém Abu’l Hasan Abdullah ibn Al-Mugaffa about 750 
A.D., and what has happened to this book is somewhat 
as follows, It was translated into Greek as _ Ichnelates 
and Stephanites in 1080, and this into Italian as “Del governo 
de’ regni” in 1583, and into Latin in 1666. It was translated 
into Persian prose about 1150, and this was modernised in 
1494 as the Anwar-i-Suheli * and translated into French in 
1644 as “Livre des Lumiéres.” The AnwéA4r-i-Suheli was also 
turned into Turkish in 1540 as the Humdayun-ndéma, and thence 
into Spanish in 1654 under the title of “Espejo politico,” 
Going back again, in the thirteenth century, Kalfla wa 
Damna, gave rise to the Latin “ Alter Gisopus” but it does not 
appear that this stream ran. any further, and there is another 
short stream arising from the translation into Spanish in 1289, 
called Calila-é-Dymna, Latinised in 1313 as Calila et Dimna, 
But in 1250 Kalila wa Damna was turned into Hebrew, 
thence into Latin as “ Directorium humane vite” about 1270, 
and thence into German in the 18th century, both of which 
last were once celebrated books. “The Directorium” went 
into Spanish in 1493 as “exemplario contra los engaiios,” this 
into Italian in 1548 as “ Discorsi degli animali” and this into 
Frevch in 1556 as “ Le plaisant discours des animaux” and into 
Italian in 1552 as “La filosofia morale,” and this last into 
English in 1570 by North. Lastly, the “Discorsi” and 
« Filosofia” are both represented by the “Deux livres de 
filosofie fabuleuse” of 1579. We have, therefore, now traced 
our tale into the popular lore of the 17th century, and shown 
how it became so. We are also now in a position to under- 
stand clearly what Prof. Comparetti meant by saying that 
the Western versions of Sindibaéd were secondary offshoots 
of the Eastern ones, for the tale of La Fontaine is directly 
such, having arisen out of current folklore, which itself 
arose out of current literature borrowed from the East. We 
must now go back to the Kalila wa Damna and see whence 
it came, The author professedly took it from a Pahlavi book 





* Touched up as the Ay4r-i-Dauish in 1590, which was translated into 
Hindustani as the Khird Afroz. 
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composed by Barziya or Pazroyf, the Court physician of 
Khusrav Anfshfrw4n (Nowsherwan) about 550 A, D.: The 
story of this author is, that he translated his book from a Sanskrit 
work while travelling in India, and though Kalila wa Damna 
could not have been taken from the Panchatantra, yet it is 
known that extensions of that book have existed from time 
to time, the favorite Hitopadesa being one of them. ‘To prove 
that the Pahlavi book was taken from the Sanskrit tales, there 
is the internal evidence of the book itself (as translated into 
Arabic) and curiously its title. In the oldest Syriac M. S. 
this is “Qalilag and Damnag,” which is the Pahlavi Kalilak and 
Damnak and the Sanskrit Karataka and Damanaka, as Prof. 
Benfey has shown. Lastly, in the Panchatantra, Perrette and 
her milk pail appear as a Brahman and a pot of ghi and 
honey. Thus, do we step by step carefully and painfully trace 
our proverb from East to West, and from ancient to modern 
days. Whether or not further investigations may show our 
ultimate deductions to be right or wrong, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the system pursued being really scientific. There is no 
leaping and jumping, and evolving out of {nner consciousness here. 

There is another lesson to be learnt from a study of Prof. 
Comparetti and Max Miiller’s writings. However surely and 
unerringly we may he able to trace a fable now told in an 
English or an Hungarian nursery to an ancient Indian 
source, we shall find that the innumerable vicissitudes through 
which it has passed on its journey from East to West and from 
age to age, have-totally altered its complexion in every case, 
Though a _ certain story of the present day is unqestion- 
ably a lineal descendant of a certain other story of ages ago, 
we may be perfectly sure that it has itself changed, as much 
as those, who now tell it to point a moral or to please a child, 
have changed from the remote ancestors that invented ft. 
To base an argument, therefore, as to the origin of a story on 
the version now found in the mouths of the people is sheer 
folly, and can but succeed in bringing down on those who do 
so, the contempt and ridicule of scientific men. There seems 
unfortunately a tendency on the part of some diligent folklor- 
ists to act as if a modern tale had no history, and in their 
arguments to jump at one leap from the present times to 
boar antiquity, to evolve the embroyo, as it were, out of the 
appearances of extreme old age. ‘This tendency cannot be 
too earnestly combated, and it is with this view that the value 


of the historical method has been here shown at such length, 


The perfection of historical treatment for the purpose of 
derivation is reached in the great English Dictionary of the 
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Philological Society now being published under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Murray, and we cannot do better than describe 
the system adopted in his own words. “The Dictionary en- 
deavours (1) to show with regard to each individual word, when, 
how and in what shape and with what signification it became 
English ; what develepment of form and meaning it has since 
received ; which of its uses have, in the course of time become 
obsolete, and what still survive; what new uses have since 
arisen, by what processes and when : (2) to illustrate these facts 
by a series of quotations ranging from the first known occur- 
rence of the word to the latest, or down to the present day ; 
the word being there made to exhibit its own history and mean- 
ing: and (8) to treat the etymology of each word on the basis of his- 
torical fact,and in accordance with the methods and results of modern 
philological science.” It would be impossible to find space in an 
article such as this for quotations from the Dictionary to show how 
these priuciples have been carried out, and the reader must be 
referred to the book itself, but there can be no doubt that what is 
true of words is also true of stories, There is, in fact, only one way 
of ascertaining the real truth about a folk tale, and that is by 
tracing it back to its last traceable root, as it were, on the his- 
torical plan. We should be. prepared to show, when, how, and 
in what shape it is first found in the country where we now 
find it, and if this is not the last trace of it, whence it came : what 
developments of form it has since received, which of these are now 
obsolete and which still survive, and what new forms of it 
have since arisen, by what processes, and when ; and we should be 
prepared to prove all this by quotations from ascertained sourees. 
But the labour involved in carrying out such a system is far too 
vast for one man to undertake, and it is only by the combined 
labour of many minds that anything of value can be achieved 
in this way. ‘The great Dictionary isa monument built up by 
many many hands working in unison at its myriad parts, for 
under Dr. Murray have been employed 30 sub-editors and 1,300 
readers, who have supplied 3 millions of quotations from the 
works of more than 5,000 authors; and to descend to very much 
humbler things, the history of Perrette and her milk pail and of 
the story of Sindibad are the results, collected together into 
intelligible shape by one writer, of the labours of very many 
others. Surely the consideration of these things should show 
us in its strongest light, the folly of jumping to conclusions in 
explaining such a matter as the legend of Rasélu, and that 
he who would set himself the task of showing its true import 
should wait until historical materials have been adequately 
gathered, or rest content with merely exhibiting the extent that 
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researches have reached to date and pointing out what is still 
wanting. Unfortunately as regards Raj& RasdlG there is no 
alternative, and we are forced to attempt the latter task only. 

Not that the material for the history of Indian folklore {s 
wauting, but it has never been properly sifted as yet, or worked 
up into a useful shape. The field, as I have said again and 
again, is almost incredibly vast, and it is still a virgin soil, for 
the haphazard scratchings over its surface that have taken 
place so far, can hardly be said to count for anything. The 
work of exploring, too, is facinating to a degree, when once 
fairly entered on, for the very ground cries out, as it were, for 
tillage, and new discoveries await the labourer on every side, 
The joy and the delight of obtaining some thing of value for 
his pains are sure to be rapidly his, and if only the more in- 
telligent portion of the Anglo-Indian public could be induced 
to see this, we should not so often have to complain of its 
apathy and unconcern of the good things so close at hand. A 
glance at the lists of vernacular books published in the various 
Government Gazettes will show that the works which run 
into the greatest number of editions in India, and which 
are published in the largest numbers in those editions, are 
chap-books sold for an anna or so per copy. And what do these 
chap-books containt? Nothing but folklore as a rule: rechauffeés 
of local legends and stories dished up in every imaginable shape 
to suit the various kinds of readers to be found in the towns, 
One may constantly observe chuprdsis, and such like men, with 
much time on their hands and a smattering of reading and 
writing, pouring over a badly printed and battered copy of one 
of these chap-books with evident satisfaction to themselves, 
Take it up and you will find it to be a Sipdéhi-ndma, or a Qissa 
Rdéja Dhol, ora Qissa Rajd4 Bhartalt, and so on. Ask them 
about it, and if not too ashamed to answer, it will be found that 
they have had the whole story by heart from childhood, and 
that it is the form in which the local poet has served it up, that 
delights them now. Asarule, I have found that the unwritten 
legends and stories I have collected from the lips of wandering 
bards are all to be met with in some such rough publication or 
other. I have a collection of some 200 to 250 of these chap- 
books issued from various vernacular presses in the Panjab, in 
Persian, Panjabi. Hindi, Urdu, and Pushto: abstracts of them 
all being gradually made, but these are merely a few to what 
must be available. Here then is a field quite vast enough for 
the most enthusiastic to undertake. But this is only as regards 
to-day ; and for the last two or three centuries an examination 
of Sprenger’s catalogue of manuscripts formerly belonging to 
the Kings of Oudh at Luckuow, convinces one that materials 
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for the later history of modern Indian folk-tales should be abun- 
dant, and that there is no lack of them in the centuries: further 
removed from us. However, whether it be paucity of material 
or want of labourers that prevents our building up a satisfactory 
history of the Legends of Rasalu, it is still impossible to do it at 
present, and all that can be here attempted is, to gather together 
in one view what is now known about him. 

A study of the various legends current about RasélG shows 
that they can be separated into two portions: the professedly 
historical and the purely folklore. Let us deal with the former 
first, and make here a real attempt to fix this hero’s place in 
the page of history. But the subject is so obscure and difficult, 
that it is impossible to speak otherwise than tentatively, and ] 
find that I am forced to alter my views as to details almost 
every time it is touched, though the general conclusions remain 
pretty much the same, 

It was said at the commencement of this article that very 
many of the Jatt families of the Panjab count Ras&li as 
an ancestor. The chief among those that do so come from 
two main stocks, the Siddhfis and the Sansis. The Siddht 
story is that they are descended from the Batti (7. ¢, Yada or 
Yadava) Réjpat prince Jaisal, the founder of Jaisalmer, and 
the families that claim this descent in the present day are in 
order of seniority Kaithal, Jhumbaé, Arnauli and Sadhowéal, 
descended from Siddhu’s eldest son Dhar, then Nabha and Jind 
descended from Tilokhé the eldest son of Phdl the senior eponym 
in descent from Siddh, and the branches of Jind, Badrukhan 
and Didlpura; then Bhadaur, Kot Dainé, Ramparia, Patiala and 
Malaudh, from Ph&l’s second son Raima; then Jifindin from 
his third son Réghtii; then Laudhgharié or Gamti from the 
fourth and sixth sons Chanu and Takht Mal ; then comes Faridkot, 
and lastly Atariw4la descended from younger sons higher up 
the line, This gives us seventeen leading families from this one 
stock alone. Fortunately the dates of the leading names in the 
tree up to Jaisal are well ascertained, for Jaisal himself died in 
1168 A, D. and was succeeded by his eldest son Salb&han (not 
the great Salbahan), while his second son Hemal (died in 1214), 
sought his fortunes, in the Panjab and founded the Siddha tribe, 
through Siddhdi the sixth in descent from him, From whom the ninth 
ig Barér, at which point the Faridkot line breaks off calling them- 
selves Barars, and then twelfth from Baraér comes Phfl (died in 
1652), from whom the great Phdlkian families all spring. Thegenea- 
logy on tiie next page will explain the relationship of the families 
much more clearly, but the point for the present purpese is, that 
we trace our genealogy according to the family bards up to 
Jaisal of Jaisalmer, who died in 1168 A, D. 
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Now the Sinsis go further back in their family tree, though 
claiming the same descent practically, for they say they are des- 
cended from Raja Gaj, the father of the great Sélvahan and grand. 
father of Ras&l@ and ancestor of Jaisal of Jaisalmer. Their 
story is that Sdélvahan had 16 sons (Tod says 14), of whom 
Baland was the eldest, Paran (so well known as Paran the Bhagat) 
was the second, and our hero Ras&l@ the third, and that they 
themselves are all descended from Péran. Their immediate com- 
mon ancestor was Badha Sing, (died in 1718), from whose elder son 
Chanda Sing are descended the great Sindh4anwalia families, and 
from whose younger son Nodh Singh (died in 1763), come the still 
greater Sukarchakias, rendered so famous by the great Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh of Lahor. For our present purpose we must try and 
fix the place of Raja Gaj in history. So far we have been following 
Sir Lepel Griffin, but we must now seek the guidance of Colonel 
Tod, still going on bardic tradition, with such light as contemporary 
history gives us, 

From Tod’s account of Jaisalmer, a kind of genealogy (see 
below) can be made out, though it is obviously not complete, 


Zable showing the principal names in the descent anterior to Faisal 


R4ja Gaj, fought the Musulm4ns (?) about 700 A.D. 
Salbéhan of Sialkot, reigned 33 years. 
| 





| 
Baland of Sidlkot. Ras&lé of dicficot, who 
| is (?) Reteil of Ghaznf 
A D. 697-713. 





| | 
Bhatti of Laéhor, Eponym of Bhiépatt. 


the Batti RAjpiats. | 
Chakito, fought the Muham- 
Mangal Réo. madans at Ghazni. 


| 
Majam Réo. 


| 
Kehar, founded Tannot 731 
A.D., and was a contempor- 
ary of the Ummiyad Kha- 
lifa Walid 705-714 A.D. 


Tanno, founded Bijnot 757 
A.D., Bijai R&i, succeeded 
in 814 A.D., Deordj. born 
845, founded Deogarh or 
Deordéwal in 852. 


Mind. 

Bacher, sateeatiat 978 A.D. 
Dus4j, succeeded 1043. 
Jaisal, founded Jaisalmer 

1156, died in 1168, and 


was the ancestor of the 
Sidhi _, 





| 
SAlbshan, killed 1200 A.D. Hemal, #6, asf. Daan 
cestor € atis. 
Chachik Deo, who succeeded 
in 12:19 A.D. 
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But here again thefr can be little doubt as to the date of the 
Jeading personages in the line, and their real place can be 
determined with some certainty. Raja Gaj, says Tod, 
opposed the King of Khur&saén at Ghazni with great success at 
first, but being at last slain by him, he was succeeded by his 
son Sdlvéhan, whom he had by the daughter of the King of 
Kashmir. Salvahan, on his father’s death, retreated to the 
Panjab, which he conquered, founding there Sélvéhanpar, 4. ns 
Sialkot. Before his death, however, he recovered Ghazni, which 
he handed over to his son Béland (the brother of Raséli be 
it remembered,) who again lost it to the Musalmans. Béland 
was succeeded by Bhatti, the modern eponym of the tribe, and 
third from him we find Kel, the founder of Tannot in 731 A. D, 
and the contemporary of the Ummiyad Khalifa Walid, about 
whose date there can be no doubt, and which is 705-714 A. D, 
Here, then, we are in firm ground, and from hence to the time 
of Jaisal, his foundation of Jaisalmer in 1156, and his 
death 1168, it is all plain sailing. The statement, that Raja 
Gaj and his immediate descendants fought the Musalméns at 
Ghazni fixes their date as the end of the 7th century, for the 
struggles of the early Arabs against the Hind@ kings of Kabul 
continued from 697 A. D. to the days of the great Sultan 
Malmid’s immediate predecessors in the 10th century. So that 
according to tradition as preserved by the bards of the Siddha 
and Sansi Jatts in the Panjab and by those of the Bhattis in 
Jaisalmer, we trace our hero to his home and to his date about 
700 A. D., and it is to be here remarked how well all the stories tally, 
We must turn to the story of the attacks of the Muhammadans on 
Kabul to see how far the Rajp&t story is corroborated. Now in the 
accounts of the long struggle in what is now Afghanistan, there 
was a very prominent character on the Hindu side, whose 
name, thanks to the uncertainties of the Persian character, 
varies as Ranbal, Zentil, Zenbil, Ratbyl, Zenbyl, Rateil, Ratpeil, 
Rantal, Zambil, Zantil, Ratpil, Ratteil, and which Price guessed 
to be Vittel, and Wilson to be Ratanpal, and I myself to be 
Richhpal. However, whatever may have been his real name, 
he successfully fought the Musalm&ns in and about 700 A. D,, 

and the consensus of opinion is, that the name isa title rather 
than a real name. It is as likely as not that the early 
Muhammadan historians, in their ignorance of the ways of the 
Hindus, gave all prominent Indian “kings the generic name of 
Ratbal, or one of its synonyms: at any rate, we find in the 
Jémi'u'l- hikayat Ya’qib Lais, about 870 A. D. , conquering a 
Hindé king called Rasal, but also Ratbal, Ratbfl, Rasal, Rutsal 


and Zambil, and in the Chachnéma Muhammad Qisim, fighting 
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and making treaties in 712 A. D. with a Hindi king named 
Résil in Sindh. In ordinary modern legends RasdlG’s name 
varies as Risald, SalG, Rasa] and Risal. So that the inference we 
gather is, that there was, between 700 A, D. and 870 A.D, a 
powerful Hind& prince in what is now called Afghanistan, whose 
opposition so powerfully impressed the early Muhammadan in- 
vaders, that they called every Hind@ prince after him for many 
generations, and that most probably he existed really about 700, 
and that his name varied chiefly as Ranbal, Ratbal and Rasal 
or Rasil. Putting the Mubammadan, Jatt and Rajpat stories 
together, is it an unfair inference to say that this King is our 
hero Ras4lG4? Of course all that has been above said, is a close 
condensation of a very long story to be found scattered about 
in many books, both of the East aud West; and the reader must 
be asked to take it on trust that the deeper we go into details 
the plainer the inference becomes that Rasali is Reteil, as the 
many named prince is chiefly called by nglish writers of 
Oriental history. 

Now it is generally admitted by those who have studied the 
subject, that not only was Reteil a generic name for a line of 
kings, but also-that their eponym was a Buddhist, or a 
Bréhmanist couvert; so it is not at all likely that so prominent 
a king of this kind should have passed away without a coinage. 
The question, therefore is, can this name be found among the 
known coins of these Hindé kings of Kabul? There isa well 
known coin of the Bull and Horseman type, read as belonging 
to Sri Sydélapati Dev4, common enough in Afghanistan and the 
Panjab. Opinions seem to differ violently as to which king 
was the striker, but there is no doubt that it belongs to the 
earlier series of these Kabul kings, and conjectures on indepen- 
dent evidence assign it to the 8th or 9th centuries A. D., 
preferably to the latter. Now without fora moment saying that 
this coin is Rasaélu’s or Reteil’s, we may with some safety assert 
that if his name is to be found at all among the coins, this is 
the coin that is to be looked to, Sydlapati means the Lord of 
the Syals, and its modern form would be Syalpat or Sidlpat. 
The Syals or Sidls are numerous enough in the Panjab to the 

resent day, and so the question resolves itself in to this: was 
Rasala of Sidlkot, which means the Fort of the Sidls, if its 
modern form means any thing at all, the Lord of the Syals? 
T'bis takes us into a consideration of the history of Sialkot, 
beyond doubt, one of the most ancient sites in the Panjab. We 
can trace back the variations of the name applied either to the 
present site or to others in its vicinity, from modern times to, 
the days of the Pandavas as follows :—Sidlkot, Salpura, Sélpuri, 
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Salb&hanpar, Risdélkot, Salkot, Shélkot, Shalkund, SékalpGr, Sékala, 
which last is the Sagala or Sangala of the Greeks, about which 
so much has been conjectured and written. We can also with 
some certainty state that the inhabitants of this site were a 
tribe named successively from modern to ancient days Sifl 
Sadrwya, Sarya, Shala, Séla and Sdlwa. The Sidls do not now 
occupy Sialkot, but lay a very strong claim to having been 
driven from thence to their present more western lands in 
Jhang, about the 12th century. Names of the kings that ruled 
on the site of Sialkot, and over this tribe of Sidl, are found to be 
named, counting backwards, Salbakan, 12th century A.D., Rasélé 
Sailbahan or Sélivahana, Salichandra, Salindra and Sala, which 
last lived in the epic days. All this seems to point to the fact 
that Ras&li was a lord of the Sidls, and if it be his coin that 
is superscribed Sri Sy4lapati Deva, then we have corroborative 
numismatic evidence that Rasala is Retei!, and that his date is 
700 A. D., or thereabouts. 

However, in fixing the date of Ras4lG, we are bound to take 
into consideration two other matters: firstly, every legend makes 
him the son of Salbahan, and because the Saka era (A. D. 78) 
is attributed to Sédlivahana, the opponent cf Vikramaditya, 
Silbahan the father of Rasdlu is referred unhesitatingly to that 
monarch and that date. Secondly, the legends of Rawal Pindi 
and Sialkot, and of course of the intervening districts, connect him 
one and all with Raja Hodi. These facts oblige us to bring 
the dates of these heroes within our purview, 

In the legends about Rasalu recorded by E. A. Prinsep in his re- 
port on the Sialkot district, there is a very significant passage, 
After Rasala’s death his brother Pdran the Bhagat (7. ¢., the Saint) 
laid the country under—the spell-of a curse for 300 years, until 
the days of Raja Niraéwat in A. D. 790. Now this seems to be the 
leyendary way of saying that there was no history, or, in other words, 
that there was general anarchy from 500 to 800 A. D. It so happens 
that this is not so far wide of the truth as would at first appear, for 
we have it on the authority of Hwen Tsang, that the ‘troubles 
affreux ’ commenced on the death of the last Buddhist king of India, 
Siladitya of Kanauj in 650 A. D., which ended in the firm estab- 
lishment of the modern Brahmanism about 750 A. D.; after which 
the Brahmans had it all their own way, and commenced that 
deliberate falsification of chronology in the Pur&nas, which we 
find in full swing in the days of Makmud of Ghazni and Al 
Biruni, hardly two and a half centuries later, and which has been 
a source of such endless trouble to modern enquirers. The date of 
Vikramiditya is one of those points which it seems to have been 
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the particular object of the Brdhmans to falsify, as research 
seems to show that his real date was about 515 to 530 A, D., and 
that the Brahmans in fixing his era at 57 B. C,, antedated him 
600 years for the glory of the faith, thus making him reign ag 
a great Brahmanist monarch at a time when all India was 
thoroughly Buddhist. However be this as it may, let us assume 
for our present purposes that he did live in the first half of the 
6th century and overcame SélivAhana at Karur about the 
middle of it, it then follows that if Séliv4hana the Saka, whom 
he overcame, was our Sélivahana the father of Rasél@ and king 
of Sialkot, which I exceedingly doubt, we must place him 150 
years before Reteil, if that king be Raséli; in which case he 
could not possibly have been his father, and RasalG@ can only be his 
‘son ’ in the ordinary figurative meaning of early Oriental history. 

Turning to Hodi we find ourselves involved in an enquiry of 
still greater obscurity. ‘Traces of Hodi are abundant enough 
across the Indus in Peshawar and up to the Jalalabad valley, 
and on this side of the river, in R&wal Pindi, Jhelam and 
Sialkot, we hear plenty of him. Udayanagars, Udinagars and 
Hodinagaris, (2. @, cities of Hodi) exist in numbers all over the 

Northern Panjab, including Lahore itself, which is.said to have once 
been Udinagar. Whoever he was and wheresoever he reigned, the 
legends tend to show that he was opposed to the line of kings 
whom RasdlG is made to represent, but as to whether he was 
actually ever an opponent of Rasdlu himself we cannot as yet 
tell. Of course, evidence as to his date is very obscure and the 
legends regarding his buildings most mixed, for these are attri- 
buted indifferently to him and to Afrasiab, who, if he existed 
at all must, as the opponent of Cyrus the Great, have lived 
in the 6th century B.C, and long long before Hodi. 

However, the latest researches seem to fix Hodi’s date in the 3rd 

century A. D., though it should be remembered that Fergusson 

extends the era of the Ghaudh4ra buildings, so constantly associa- 
ted with Hodi in legend, to as late as the 8th century A. D., in 
other words, to the destruction of Buddhism in those parts. It 
may be possible, therefore, that if Ras&lu was a Br&hmanist 
convert of the 8th century, he may have actually fought and des- 
troyed Hodi the Buddhist, as the legends say. The Sialkot and 

Gakkhar traditions place Hodi in the 4th century and make 

him the conqueror of Ras&éla, and if the Kushan Kidara of the 

common coins be Hodi, as Thomas has suggested, we must throw 
his date back again to the 3rd century at least. 

In a review article, it is of course impossible to array in its 
proper place all the evidence on which the statements above 
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made are based, and the reader who would pursue the enquiry 
further must be referred to the books mentioned in the heading 
and to the references he will find in them, but I think that those 
who do so will find that the evidence procurable is very strongly 
in favour of the assumption that Ras&l@ was a real personage 
and is the Reteil, &c., of history, and so lived and fought between 
697 and 713 A. D., or that his story is a confused recollection of those 
Hind kings, who so gallantly repelled: the Musalman invaders 
of India from 697 to 870. 

Before quitting the subject of Rasalu’s historical existence, one 
very interesting point must be noticed. In Sir Henry Elliot's. 
note * on the Hindt kings of Kabul he describes how Ranbal (Rasalu 
under one of his numerous synonyms) defeated ’Abdu’llah, Governor 
of Sistén in 697 A. D., how the great Hajjaj thereupon despatch- 
ed ’Abdu’r-Rahmdn bin Muhammad bin Asha’s to retrieve the 
disaster in 700, how ’Abdu’r-Rahmin defeated Ranbal, but could 
dono more than obtain booty from his territory, how Hajjaj 
thereupon threatened him which made ’Abdu’r-Rahman go over 
to Ranbal’s side, and how at last Ranbal was induced to deliver 
him up to Hajjaj in 703. He then goes on to say, that “the in- 
terest which this contest excited throughout the Khilafat seems 
to have invested the Prince of Kabul with a fictitious celebrity, 
insomuch that he is the hero of many Arab stories of the Holy 
Wars on the frontiers of Hind,” and we may add of many Hindu 
stories also, if Ranbal be Rasala@. ‘This invests our hero with a new 
interest to Panjabfs, for it has thus fallen to his lot to be the hero 
of folk-tales, both on his own side and on his enemies.’ Great, 
indeed, must have been his influence once, and it would be well 
worth while to cullect these Arabic folk-tales and compare them 
with those of the Panjab with which we are now so familiar, 

In passing on to the folktore view-of the stories of RasalG, we must 
first endeavour to sort them before we can hope to prepare them for 
the purposes of historical invesigation, but the investigation into 
their history will have uno connection with his history asa con- 
crete existence, for the stories tacked on by the popular im- 
agination to the memory of a popular hero have not necessarily 
anything whatever to do with the story of his real life. The 
value of analysing tales before dealing any further with them, has 
long been recognized, and the English Folklore Society has pre- 
pared a regular scheme by which the analysis may be carried out 
on a fixed plan, so that every tale may be readily referred to its 
class on comparison with others. The Society’s system is to sepa- 
rate the components of a tale into dramatis persone, thread 





* Vol. LI, p. 43 ff. 
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of the story and incidental circumstances, on the model of the 
following example of this method of working. In Pedroso’s 
Portuguese Folk-tales is a tale called “ the Hearth Cat,” and this 
is the way it has been analysed, 


(a) Dramatis Persone :—(1) Schoolmistress, (2) her daughter, 
(3) her pupil, (4) cow, (5) fairies, (6) dog, (7) king. (b) Thread of 
story.— Widowed schoolmistress who has an ugly daughter, asks a 
pretty pupil to induce her father to marry her '—father marries her, 
step-daughter treated cruelly by her ?—cowassists herin her tasks— 
step-mother angrily orders cow to be killed, and the step-daughter to 
wash the cow’s entrails—cow tells the girl to wash the entrails 
and to save what comes out of them. Ball of gold comes out and 
falls into the water—girl seaxgches for it and sees a house in 
disorder—arranges house—fairies surprise her 3—and endow her 
with three things *—and present her with a wand which will grant 
her all she wants. Upon returu home she relates the contrary of 
what she had seen—mistress’s daughter goes—she disarranges 
every thing at the fairy dwelling 5—fairies enspell her with three 
things °—mother enraged sends step-daughter to kitchen—mistréss 
and daughter go to races—step-daughter asks her wand to 
give her dress—she goes to races and stands in front of royal 
stand—mistress’s daughter recognizes ber—King falls in love 
with her’ —next day and third day same events ‘occur °—in 
her hurry in departing she lets her slipper fall—kingdom 
is searched to find owner of shoe—mistress tries it on—daughter 
tries it on—Hearth Cat at last tries it on and it fits—King 
marries Hearth Cat—mistress and daughter put to death. (c) IJn- 
cidental circumstances :—(1) Father will not marry schoolmistress 
until a pair of iron boots rust to pieces—daughter wets the boots 
daily to hasten the wedding; (2) she is given a loaf and a vessel of 
water for food and drink, yet expected to bring the one whole and 
the other full—also has to mind skeins of thread all day long. 
The cow digs out the inside of the loaf for her and fixes the skeins 
on its horns ; (3) a dog barks and calls attention to her services ; (4) 
beauty ; pearls and gold to drop from her lips, happiness ; (5) the 
dog barks and calls attention to her misdeeds; (6) ugliness; filth 
to drop from her lips, wretchedness; (7) upon return home the 
mistress finds her with her face besmeared with smut; (8) each 
day she wears a richer dress than before. 

Here then we have our plain unvarnished tale stripped of all the 
pretty trappings so necessary in a work of pure literature and so 
distracting to the sober enquirer into histories and origins, and at 
first sight we are prepared to give it a generic title and say at once 
it must be a form of Cinderella. Going upon the principle of never 
jumping to a conclusion so strongly upheld in these pages 
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pass by the temptation to say it is so on the ground of incomplete 
data and examine it further. Cutting the thread of the story still 
shorter, we shall find that the principles on which, first the skeleton, 
aud then the full fleshed figure, have been constructed are these. 
A cruel woman marries by fraud and illtreats her step-daughter, 
who is helped out of ber difficulties by auimals and supernatural 
beings in reward for services rendered and for her kindly dispo- 
sition, while the step-mother and her daughterare punished for 
attempting to win the good will of the same by fraud and for their 
unkindly disposition, It will be observed that the skeleton con- 
structed out of these principles takes its form from the religious and 
domestic customs of the composer, and that the flesh superadded 
is of two kinds, being composed of notions of the kind we may 
call pure inherited folklore and of those arising out of religious and 
domestic customs, The moral of this is that we may expect to 
tind that amount of difference between the congeners of the tale 
as is dependent on the religion, the manners and customs and in- 
herited folklore of the countries in which it is found to be indi- 
genous or acclimatized. If weare to aim at fair and honest com- 
parison the value of the above system of investigation needs no ex- 
planation. 

There is, however, another way of looking at folk-tales that 
I hope to develope much further elsewhere, than I could have 
space for here, which seems to me to enable us to get at 
the history of every part of a tale even better than by the 
system just explained. In showing how a _ particular 
tale has come to be what we now find it, it is essential to separate 
the inherited folklore iu it from its covering of local religion and 
custom, which last is really accidental, being dependent on the 
race and abode of the narrator. It is in this inherited folklore 
that the true history of the incidents will be found to be locked up, 
and it is this alone that will enable us to really compare them with 
others of the same class, or, in others words, to classify them 
on a plan that is not empirical, 

It has always seemed to me that the proper use to put the 
comparison of the skeleton of modern tales, as we now find 
them, say in India and in England, is to use it as a clue for 
ascertaining what tales should be traced in each part of the 
world to their respective common sources with a view to seeing 
if the last traceable of these are capable of being connected. 
To illustrate my meaning I will quote some incidents in Prof. 
Pedroso’s tale. In the fourth incident it is to be observed that 
the fairies grant the heroine three gifts: “ Beauty, pearls and 
gold to drop from her lips, happiness.” - Now one of the 
commonest of fairy gifts or possessions in Indian folk-tales is 
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the dropping of pearls when the hero (or heroine) weeps, and rubies 
when he laughs, In one of the RasélG legends, that of his 
marriage with Princess Adhik Anfp Dai, or the Lady of Perfect 
Beauty, of Kanauj, we find that she ‘ fills a platter of pearls when she 
weeps and of flowers when she laughs.’ Of course there are variants of 
the idea and our heroinein Miss Frere’s Old Deccan Days drops rubies 
aud precious stones when she walks, Again, the same tale makes 
a cow and a dog, as well as fairies, help the heroine in her distress, 
partly out of love for her, and partly in reward for services rendered 
out of her native goodness of heart. It will be observed, too, that the 
opposite happens to her unkindly-natured step-mother and sister. 
Now in the Indian folk-tales of to-day, there are hardly any 
notions commoner than these. The animal, vegetable and super- 
natural creations are for ever helping the hero and heroine, 
especially for doing them a good service of a sort that shows 
native kindly feeling. ‘The notion occurs in literally hundreds of 
variants, and the turn given to them is, of course, thoroughly Indian 
depending on strictly Indian observation of surrounding life. The, 
general idea is also familiar in Europe, thanks to the story of the 
thorn in the tiger’s foot, which, we would observe, is equally well 
known in India. Further, the idea of a wicked relative or compa- 
nion trying to win the good-will of those who helped the kindly- 
natured hero by a fraud upon them, which their natural evil- 
mindedness prevents them from succeeding in, is very frequently 
tacked on to the tale. All these considerations would make us 
paar an Indian origin for the incidents referred to, though 

am very far from meaning by these the thread of the story. 
At any rate, the mention of the cow as a helper of the heroine 
would make it worth while investigating, to see if the old 
Portuguese connection with India is not responsible for their 
existence in Portugal now. 

In tracing up the history of folk-tales found in various parts of 
the world in modern times, the analogy of the tree with its 
branches, trunk and branching roots is very complete, and will show 
us the advantage of going step by step without any jumps. The 
diagram on the next page compiled from the Chips, Vol. IV, 
p. 171, will show my meaning more clearly than any explana- 
tion, 
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It will be seen on an examination of it, that the trunk book is 
the Qalilag wa Damnag, and that from it spring the trunk and 
all the branches and to it rise all the roots. These could be 
greatly increased in number, but enough has been shown in the 
diagram to illustrate the present purpose. Now, suppose that we 
know nothing of the history indicated by the tree, and that we 
are a company of searchers into folklore, and find, respectively, 
a series of tales in India, France, Spain, Turkey, Italy, England, 
Germany, Persia, Arabia, the Levant, Greece and Asia Minor, 
evidently constructed on the same lines throughout, and apparently 
of identical origin, we are either driven to jumping to a conclusion, 
that all the rest are ‘derived’ from the oldest known source of such 
things, viz, India, or that similar ideas, naturally evolved in various 
parts of the world, have resulted in the production of similar 
folk-tales, or we are driven to investigating the history patiently 
of the tales in each country until we gradually trace the twigs 
to the branches, the branches to the trunk, and the trunk to the 
roots. The danger of jumping to conclusions, often as that 
delightful practice is indulged in, is clearly shown by the tree 
under investigation. In one corner we find among the twigs 
Indian Folklore derived from the Khird Afroz, and this from a 
Hindustani translation of the Anwar-i-Suheli, which itself, by 
the way, is so well known in India as easily to give rise to folklore, 
Again, from the roots of our tree have sprung saplings, through 
extensions, translations and adaptations innumerable both of the 
Panchatantra and the Hitopadesa, its offspring. So that our tales 
in India might be either derived direct from the original roots, 
or they might be re-importations from the foreign derivatives of 
the roots, just as the now naturalized Anglo-Indian word ‘ godown’ 
is adopted in Madras through various ramifications in foreign 
languages of the indigenous word githangu. Whether the folklore 
then is a re-importation or a legitimate native derivative, only 
historical investigation can show. 

This is so far good as the thread of the tale is concerned, 
but I have endeavoured above to show, that not only the thread 
itself, but the various incidents of the class above, called in- 
herited folklore, have a history, and that the history of each of these 
may be perfectly separate, though we find them thrown together 
into one tale. How this comesabout may be explained thus :— 
In rustic localities all the world over, there .are persons who are 
‘good’ at story-telling, and these tell their stories for effect only, 
and to amuse, without any arriére pensée as to their scientific or 
other value. If then a story-teller with an eye for the pictures- 
que finds that it tends to his success among his audience to 
embellish his tales with incidents of an interesting nature, he 
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will drag these in from whatsoever source he may have gathered 
them. Any long folk-tale in any collection is an instance of this 
practise; for,on a careful examination of its incidents, it will 
always be found to be a composite structure, and that some of 
its parts, at any rate, exist elsewhere as complete tales in them- 
selves. One of the commonest methods of starting a folk-tale is 
to send the hero off on a journey of exploration, sometimes with 
a direct object, but as often merely at random, In the former 
case his adventures en route will be incidental and have no 
connexion with the general thread of the story, and in the latter, 
the thread is merely concocted for the purpose of stringing 
together the adventures, In either case they have not necessarily 
any connection historically with the history of the thread. The 
stories told of Rasal@ at Rawal Pindi belong to the type last 
described, and may be easily treated separately. 

Having reference, then, both to the Folklore Society’s system 
of analysing tales and my proposed system of collecting together 
incidents for the purpose of comparison, let us proceed to examine 
the stories of Raj& Raséli as told mainly in the Rawal Pindi 
District according to the version in Mr. Swynnerton’s book, and 
in Vol. I. of my Legends of the Panjab, It is fortunate that we 
have two versions to lay side by side, so that we can see the more 
clearly in what shape the legends have come down to us.* 


I.—Story of Piran Bhagat, Rasdli’s elder brother. 


Dramatis Persone :—Raj4 Salbahan; Ichhran and Lonan his 
wives ; Paran hisson ; Gura Gorakhnéth. Thread of the story :—- 
King has two wives ; elder has a son, Paran, the hero ; * younger falls 
in love with ber step-son ; he rejects her advances ; she slanders him 
aud he is punished. * Saint rescues him * and makes hero into 
a saint; hero returns home * and grants his step-mother a son, 
Rasélu. 5 Incidental circumstances :—(1) He is put into a pit 
from birth till puberty ; (2) his hands and feet cut off and thrown 
into a well, (3) and makes him whole again; (4) takes up his 
abode in his old garden now neglected, but he makes it miracu- 
lously green ; (5) who is to be chaste, to be a mighty conqueror, — 
to make his mother weep as she had made her co-wife weep, 
and to be killed at iast through the guile of a woman. Varia- 
tions: ‘ Legends’ add, that (6) the water of the well into which 
he was thrown will make barren women fruitful; (7) he made 
the well green by sprinkling water over it; (8) he gives 
Lonfn a grain of rice to eat which will make her fruitful. Separable 





* I cannot unfortunately use Abbott’s account in this analysis as it is 
only to use his own words a rifacimento in verse of the legends of Rasdli. 
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incidents—(a) imprisoning the child for a season after birth ; (b) 
slander by disappointed and lustful wife; (c) sprinkling water 
to restore the garden to verdure ; (d) granting a son as a saint by 


a nostrum., 
II.—Rasélv’s Youth. 


Dramatis Persone :—Hero (Ras4li), his father, his mother, 
his horse. Threud of the story:—Hero ' plays tricks on the people 
£ until the King turns him out of the kingdom. * Incidental cir- 
cumstances :—(1) he spends his early youth in a pit, being shut up 
for 12 years in it ; (2) he breaks first the earthen and then the 
metal pitchers of the women as they draw water at the wells ; (3) 
his mother is directed to turn him out ; and at last his father sets 
up the figure of a man with a blackened face and his hands 
behind his back at his door, as a sign of banishment, and then hero 
starts off on his travels with his horse and a chosen band of 
youths. Variant in ‘Legends’: hero’s mother ascertains from 
saints if the embryo is to be a boy or a girl, ! is told to shut him 
up for 12 years, * boy is accordingly shut up, at 11 years. he 
escapes * with his horse, * has various adventures, > plays 
tricks on the people, © goes to see his father, 7 and then starts 
off on his travels. ® Jneidental circumstances ;—(1) their power 
to foretell this is tested by their correctly telling the contents of a 
goat’s womb ; (2) they say that the child will be conceived on 
a Sunday and born ona Tuesday, and that his father will die 
if he sees him before 12 years; (5) breaks out of the pit; (4) 
born on the same day and at the same hour as himself; (5) 
meets a princess who had vowed to marry him the day he was 
born, and who directs him to his father’s house ; (6) same as above, 
but with the object of obliging his father to see him; (7) his 
father turns his back on him; (8) with a parrot, a goldsmith and 
a carpenter. Variant: in “ Panjab Chiefs :” same tale, but the 
boy escapes from the pit one day before the twelve years are 
up, and hence the troubles later. Separable incidents: —(a) imprison- 
ing the child for a season after birth ; (b) testing sex before birth ; 
(c) animal companions: (d) starting on his travels with com- 


panions. 
Ill.—Story of Rasali’s Mother.* 


Dramatis Persone :—Rajpit Princess, heroine (Lonén), Cham- 
mar, Salbahan, Thread of the story :—Rajpat Princess becomes 
pregnant ? and is delivered of a girl, which is: floated away down 
a river in a box: a Chammar finds her and rears her * : Salba- 
han comes by hunting, sees her * and marries her. * Jncidental 
circumstances :—(1) she bathes in a river and smells a flower 





* Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, p. 290, 
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floating by containing some procreating principle deposited in 
it by a saint, and so becomes pregnant; (2) but so as not to 
injure her caste ; (3) he asks for water and she sends it out to 
him in a kerchief beautifully worked ; (4) she can’t go with him 
unless she is lawfully married. Separable incidents :—(a) mira- 
culous pregnaucy from bathing in a river; (b) floating a waif 
down ariver in a box which is recovered by a person bathing ; 
(c) hunting king meeting heroine by chance. 


1V.—Story of Rasalv’s Father. * 


Dramatis Persone :—Princess, serpent. Thread of the story ;— 
Princess bathing in a river is wooed by the king of the serpents, 
and gives birth to a child who is the great King Salbahan. Separ- 
able incidents :—(a) miraculous pregnancy from bathing in a 
river ; (b) intercourse between serpents and women. 


V.—Rusdli’s adventures : the Horror, 


Dramatis Persone :—Hero and his 3 companion, parrot, 
goldsmith, carpenter and horror. Thread of story :—Hero 
and his three companions start off together on adventures, and 
pass the first night in the forests; the three men undertake to 
watch and watch about; goldsmith and carpenter each kill a 
serpent,! and then hero kills a great horror,* the sight of its 
dead body so frightens goldsmith and carpenter, that they re- 
turn home and hero goes on alone with his parrot. Incidentul 
circumstances :—(1) It had destroyed everything for 12 miles 
round ; (2) it had done so for 48 miles round. Separable in- 
cidents—(a) Hero starting on his adventures with an animal 
and two companions ; (b) keeping watch turn and turn about, and 
each meeting with a marvellous adventure, 


VI.—The Burning Tree. 


Dramatis Persone :—Hero, parrot, man, Thread of story :-— 
Hero comes upon a burning tree, and parrot explains why it 
is so’; there is a cygnet in the tree which won’t leave it,? so 
hero makes tree green again. Incidental circumstances :-— 
(1) The bite of a serpent had set it on fire; (2) because it had 
lived there always; (3) by sheer miraculous power. Separa- 
ble incidents—(a) Animal companion explains the situation ; (b) the 
scorching bite (or breath) of the serpent. 


VII.—The Serpent and the Lizard. 


Dramatis Persone :—Hero, parrot, serpent, his wife, lizard, 
Thread of story:—Hero takes sand out of the serpeut’s eyes 





——— 


* Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIII, p. 182, 
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on parrot’s advice, so serpent asks him home. Next day hero 
finding serpent’s wife unfaithful with a lizard,’ attempts to kill 
him, but succeeds only in wounding her.* Hero goes off 3; 
«und sleeps under a tree, meanwhile serpent comes home and 
his wife slanders hero*; so serpent catches up hero 5; 
but is satisfied with hero’s explanation. Incidental circum- 
stances ;—(1) Hero and serpent had parted in the morning, for 
the serpent had gone to get his daily meal of human flesh, 
but hero stayed behind to see what the wife was up to. (2) 
She protected lizard with her tail and received the sword 
cut. (3) Gallops away 12 miles; (4) she says he had tempted 
her virtue, and had struck her when she refused him ; (5) arrives 
in a moment and lies in the hero’s shoes to bite him zf he does 
not tell the truth, but parrot warns hero of his danger. Separa- 
ble incidents— (a) Hero benefiting an animal and the animal’s 
gratitude ; (b)animal companion advising hero ; (¢ slander of hero by 
lustful wife; (d@) serpent’s power of flying through the air; (e) 
serpents power of keeping back his poison. 


VIlIl—TZhe Mecca Story.* 


Dramatis Personce.—Hero, the Im4m Ali, hero’s father, 
old woman, her son. Thread of story:—Hero goes to Mecca, 
finds the Imam Ali there, and is converted to Muhbammadanism.' 
Sad doings meanwhile at Sialkot ; * walls fall down and. cannot 
be rebuilt; * so the son of an old woman is sacrificed as a 
foundation ; * walls stand. Old woman complains to Ali who 
miraculously helps them; and strikes off his own head 
and fights headless for them.+ Incidental circumstances :— 
(1) At his own request; (2) king (hero’s father) exercises such 
tyranny, that the walls fall down; (3) the work collapses three 
times; (4) he is a bridegroom and his head is laid in the founda- 
tion ; (5) creates an army of the very trees, birds and animals in a mo- 
ment while they shut their eyes, (5) the king is slain in the 
encounter and hero succeeds him. Separable incidents—/(a) 
human sacrifice to cement foundations; (6) the fighting of the 
headless horseman ; { (c) miraculous creation of an army by 


a saint. 
IX.—TZhe Hurisman. 


Dramatis Persone.—Hero, his horse, his parrot, huntsman, 
his wife, buck, doe, jackal, king. Thread of story :—Hero’s 
horse ! draws his attention to the huntsman’s’ music, * hunts- 





* This is a purely Musalman story obviously thrown in by Musalman 
bards. It is, however, full of pure folklore. : 
t See my article in this Review, No. CLIIJ, pp. 158 ff. on this subject. 
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man recognizes hero as his master, * and agrees to obey 
orders ; * disobeys orders, > and kills forbidden buck; ® which 
results in his own death; 7 in that of a serpent; *® adoe; 9% 
her two kids; '° a jackal; '! hero then follows dead hunts- 
man’s horse, and finds his wife, tells her of her husband’s death ; 
she complains to the King who orders his death, but 
hero saves himself by his prowess; '* and a riddle. 13 Jnei- 
dental circumstances :—(1) He starts with horse and parrot 
as companions ; (2) his lute attracts animals,' and while they 
listen, he steals on them covered with the leaves of a tree 
and shoots them; (8) by his sign of carrying an arrow of 
enormous weight; (4) orders are, never to mention  hero’s 
name, never to hunt in the fourth direction, south, never to 
kill the buck and doe in the south; (5) by telling his wife of 
hero, by hunting in the south, by killing the buck; (6) buck 
is killed in spite of the doe’s warning, owing to his love for 
music ; (7) as he wipes the blood from his knife in the grass, 
serpent bites him; (8) he drops knife which cuts serpent in 
half; (9) kills herself on the buck’s horns from grief; (10) her 
two kids, born in her death agony, die; (11) wants to break 
the bow of huntsman in case he is only asleep and not dead, 
so that he cannot injure him, in doing so, the steel spring 
flies up and kills him; (12) covers the 100 men sent after him 
with his shield ;(13) the answer to which is the deaths he had 
seen. Varations in legends:—The parrot draws hero’s atten- 
tion to the huntsman, buck and doe, the jackal and wife come 
up to the bodies, and it is his wife that suggests he should 
break the bow for safety’s sake in case they are sleeping and 
when he kills himself in the attempt, she kills herself from 
grief: the huntsman’s_ wife being informed by hero of what 
had happened, kills herself from grief with his dagger. Separa- 
ble incidents—(a) Animal companions of hero explaining the 
situation, (6) signs of the coming hero, (c) hunting in the 
forbidden direction and its consequences, (d) a riddle saves 
hero’s life, (e) attraction of music for animals, (f) female warning 
male animal of danger from huntsman. 


X.—The Crow, the Swan and the Jackal. 


Dramatis Persone :—Hero, male and female crow, male 
and female swan, king, jackal. Thread of story :—Hero sees 
male taking female crow “to the sky,” !' crows fly on to the 
region of snow and take refuge with a pair of swans; * crow 
claims female swan as his wife; * and they go off to the king’s 
court to settle the matter,* king decides in favor of crow and 
get the swan’s wife ; 5 hero onghis journey meets a jackal, and takes 
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him to amuse him; © hero meets king and beats him at 
play with the jackal’s help; 7 who finally draws attention to 
the fact that the crow has got a swan for a wife; ® on which 
hero sets matters straight. ° Incidental circumstances :—(1) 
female crow induces male to do it ; hero overhears them, watches 
them out of sight, and wonders what will come of the adventure, 
(2) whom they find on an island in the midst of the sea, the 
crows are taken in out of good nature, (3) in rewurn for his kind- 
ness ! (4) are treated as ordinary suitors, (5) on hearing their respec- 
tive arguments. Crow now gets swan-wife, swan has to put up with 
crow-wife; they both happen to settle afterwards in the same 
garden ; (6) by telling impossible stories in return for which hero 
protects him; (7) by playing silly pranks on the king, which 
he excuses by saying he was kept all night in setting a river 
on fire; (8) by saying it is not more absurd to say that he 
set a river on fire, than to make a judicial decision that a 
crow should have a swan to wife. King explains facts to hero 
and avers he has made a wrong decision ; (9) hero tells all the 
birds to sit in a row and shut their eyes, whereon he shoots crow 
stone dead. Moral -—Evil doers will always come to an evil end. 
Separable incidents :—(a) Conversation of animals explaining the 
situation to human beings, (b) obviously foolish decision in a 
court of law, (c) animal benefiting hero in reward for kindness, 
(d) amimal benefiting another out of kindness of heart, (¢) in- 
gratitude and its result. 


XI.—The Giants. 


Dramatis Persone :—Hero, old woman, her son, various giants, 
giantess, Thread of story:—Hero has a dream directing him 
to destroy the race of giants. Starts off on the quest, comes 
to a deserted city. Finds an old woman ! who explains that the 
giants have depopulated it; * and that it is her turn to send 
her son that day ; * hero offers himself in her son’s place, explains 
who he is; * and goes off with her son to the giants ; 5 commences 
destruction by cutting off the arm of their water-carrier ; © proves 
himself to be the hero sent for their destruction ; 7 destroys them ; 
8 and rescues boy. Incidental circumstances :—(1) She is taking 
bread and alternately laughing and crying; (2) they eat up 
daily from each house in turn a human being, a buffalo, and 
bread ; (3) six of her sons were already devoured, the seventh 
and last had to go that day and herself the next: the lad was 
to have been early married; (4) old woman’ knows that the 
hero is destined to destroy the giants; (5) boy shows the way 
aud explains that there will be, first a storm, and "that when that 
is over, the giants will come; (6) as he walks off with the 
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loaves, his cries give warning to the other giants; (7) giants 
know that Rasal@ is destined to destroy them, and his signs 
are standing the storm (blown from the mouth of the giant 
king), piercing seven iron griddl:s with his arrow, they being 
unable to draw his arrow out of the ground ; (8) throws a spell 
over the king and fiuvally turns him into stone, runs down others, 
and throws the giantess into a boiling cauldron by a_ trick, 
pretending that he wants to marry her, and that they must 
make a circle round it; burns up others, shuts up another in 
a mountain cave, where his roars make it shake ever since, 
Variations in the Legends :—Additional signs of the hero are, 
that his heel ropes bind ‘and this sword cuts of its own accord, and 
seven giants are to stand behind the seven griddles. Sepurable 
tneidents :—(a) A dream starts the story, (b) the desolation of 
a city by giants ( = ogres) of a man eating type, (c) self-sacri- 
fice of the hero to the giants, (d) sigus of the coming hero, 
(e) the daily buman dole to the giants to satisfy them aud keep 
them from totally destroying the city. 


XII.—Zhe Goldsmith's son. 


Dramatis Persone :—Hero, goldsmith’s son, princess, parrot, 
Thread of story :—Hero shows himself to be the dreaded hero 
who is to marry the king’s daughter to a goldsmiti’s son. 3 
Goldsmith consequently forbidden the city; Zhe goldsmith’s 
son happens to wander near the city ; * princess sees him ; * and 
falls in love with him, and gives him a house to live in by night 
and a garden by day. In the garden is hero. They gamble 
together and goldsmith’s son makes hero angry; * he com- 
plains to princess who tells him to meet her at night under a 
tree to ee a a plan of revenge. It is wet: princess goes, but 
lover does not; > but hero's parrot shows princess where he is ; © 
she goes to him, but stays so late that it is daylight, so she 
and her attendants dress up as men, to avoid being found oat. 
In the streets they meet hero who finds them out; 7 and marries 
princess to the goldsmith’s son. Jncidentul cireumstances.—(1) 
Hero had been betrothed to princess, but the prophecy is that 
he will, instead, marry her to a goldsmith’s son: the signs are, he 
is to shoot the golden cups off the challenge standard, and to 
knock down two mangoes that never fall; (2) out of curiosity 
merely ; (3) in her garden accompanied with sixty attendants ; 
(4) hero catches him ogling princess. (5) an old peasant how- 
ever is there, who devours, up all the dainties prepared for the 
lover, not being recognised in the dark; (6) out of gratitude 
for rescuing him from the cold caused by the rain and warming 
him in her lap; «7) by their moving off with the left instead 
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of the right foot: (8) on the ground, that as she had been be- 
trothed to him he could dispose of her as he chose! Separable 
incidents :—(a) Signs of the coming hero, (6) animals helping 
human beings out of gratitude for services rendered. 


XITI.— Zhe Minister's wife. 


Dramatist Persone: :Hero, his minister, his minister’s wife, her 
father, her maids and porter, gardener’s wife, the gods.—T7hread 
of story :—Minister praises his wife ; ' hero determines to see her 
and try her virtue, so he sends minister away on duty; * while 
he is away hero gets into his house; % tricks the wife into 
opening the door and letting him in; * manages to hide his 
ring in the minister's bed; 5 minister comes home and finds 
the ring; © resigns his post aud refuses to resume it till hero 
and his wife prove their innocence; * Jneidental circwm- 
stances :—(1) Hero asks him to name the three most praise- 
worthy things. Minister replies the only praiseworthy thing in 
the world is his own wife; (2) to buy horses; (3) minister 
goes off with the keys, but hero opens the 7 doors of the house by 
his miraculous power ; (4) assumes the minister’s voice: the wife’s 
dogs bark, and rouse her suspicions, but she is too frightened 
to refuse to open the door; (5) makes her shampoo him on 
minister's bed, and while she is doing this, hides his signet-ring 
under the clothes. He then demands food which she miracu- 
lously cooks simply by putting it on her breasts, while he 
miraculously finds the water; (6, makes her shampoo him, and 
while she is doing so, the ring runs into his back, aud so he finds 
it and recognizes it ; (7) by ordeal: they are to draw water from a 
well in an unburnt earthen pitcher by a string of single strand. 
Vuriant (story of Sila Dai): in playing dice with hero, the 
minister always throws in the name of his wife as being the most 
precious thing on earth, so hero sets to work to test her virtue, 
and sends minister to fetch him ‘sea-horses.” He sees through 
the trick, but goes as his wife tells him he should. Sets his 
hall-porter to watch the house, and sets off after showing hero 
where his account books and his writing case are be found. As 
soou as he is gone, hero sends for a witch ; ? who gets round the 
porter, but fails with the wife, who beats and turns her out; * 
Hero then starts with his parrot who helps him through the 
whole affair, The wife’s maids try and persuade him to go away, 
but he overawes them. He then pretends to be the minister 
returned because he had a bad omen. The wife makes porter 
ask him where the account books and inkstand are, thinking 
these are secrets ; as he answers correctly, she has him admitted. 
Wife finds out her error too late, but induces him to go away 
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again; hero, however, manages to leave his ring behind. Minis- 
ter comes back, * and porter tells him hero has been there. Wife 
denies it, but ring betrays her, so she is disgraced; * She 
sends the news to her father, who comes and insists on his 
daughter undergoing ordeal by dice ; > before her husband and hero, 
Husband not being satisfied she also undergoes ordeal by fire ; °. 
Having proved her innocence she leaves her husband and 
goes home to her father. Husband in grief turns a religious 
mendicant and hero is forgiven. Husband goes to his wife’s house 
as a mendicant and dies in her garden. Found there by her 
gardeners wife who tells her of it, on which she becomes saté. 
Hero hears of all this through his parrot, and by the help 
of a saint flies in a moment through the air to the place and 
burns himself on the pyre. But the saint restores the ashes 
to their proper shape, whereon the gods restore them to life ; ® and 
all ends happily. Incidental circumstances :—(1) Their perfor- 
mances are setting fire to water, estranging hearts, destroying love, 
turning stone into wax, (2) They say they are her aunts, 
but give a wrong place as the common home, (8) Goes back 
hurriedly, being warned by a friend as to what the hero is doing, 
(4) by being flogged and set to scare crows, (5) she has to throw 
a number previously fixed on, (6) by bathing in boiling oil, (7) 
by sprinkling holy water over the ashes, (8) Siva cuts his little 
finger and restores them to life by drops of blood from it. 
Separable incidents :—(a) Sending away husband on duty to get 
at the wife, (b) identification by signet ring, (¢c) ordeal to prove 
chastity, (d@) animals helping human beings through friendship, 
(e) flying through the air, (/) restoration to life by sprinkling holy 
water, (g) by blood from tlie little finger, (i) witches’ powers, (2) 
the ‘aunt’ trick to deceive heroine, 


X1V.—The Hedgehog. 


Dramatis Persone :—Hero, hedgehog, parrot, horse, serpent, 
raven. Thread of story :—Hero * saves a hedgehog from drown- 
ing and takes it along with him, they come to the lair of a serpent 
aud a raven, * who try to destroy hero, * but hedgehog kills 
them and saves hero, *. Incidental circumstances :—(1) Starting 
off with his parrot and his horse, (2) visible by the carcases 
heaped round; the serpent sucked out the breath and the raven 

lucked out the eyes of their victims: hedgehog explains all this ; 
(3) all keep watch in turn, parrot, horse, hero and hedgehog. 
Hedgehog falls into a stream, aud meanwhile serpent sucks out 
hero’s life, and raven commences at his.eyes; (4) hedgehog 
makes a feint, gets out of water and kills raven, induces serpent 
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to give back hero his life, on pretence of letting raven go, 
on which he kills him too. Variations in Legends :—It is a 
serpent and a scorpion in place of a serpent and a raven. Sepa- 
yable incidents :—(a) Hero’s animal companions ; (b) animal saves 
hero in return for services rendered, (c) serpents slaying and 
making alive again, (d) animals explaining the situation. 


XV.—The Gambling Match. 


Dramatis Persone :—Hero, corpse, cat, enemy, rat, cricket, 
enemy's daughter. Thread of story :—Hero restores corpse to life, ' 
and corpse out of gratitude shows him how to overcome his enemy 
at the gambling match, * he encounters various signs of lis enemy’s 
prowess, * and announces himself, * and shows his own powers, ° 
and the gambling match begins; hero loses at first, but at last 
his cat saves him. Jncidental. circumstances :—(1) By prayivg 
merely ; (2) he is to take two of the corpse’s ribs and feed a cat 
on them, and he then explains all that follows; (3) he sees a 
boy of his enemy’s subjects drink up a river, encounters storms 
of rain and snow raised by him; (4) by breaking the gongs and 
cutting his daughter's swing ropes ; (5) by seeing through enemy’s 
tricks, answering riddles and setting unanswerable ones ; (6) match 
is for all property, and then for life, in five games, enemy has rats 
that help bim, hero remembers his cat who keeps the rats at 
bay and so hero wins. Variant in Legends :—The corpse is head- 
less and hero makes it whole by prayer, and corpse tells him 
to make dice out of his bones, which dice will win any 
game: hero next saves a cricket from a fire who gives him 
one of his feelers to burn whenenever in a difficulty: he then 
encounters enemy’s daughters who ply him with riddles which 
he answers, and then sets him an impossible task, which cricket’s 
help him to perform ; ' enemy has 70 daughters whom hero swings 
all at once and breaks their swing rope which injures them, and 
they complain to their father: enemy then tries to poison him, 
but hero sees through his trick: ® hero saves the kittens of a 
cat from being burnt in a potter’s kiln, and out of gratitude cat 
gives him a kitten to help in the gambling match. Incidental 
circumstances :—(1) He is to separate a cwt. of millet from fine 
sand in a night, he burns the feelerand crickets come in crowds 
and do it for him. (2) he gives the poisoned food to dogs which 
die. Sepuruble incidents : a) restoration to life by prayer ; (6) hero 
helped by animals and superhuman beings out of gratitude for 
services rendered ; (¢) gambling extraordinary : (d) the impossible 
task trick for getting rid of enemy; (e) burning miraculous hair 
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saves hero ; (f) grateful animals giving one of their young as a com- 
panion to help hero in distress. 


XVI.—Queen Cooing Dove, * 


Dramatis Persone :—Hero, heroine’s father, heroine, deer, hero- 
jne’s lover, maina, parrot, horse. Thread of story: hero having beaten 
his enemy in a gambling match spares him from the consequences, 
1 on condition that he gives him his infant daughter to wife, * She 
crows up in 12 years, and he takes her hunting, * but she attracts 
all the animals, * hero becomes jealous and wounds the leader 
of the deer, 5 who attracts the attention of a neighbouring 
King to the wife, © who seduces her, 7 hero’s parrot warns him of 
whatis going on, ® he then induces the lover to be present at the same 
time that hero arrives, ° and hero slays him and revenges him 
on his wife,'® Incidental circumstances :---(1) Losing his 
head ; (2) the enemy thinking the girl born in the hour’ of his 
misfortune was the cause of it, was going to kill her: hero adds 
these further conditions,—that he never gambles again, releases all 
his captives, that he burns his nose off by rubbing five times on a 
red-hot griddle; (3) she wants to see him perform the miracle 
of shooting the deer and their running towards him and falling 
at his feet : that day he fails because his wife’s propinquity takes 
the virtue out of him; (4) by her scented hair; (5) who had sat 
down at her feet: he cuts off his ears and tail. (6) ; grazes in his 
garden and induces him to pursue him to hero’s palace ; (7) she is 
guarded in a palace approached by a flight of steps which she 
helps him to surmount ; (8) her maina remonstrates, so she kills her, 
but her parrot warned by this, pretends to approve, and so she 
lets him out of his cage: hero is out hunting so he flies to him. ; 
(9) by flying to him and telliag him that his mistress is waiting for 
him ; (10) by telling her that he has brought venison for her, but it 
is her lover’s heart that he gives her to eat, and when she finds it 
out, she jumps down the palace wal! and kills herself. Variations 
in the Legends :—When the child is handed over a mango branch 
is given with her to be planted, and when it grows into a tree in 
twelve years and blossoms, the girl is to become héto’s wife ; the 
queen is only wounded and is picked up by a water carrier to whom 
she bears children. Separable incidents :— (a) evil effects of 
hunting wild animals ; (6) animals befriending a friend and jn- 
juring an enemy ; (c) animals explaining the situation ; (d) the life 


index. 
XVII.—The Washerman. 
Dramatis Persone :—Washerman, his wife, her lover. Thread 





_ Kokilan is her name, which may be intrepreted as cuckoo, cooing dove, 
or simply darling, 
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of story :—Washerman’s wife goes to a shrine to pray that her 
husband go blind, husband finds it out, personates the god and 
tells her that the way to make him blind, is to feed him up with 
good things. She accordingly does so till he pretends blindness and 
plays her tricks. ! She then introduces her lover to the house, 
and washerman under cover of blindness walks off with him, 
2 relieves another man out of a similar predicament. § 

Incidental circumstances :—She tries him by giving him some 
barley to grind; when she approaches it he hits her over 
the head with his stick, on the ground that he did not know 
who it was; (2) he is sent out of the house to éut wood, and 
on his return to it, the lover gets into a mat; on this the 
washerman says he intends to go on a pilgrimage and will 
take the mat, rolls it up, lover and all, and shoulders it; (3) 
finds a woman baking fine bread and suspects she is doing 
it for her lover; as he is a blind mendicant, he demands it 
in alms, which leads to an explanation with the husband, 
whom he induces to pardon the lover on explaining his 
own case. 


XVIII.—Princess Perfect Beauty.* 


Dramatis Persone :—Hero, parrot, winged camel. Thread 
of story :—Hero has a dream that he is to marry the Lady of 
Perfect Beauty and sends his parrot to find her, Parrot 
finds her by inducing other parrots to eat up her garden, 
which makes her catch him. He then explains that he is 
hero’s parrot, She agrees to marry hero if he can reach 
her in eight days.* Hero's winged camel covers the dis- 
tance in the time and hero marries her. Incidental cir- 
cumstances :—(1) She fills a basket with flowers when she 
laughs, and with pearls when she weeps ; (2) but it is 14 hundred 
miles and across seven rivers to her; (3) after answering rid- 
dles. Separable incidents :—(a) A dream leads hero to hero- 
ine ;—(b) animals befriend and help heroine; (e) flying through 
the air ; (d) dropping jewels on laughing or weeping. 


There is many another story of Rasaél4, some in my own 
collections, but the above are the only ones that have been 
published. However, enough are given to illustrate the main 
positions taken up in this article; that it is absolute folly 
to attempt to solve the mystery in which our hero is enveloped 
by any but a strictly historical method; that the history of 
the hero as a concrete existence has no connection necessarily 
with the history of the folk-tales fastened on to his name, 








* Here the name is Adhik Antip Daf, the Lady of Perfect Beauty. 
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and that all that can be done at present towards ascertain- 
ing this last,is to so arrange the materials as to enable research to 
be carried on in profitable directions, 

And with this we must, for the present, rest content, satis- 
fied if at least, by avoiding empirical methods of proving 
our points, however enticing these may be, we shall have 
escaped the well deserved taunt, conveyed in its very title 
“Comme quoi M, Max Miiller n’a jamais existé,” which has 
been levelled at the later writings of our leading mythologists 
in ap amusing, but sarcastic skit, lately published in our learned 
French contemporary “ Mélusine.” 

R. C, TEMPLE, 


























Art. IX.—THE PANJAB POLICE. 
Part I, 


Reports of the Police Administration in :he Panjab, from 1862 
to 1883. 

Letters of Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart, Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Ambala Circle, on a Detective Police for India. 

Letter of Inspector- General of Police on the subject of raising the 
pay of the Panjab Police Force. 

Report of the Civil Administration Committee of the North- 
W estern Provinces, 


HE primitive Police force of India appears to have consisted 
of soldiers called barkandazes, literally, lightning-throwers ; 
or sipahis, three-legged (a guu being the third leg of the soldier),— 
ubicunque jeceris, stabit,—under officers called kotwals or daro- 
ghas in each Parganah or native sub-district, The Kotwal was 
always subordinate to the Kardér or Magistrate-Collector of native 
rule, and generally was allotted half his salary, the latter usually 
receiving a nominal allowance of thirty rupees, and the former 
of ten or fifteen rupees per mensem. Both officers, of course, 
had large perquisites, the nature of which it is not necessary to 
discuss here. For many years of British rule in India the old 
Police system was retained, and the Darogha with his Police 
staff worked in direct subordination to the Knuglish Magistrate- 
Collector. The system was very simple, it was understood by 
the native population, and it worked noiselessly and harmoniously 
with all other public departments. The Darogha was happy on 
Rs. 25 per mensem under British rule; he was often promoted to 
the post of Tahsildar by his appreciative master the District 
Officer; and public life was as unruffled as the tranquil water 
between the Falls of Niagara and the rapids below them. 

A brief history of Police Reform in India may be attended with 
some political instruction, As early as 1836 complaints were 
made against the then existing system of police. Their pay was 
low, but, “ whatever may have been thought of their pay,” writes 
Mr. J. P. Grant of Bengal, “ their character then was so bad, that 
it is hardly describable in words.” The Governor-General of the 
period appointed a Commission to enquire inta the whole question 
of Police Administration. The main result was, that the pay of 
the Police, particularly of the daroghas, was materially increased. 
This occurred in 1839, The increase of pay generally improved 
the condition of the Police, but it was still far from being all that 
was desired, Mr, George Clerk, of Bombay, in 1848 described the 
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Police of his presidency as being on a most unsatisfactory footing. 
They were badly paid, they had ‘other important duties to dis- 
charge, aud crime appeared to be on the increase. He gave 
statistics of offences wh.ch would perhaps now be considered 
modest, but which included highway robbery not at present, 
except in frontier districts, often catalogued among ordinary 
crimes. 

Mr. Clerk partly blames the laws. He would like to see the 
system of village responsibility enforced, the compilation of shorter 
records, more effectual and certain punishment, closer superinten- 
dence of bad characters, and a restraint on appellate courts. There 
must, however, have been defects in the Police system itself, 
The village Police, whose capabilities he praises, were badly 
superintended, the European Collector having scant leisure for 
Police duties. Mr. Clerk would give the Collector a special Police 
Assistant. This would improve the efficiency of the Police, and 
also prevent their torturing suspected persons, He thought the 
Military Police of his time useless and cumbersome; aud he pro- 
posed to undrill and undiscipline them, dismissing their drill- 
masters, drummers, and buglers. ‘The men would then be useful 
to maintain law and order. Indeed, in the present day, very little 
of importance could be added to what Mr. Clerk wrote in 1848, 
He clearly saw the weak points of the judicial and police systems, 
and it was only necessary to pay attention to all his suggestions 
to secure complete protection of life and property. 

It would appear that several.of Mr. Clerk’s views on police 
were adopted in Bombay, and that the police establisliment was 
placed under the immediate direction and control of a Superinten- 
dent subordinate to the Magistrate of the District. Lord Harris, 
Governor of Madras, watched the proceedings, and in 1854 addres- 
sed the Board of Directors on Police Reform. He obtained per- 
mission to introduce the new Bombay experiment into his presi- 
dency, provided there was “‘no unnecessary increase of expense.” 
Accordingly, he addressed the Faujdari Adalat, or Chief Criminal 
Court of the Presidency, which till then had charge of the Police 
in Madras, and asked its opinion on the proposal. The Judges 
gave it as their opinion that ‘‘the degree of supervision which 
could be exercised over the proceedings of the Police by a judicial 
functionary, must of necessity be ineffectual compared with what 
could be effected by an efficient Superintendent of Police.” They, 
therefore, recommended that the Bombay system should be tried— 
“The separation of the judicial duties of the Magistrate from 
those which relate to the prevention and detection of crime, 
appears to the Judges an excellent arrangement. It, moreover, 
is most desirable to have aw-officer who may be available, on an 
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emergency, to trace out serious crime on the scene of its occurrence, 
and in whose proceedings full confidence may be placed. This 
duty at present devolves on native functionaries, whose proceed- 
ings are ordinarily very ineffective and command no confidence, 
so that the judicial authorities have constantly to be on their 
guard against the machinations of the Police, by whom confessions 
are extorted and evidence concocted, to save themselves from the 
stigma and consequences of failure in the detection of crime.” 

The conclusion of this letter appears to have set Lord Harris on 
an enquiry into the extent of torture in bis presidency, and a 
special Torture Commission was appointed. The Commissioners 
submitted their report in 1855, They stated that the whole Police 
[of Madras] was underpaid, notoriously corrupt, and without 
any of the moral restraint aud self-respect which education 
ordinarily engenders. The Commission further added what we 
all endeavour to ignore now: “ ‘The character of the native, when 
in power, displays itself in the form of rapacity, cruelty, 
and tyranny, at least as much as its main features are 
subservient timidity and trickery, when the Hind6é is a mere 
private individual, so much so, that one Judge declares the whole 
people are to be divided intc the governing and the governed 
the ‘ oppressors and the oppressed.’ ” 

The Torture Commission thought that the Collector had not, 
in the first place, time to attend to Police duties, and, in the 
second place, that he was not in a position to hear of the faults 
or enormities of his subordinates; and they put forward a 
suggestion “ without offering any direct or positive opinion,” that 
a remedy for the evils complained of might be looked for in the 
separation of the Revenue and Police functions. “In Police cases, 
it cannot be doubted that a better paid, better organized Police 
force, separated altogether from ordinary revenue duties, placed 
under Kuropean officers, and commanded by an _ intelligent 
Superintendent immediately responsibile to Government for 
the peace of the whole district, would in a very short time in- 
terpose an effectual check to the resort to torture to elicit con- 
fessions.” It will be observed that so far we have only heard 
that the Collectur had no time for Police duties. ‘The subtle 
reasons to be afterwards given for the separation of the police 
from magisterial duties had not then occurred to any one.* 

In less than three weeks after the receipt of the report of the 
Torture Commission, Lord Harris was ready with another minute 
on the police. He attributed the laxity that had been evinced 








* See page 69 of Papers relating to the Reform of the Police of 
India, 1861, 
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to. an aecumulation of offices: on individuals, and to insuffic’ent 
emoluments, Instead, however, of contenting himself with reforms 
in these directions, he proposed a separate police corps for the 
whole presidency officered by Europeans The men should be 
armed aud the strictest discipline enforced. At the same time, 
the officer at the head of the Police in each distiret would be 
under the orders of the Collector, though matters of discipline 
and every kind of Police information should be sent to the 
Presidential Commissioner at the capital. | 

Sir Henry C. Montgomery hailed the proposal to strengthen 
the magistrate in the exercise of his police functions and looked 
upon the proposed measure “ of attaching to him separate Euro- 
pean officers, whose special duties should be under his control, 
to organize and manage an establishment to be employed exclu- 
sively in Police duties, to trace and follow up offenders, and be 
frequently visiting the different parts of the district assigned 
to them, as well calculated to promote the objects in view.” 
Like Sir George Clerk in Bombay, however, he saw the defects 
of the judicial system, and kuew that the Police were not wholly 
to blame. “ But it is not so much the detection and appre- 
hension of offenders that will produce benefit, as the greater 
certainty of their conviction after apprehension. I believe or- 
dinarily the Police do find out the real offenders ; but the difficulty 
of obtaining evidence that satisfies the judicial tribunals is so 
great, that conviction is rarely secured; aud the probability of 
the release of criminals by some of tlie several Courts by whom 
they are in succession tried, is so great, that persons fear to 
incur their vengeance by giving evidence against them or by co- 
operating. for-their—punishment. The police, in fact, is often 
enfeebled and rendered ineffective in its operations by the fas- 
tidiousness of the Courts and the requirements of evidence 
which the state of society in this country does not admit of 
procuring, Uutil some remedy is found for this evil, the utmost 
exertions of the best police will be unavailing in the prevention 
of crime.” In reading this, one thinks Sir Henry Montgomery's 
words have heen just written, and that the ink is still wet on 
the paper, so applicable are his remarks to the existing judicial 
system. 

Lord Harris lost no time in addressing the Supreme Govern- 
ment on his special subject. But this time nothing would satisfy 
him but a military police for the honor and glory of Madras, 
“The Government proposes that in every district, those who are 
henceforth to be employed on Police duty be wholly separated 
from native revenue servants; that none be allowed to serve, 
but such as are of suitable age and able bodied; that they be 
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well armed and equipped, and instructed in the use of their 
weapons ; 2ts members being avuilable for ‘general service, or 
for employment in any part of the Presidency. It will be pro- 
per to have gradations of rank, both for the due maintenance of 
discipline and to afford means of promoting the deserving. It 
will also be found necessary to have a part of the force mounted.” 
He further proposed that the force thus constituted should be 
placed under a special Commissioner of Police. 

His “ loving friends” the Directors in July 1856 reasoned with 
Lord Harris, They pointed out that the Commissioner of Police 
had been recently abolished in Lower Bengal, and had _ long 
since ceased to exist in the North-Western Provinces. “ And 
a frequent clashing of authority might be apprehended if the 
Superintendent of Police in each district were subordinate, at 
the same time, to the Magistrate, and also to the proposed Com- 
missioner, who, from the Magistrate’s position and the nature 
of his duties and engagements, could not be vested with any 
control over tbat officer.” The Directors further remonstrated 
with Lord Harris on the increased expenditure of ten lakhs of 
rupees per annum which he proposed for his civil army. They 
also informed him that they would feel more reliance on his re- 
commendation when he had visited the interior of his Presidency, 
and made himself practically acquainted with its requirements, + 

Lord Harris, however was determined on gaining his object, and 
was on his hobby again on receiving the Directors’ despatch. He 
repeated that no police force could be efficient unless placed under 
one command, and unless there were uniformity of discipline and 
method throughout the whole body. The Judges of the Faujdari 
Ad&lat did not enter into the affairs of the police, which is very 
likely ; and their office did not even contain a list of the members 
and distribution of the police force. It was clear the police of the 
country were entirely confined to each district under the Collector, 
and there was no general supervision whatever, and no inter- 
communication between districts. As an illogical corollary, be 
held that the Magistrate as a judicial officer should have nothing 
to do with the Police, and that his interference in Police duties 
only tended to compromise him and endanger the liberty of the 
subject. He would, contrary to his previously expressed opinion, 
even remove the village police from the control of the Magistrate 
and Collector. All persons trained to Indian political life will 
at once see that these statements could never-have been made by 
any one of Indian experience, and that Lord Harris who had 
been sent out from England to govern Madras, was simply drawing 
upon his imagiuvation for his arguinents. 

+ See page 109 of Police Papers. 
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Lord Harris appealed to Mr. W. Elliott, Member of the Madras 
Council. Mr. Elliott’s minute was almost to the same effect as Mr. 
Clerk’s in Bombay eight years before. He would like to see 
village responsibility enforced. He considered the Magistrate was 
too much hampered by the revenue court on the one hand, and the 
Judges of the High Courts on the other. ‘ Divided central itself 
weakens efficiency. But this is notall, ‘The Courts require an 
adherence to forms of procedure, and are guided by rules of 
evidence, which more aften protect the criminal thau satisfy the 
ends of justice. Their tenderness in dealing with offenders, their 
unwillingness to convict without the clearest testimony, their 
fastidiousness in estimating the value of evidence are carried to 
an extreme, It may be that a sub-judge feels loth to act on his 
single judgment, when there is the smallest room to doubt. It 
may be that where the office is obtained by the chances of the 
service, not by the possession of judicial qualifications, there is 
often a want of the firmuess and self-reliance required for arriv- 
ing at a decision under such circumstances. Whatever the case, 
the effect is unquestionable. The chances of escape, compared 
with those of conviction, are in favour of offenders. Professional 
robbers let loose are encouraged to persevere in crime. Honest 
men are deterred by dread of their vengeance from appearing 
against them. Heads of villages, relieved from responsibility, 
are often in league with the thieves. The village watcher, selected 
originally from the predatory tribes, instead of serving as a 
check, becomes their ally. Systematic plunder by organized 
bands is carried on with comparative impunity. The Magistrate 
is discouraged. The exertions of the Police are relaxed. They 
may trace the authors of individual acts of voilence,—the out- 
break of angry passions—but they fail in tracing crimes against 
property, whether perpetrated by fraud or by open spoliation.” 
These remarks, like those of Sir Henry Montgomery, seem as if 
they had been just made. Toa judicial officer reading between 
the lines, it will appear from the statements of these three high 
officials, Sir George Clerk, Sir Henry Montgomery, and Mr, 
Elliott, that it was the appellate system which reversed the orders 
of Appellate Courts and exercised terrorism over them, and not the 
much abused Police that was the principal cause of the insecurity of 
life and property in both the Bombay and Madras Presidencies at 


the time. 


Mr. Elliott, however, thought himself officially bound to agree 
with Lord Harris. He “concurred with the President in the 
propriety of placing the Police of each Zillah under a District 
Superintendent, subordinate only to*the Collector, but invested 
with exclusive direct control over all the Police of the District.” 
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The words “ subordinate only to the Collector ” appear to have 
been slipped in under cover of the expression “ concurring with 
the President,” for that was clearly not what the President at 
all meant. Mr. Elliott wound up by expressing his opinion that 
the village Police as a preventive force, and the regular Police as 
a detective force should both be under the District Superintendent 
of Police. 

By the autumn of 1856 Lord Harris’s irrepressible opinions 
appear to have worn their way into the minds of the East India 
Directors, and the latter, by this tinve, having heard so much against 
the Police from him, begau to believe it to be true, and even 
joined themselves in the great hue and cry against them—* That 
the Police iv India has lamentably failed in accomplishing the 
ends for which it was established, is a notorious fact ; that it is 
all but useless for the prevention, and sadly inefficient for the 
detection of crime is generally admitted. Unable to check crime, 
it is with rare exceptions unscrupulous as to its mode of wielding 
the authority with which it is armed for the functions which it 
fails to fulfil ; and has a very general character for corruption and 
oppression. There is, moreover, a want of general organization ; 
the force attached to each division is too much localized and 
isolated, and the notion of combination between any separate 
parts of it, with the view of accomplishing the great objects of a body 
of police, is seldom entertained.” The Directors proposed that the 
control of the Police should be vested in a special European 
officer who would not be burdened with statistics, who would 
have only Police duties to discharge, who would be able to go on 
tour when necessary, and who would be responsible to a general 
Superintendent of Police for the whole Presidency. The Direc- 
tors further sanctioned an increased pay of the Police establish- 
ment, and they suggested the passing of an act, giving the 
Magistrate and Police Superintendent the power of summary 
punishment of the Police. On the other hand, the Government 
was encouraged to be liberal in rewardiug approved conduct. 
The Police were not to “ approach an absolutely military organiza- 
tiov,” yet it was to consist of horse and foot; its larger divisions 
were to be superintended by European subalterns of not less 
than from six to eight years standing; and special attention was 
to be bestowed on its arms and equipments, clothing and internal 
discipline. ‘Thus the venerable Directors, while saying that they 
would ne’er consent, consented. 

Lord Harris, apparently deferring to the Directors’ expression, 
that the Police should. not have a military organization, 
drew attention to it, and adroitly expressed his hope that the 
remark may be fully appreciated, He stated, though, of course, he 
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never meant it after his previous proposal to organize the Police 
so as to fit it “ for general service,” that the utility of a Police corps 
was apt to be impaired in attempts to imitate the military. The 
statement was soothing, but, as we have seen, insincere. 

Meantime the Directors appear to have heard that Lord Harris 
was leading them astray. On the 30th of September 1857 they 
hedged, and suggested that the new system proposed by him should 
be first tried in a few localities before being extended to 
the whole Presidency, They said,“ You are probably aware, 
that the principle which you so strongly advocate, of separating 
the judicial from the police functions of the Magistrate, has been 
as strongly opposed by men of intelligence and experience, who 
consider that their views are more in accordance with oriental 
ideas, which recognize no division of functions, and regard the 
ruler, with as many deputies as may be needed, as exercising in 
his own person all the powers of the Government.” The Directors, 
however, partially gave way, and furthermore allowed the village 
watehmen to be placed under the District Superintendent of Police, 

“ provided this was in accordance with the feelings and habits 
of the people.” It is clear the Directors, men of ludian experience 
themselves, had not made up their minds that Lord Harris was 
right, but they did not wish to continue their opposition to him, 

Mr. Elliott was again appealed to. He clung to his colours, 
and did not see how the District Superintendent of Police could 
serve the Police godin the shape of an Inspector-general at the 
head-quarters of the Presidency and the civil mammon as _ repre- 
seuted by the local Magistrate and Collector. He thonght “ there 
was no doubt that the introduction of the new system must be 
gradual,” me 

We next find a memo, by an officer called Mr. W. A. Morehead, 
He wrote that the Magistrate must have no “ control over the Police, 
and that Lord Harris’s scheme should be carried out generally 
with as little delay as possible.” We think it may fairly be 
assumed that this gentleman had either spent his term of service 
in the Secretariat at Madras, or was hoping that Lord Harris 
would advance him in his profession. The result was that, 
by the end of 1858, the Police, in the words of Mr. W. Robinson, 

a civilian selected as the first Police Chief Commissioner of Madras, 
, became a distinct department under the direct supervision of the 
Government, its members of all grades being divested of judicial 
functions and being under the exclusive control and management 
of one officer.” 

Mr, Robinson, however, submitted a memo giving his opinion of 
a military Police: “ My ownexperience of the Shibandi Corps— 
bodies of men of purely military formation and organization, and 
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managed on military principles—is, that they are not Police at 
all; I doubt if they are good soldiers. These quasi-irregu- 
lars are merely a kind of deputy native army, loosely disciplined, 
without the means of co-operation amongst themselves, or with 
the ordinary Police ; without status or prestige in the country, 
having the defects of the native army without one of its safeguards 
or guarantees, and without oue single recommendation as a_ police, 
As regards the control of the Magistrate over Shibandi corps, 
this with us is practically nil. I have been Magistrate of Malabar, 
where I had one of the most efficient of these corps nominally 
under me; but practically it was a military body over which 
I had not the slightest control ; and never did or could work. Aud 
so it ever will be when attempts are made to place bodies of men, 
military to all intents and purposes, en rapport with civil 
functionaries.” Apparently, however, lest Lord Harris might 
think he was depreciating the new Madras Police, Mr. Robinson 
added. “We can drill, instruct, and arm any part of an organized 
constabulary force up to auy required degree of skill and precision 
that can possibly be required for the performance of such duty : 
a Policeman’s courage is always oun its trial ; and selected reserve 
men, the pick of a large body, led by an Europoan Superintendent 
or by a good Inspector, may, I am satisfied, be made as efficient 
as native troops of the line ; and still lose none of its character as 
a civil police” This was simply impossible as Mr. Robinson must 
have known from his previous remarks, and as since has been 
amply proved. * 

The matter was still left in a muddle. While the Madras Police 
Act of 1859 was before the Legislative Council, the Madras Govern- 
ment instructed its Legislative Member to urge on the Supreme 
Legislature, that the local Superintendents of Police were to be 
“entirely under the orders of the Magistrates.” In the following 
month that puzzled official got altogether different orders—“ You 
should bear in mind in the future discussions on this Bill, that 
while it is proposed to vest in the local Magistrates the most 
ample powers of control ( save in matters of drill, discipline, &c.) 
over the District Superintendents and their establishments, it is 





* Mr. Robinson on being, after further experience of his duties, interro- 
gated by Mr. Ricketts as to the prover relations of the Police with the 
Magistrate of the District, stated that, subject to his non-interference with 
the discipline and management of the Police force, the Magistrate should 
still continue the head of the Police of his own district and afford the 
benefit of his couperation, local knowledge, and experience in the general 
arrangements; and that the Sperintendent should be still recognized as_ his 
subordinate, aud obey every requisition subject to the general instructions and 
orders of the Commissioner.” At the same time he insisted on making 
the Magistrates subordinate to himself as Chief Commissioner of Police, 
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et meant that such supervision shall only be of a general 
character, that the Superintendents shall, as far as possible, be 
left to provide for the prevention and detection of crime in their 
districts by means of the Police force under their orders; the 
Magistrate exercising a general control, and interfering more 
immediately only on occasions when-he may deem his interven- 
tion really necessary.” 

We now turn to Bengal which was the last Presidency to 
approach the subject of Police Reform. In Lower Beuigal the offices 
of Magistrate and Collector were in the hands of one person, at 
any rate,in 1830. Complaints were subsequently made against . 
the Police. A Commission, as we have seen, sat in 1836 to consider 
Police Administration, Toimprove the Police, two measures were 
proposed ;—first, to separate the offices of Magistrate and Collector, 
This was recommended by Mr. Halliday, apparently with the object 
of giving the Magistrate more time for Police duties, And, 
secondly, to raise the pay of the Police, especially of the daroghas. 
Both proposals were sanctioned, With reference to the first, 
Lord Auckland, Governor-General, with singular insight into the 
want of continuity in Indian administration, thus expressed 
himnself : “I am deeply impressed with the feeling, that there has 
been with successive Governments of India too ready a disposition 
to adopt extensive changes of system in cases only requiring 
something of administrative reform, Under frequent changes 
of this kind, no system is fairly tried, the confidence of the people 
is shaken, and they become utterly at a loss to know to what 
authorities, or to what tribunals they are to look with consistent 
respect. We have a very limited number of trustworthy agents ; 
we have a vast number of important and responsible situations ; 
we must be sometimes disappointed in the efficiency and even 
in the proper conduct of our officers, Yet I would not, upon 
occasional instances of such disappointment, be hasty to condemn 
our present means of enforciug a due performance of public duties 
or to look to new classes of agency.” 

In a short time it was found that the Police remained pretty 
much as it had been before ; and in 1854 complaints were again 
made of its inefficiency. Nothing so well illustrates the instabi- 
lity of Indian political systems as the remedy then proposed 
for the bad state of the Police, namely, the reunion of the offices 
of Magistrate and Collector, which had been separated sixteen 
years before! This was actually again proposed and strongly 
recommended by Mr. Halliday, the very man who had, as we 
have seen, previously proposed the separation. This proposal 
was fortunately adopted. No inconvenience, as far as we have 
ever heard, has since resulted from the union of the offices of 
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Magistrate and Collector, and no complaint has been uttered 
against it. 

The discussion on the Police lasted for years in Bengal as {n 
Madras. In April 1857, Mr. John Peter Grant proposed 
that semi-military Police for law and order be substituted for the 
barkandazes, and that men of the class of clerks in Police offices 
be appointed as detectives. He proposed “separating the func- 
tions of Revenue and those of Police and criminal justice, so 
far as native functionaries were concerned.” His principal basis 
for this proposal was the recommendation of the Torture Com- 
mission already referred to, that officials did not hear of the 
faults of their own subordinates. He further backs up his pro- 
posal by the opinion of Lord Ellenborough, which, of course, is not 
material in a matter requiring a knowledge of the habits and 
inner life of the people of India. 

Mr. Grant then dwelt on the inconsistency of the thief-trier 
being the thief-catcher, an idea started by Mr. Halliday when he 
was a junior in the Bengal Secretariat, endeavouring to- invent 
reasons for the separation of the offices of Magistrate and Collee- 
tor. Mr, Grant further went beyond his depth when he contraven- 
ed the testimony of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to 
the evil done by Appellate Courts in reversing the better judg- 
ments of their subordinates.* Mr. Grant, with further injudicious- 
ness, as it has since been proved, combatted the view of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal, that if police and judical powers were 
separated in the case of native officers, extreme antagonism would 
be the result. The experience of twenty-seven years of the 
relations between Tahsildérs and Deputy Inspectors has proved 
that the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was no 
idle chimera. Sir Barnes Peacock followed Mr. Grant, but it is 
worthy of note that Sir Barnes Peacock then recommended the 
separation of Police from magisterial functions and the appointment 
of special European Police Superintendents, not, so far as our 
records show, from his proclivities as a lawyer, but from simple 
expediency, the Magistrate having no time to attend to Police 
duties. 

Mr. Ricketts’ report on civil salaries, gives further details of 
the police discussions in Bengal. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal who knew that the separation of police from magisterial 





* Page 197 of the Papers relating to the Reform of the Police in India 
1861. ‘The unanimity of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir George 
Clerk of Bombay, Sir Henry C. Montgomery and the Hon'ble W. Ellis 
of Madras, on the defects of the Anglo-Indian judical system is very note- 
worthy. Subsequent alteration of laws has in no way removed the maiz 
defects of the system they described, 
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duties would never he successful, was opposed to any separation 
of police from fiscal and magisterial duties, and to the appoint- 
ment of District Superintendents of Police, who would not be 
able to rule and govern the all-powerful Zemindars of Bengal, 
“ without whose co-operation it was already notorious that nothing 
could be done, and against whose opposition it was almost hope- 
less to contend.” It was urged as a remedy that smaller districts 
should be formed, which would give officers more time for adminis- 
tration in all departments. In the North-Western Provinces 
also the general opinion was, that it was desirable to have police 
powers in the hands of the District Officer. It appears from the 
official records, that there were several other officials who maintain- 
ed that the Sessions Judges should have control over the Police, 
as being the officers immediately answerable for the peace of 
the country. We ourselves think that far worse suggestions have 
been offered. 

Mr. J. P. Grant, Mr. Lushington, and Mr. Schalch agreed 
on the separation of the Police from the Magistrate, partly 
because the Magistrate had not time, and partly because the 
Magistrate would be more impartial if the Police enquiries 
in criminal cases that came before him were conducted by a 
special officer. We can only say that if the Magistrate felt, as 
was represented by Messrs. Lushington and Schalch, “his credit 
at stake in procuring a conviction,” the political and social con- 
ditions of Bengal at the time must have been totally different from 
any with which we are acquainted in these days, when the 
acquittal of criminals is the great glory of, at any rate, all the 
higher tribunals. 

Thus rival camps were formed for a pitched battle. It may 
be assumed that the Governor-General declared on waich side 
he would fight, and officers who were time-servers, or who were 
practically unacquainted with the subject, joined the side which 
had the big battalions. The combat thus raged almost contem- 
poraneously with a still more fearful struggle which, but for the 
success of weapons of a different fashion and temper, would have 
terminated the controversy with the British Government in India. 
While the Mutiny was in progress, the Directors authorized the 
Governor-General, should he deem it expedient, to organize the 
Police of Bengal after a military fashion in imitation of that 
adopted in the Panjab for relieving the regular troops of irksome 
duty, and in other respects assisting them. The minds of the 
Directors had been previously prepared from Lord Harris’ letters on 
the organization of a- Military Police ; and now the Mutiny of the 
Army, and the military success of the Panjab Police troops, fully 
determined them and clenched the discussion, 
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The Panjab Police was organized by Sir Henry Lawrence 
when Chief Commissioner of the Panjab. In 1854 there were 
seven Police battalions and twenty-seven troops of Mounted 
Police, at a cost of sixteen and a half lakhs of rupeesa year, 
These men were employed as jail and treasure guards, and on 
other duties which had previously devolved on the regular army, 
There were, besides, about ten thousand detectives called bar- 
kaudazes maintained at a cost of about eight and a half lakhs 
of rupees a year; and then there were the old chaukidars, or 
wetonmen of the country. This was very vastly in excess. of 

any Police force maintained at the time in any other province 
of India. It was admitted to bea mistake for Police purposes ; 
but it was a mistake which assisted Sir John Lawrence to hold 
the Panjab and re-take Delhi. Perhaps, however, if the Panjab 
had long had the benefits of our law courts and appellate 
system, and our general administration, it may well be questioned 
how far its police force would have opposed the mutineers, 

The sepoy war being over, the Government of India appointed 
in 1860 a Commission to enquire into the existing constitution 
of the Police establishments throughout British India, with the 
view of ascertaining in what way they might be most effectually 
improved, and also whether in any part of India, the present 
expenditure on Police was susceptible of reduction. The Com- 
mission was composed of Mr. Court for the North-Western 
Provinces, Mr. Wauchope, C. B., for Bengal, Mr. W. Robinson 
for Madras, Mr. R. Temple for the "Panjab, Colonel Bruce, ©. B., 
for Oudh, and Colonel Phayre for Pegu. 

Of all the Commissions ever appointed in India, this Com- 
mission, notwithstanding the great names on it, was perhaps 
the greatest farce, With the resolution of the Governor-General 
appointing it was an elaborate memorandum pointing out to the 
Commissioners exactly what they should do, and, having done it, 
exactly what they should say. The Commission was ordered 
to effect a complete severance of the Police from the judicial 
authorities, whether those of higher grade, or the inferior magis- 
tracy in their judicial capacity. The most perfect organization, 
is was pointed out, was when the Police was subordinate to none 
but that officer in the executive department who was absolved 
from all judicial duty. This was the original plan for the Oudh 
Police ; but the Supreme Government lamented that the Police 
officer was made subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner instead 
of the Commissioner ; and the organization of the Oudh Police 
was therefore “less perfect than had been intended.” The Police 
were not to record the statement of any witness, apparently not 
even of the complainant, but were to proceed on & priori, prin- 
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ciples, The Police were not to be called a Military Police, That 
would be une faute d’ orthographe, but, nevertheless, “ their 
organization and discipline were to be similar to those of a military 
body.” Appeals from Police officers’ orders were to be only to 
their seniors in the Police Department; and policemen were 
invited to obey the orders of the Magistrate of the District, but, 
if they disobeyed, they were only to be responsible to their 
own departmental superiors, 

According to Sir Bartle Frere, the members of the Commis- 
sion held the most discordant views on Police subjects, but, it 
appears while living in Calcutta, they were educated under vice- 
regal influence into believing i in the advantages of a Military Police, 
as the Tories were educated by Mr. Disraeli in 1867, into 
believing in the advantages of the extension of the franchise. 
In some cases the Commission in its final report repeated the 
very words of the memorandum given them for their instruction. 
For instance, the famous argument, that the thief-catcher should 
not be the thief-trier, which Mr. Halliday must have regretted 
he ever used in the days of his youth, was thus worded in the 
memorandum. “Therule should always be kept in sight, that 
the official who collects and traces out the links in the chain 
of evidence in any case of importance should never be the same 
as the judicial officer, whether of high or inferior grade, who 
is to sit in judgment on the case.” This, the Commissioners, 
faithful to their orders, literally reproduced as one of their pro- 
positions. “That, asa rule, there should be a complete severance 
of executive police from judicial authorities; that the official 
who collects and traces out the links of evidence—in other words, 
virtually prosecutes the offender—should never be the same as 
the officer, whether of high or inferior grade, who is to sit in 
judgment on the case; even with a view to committal for. trial 
before a higher tribunal.” It will thus be seen that the members of 
this Commission were mere puppets in the hands of the Supreme 
Government, and, with the exception of some valuable remarks of 
theirs on the village Police, on which they were not called on to 
report, they simply repeated like dutiful schoolboys the words 
of their instructors. 

The Police Commission in further obedience to their orders 
reported that their propositions and the Act they had draft- 
ed were based on the English system, and after the model 
of the British and Irish constabularies : that the new Police 
should be thoroughly organized, drilled and disciplined; that 
their training should be continually maintained, so that they 
should be equal to all the duties of guarding treasuries, jails, 
and military stores, performing what are called escort duties, 
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and quelling all ordinary disturbances; that no separate 
detective branch of the service be formed, but that every part 
of the Police be held responsible for every duty, preventive 
and detective, properly belonging to it; that the Police thus 
constituted should form a separate department in each - local 
Government or local administration, and, under the immedi. 
ate authority and control of its chief, and, having an independent 
departmental organization and subordination of its own, be made 
an efficient instrument at the disposal of the District Officer ; 
that such returns, statistics, and reports regarding the state 
of crime, and the criminal administration, as the Inspector- 
General of Police might require, should be furnished him by 
the District Officer in such manner as may be prescribed by 
the local Government; that there should be, in every district, 
at least one European officer of Police who should be depart- 
mentally subordinate to the Inspector-General of Police in 
every matter relating to the interior economy and good manage- 
ment of the force, and efficient performance of every Police 
duty, but bound also to obey the orders of the District Officer 
in all matters relating to the prevention and detection of 
crime, the preservation of the peace, and other executive 
Police duties, and responsible to him likewise for the effici- 
ency with which the force performs its duty; that the thief- 
catcher should not be the thief-trier; that the District Officer, 
of whom they could not conveniently get rid,* was the lowest 
grade in whom police and judicial functions should unite; 
and that, consequently, all officers below that grade, who were 
invested with Police functions, should not bereafter exercise 
those functions, beyond issuing such orders -as might be 
necessary in their judicial capacity in specific cases before 


them. 





* “That the same true principle, that the Judge and Detective Officer 
should not be one and the same, applies to officials having by law 
judicial, functions, and should, as far as possible, be carefully observed 
in practice. But with the constitution of the official agency now ex- 
isting in India, an exception must be made in favor of the District 
Officer. The Magistrates have long been in the eye of the law exe- 
cutive officers, having a general supervising authority in matters of Police— 
originally without extensive judicial powers. In some parts of India 
this original function of the Magistrate has not been widely departed 
from; in other parts extensive judicial powers have been superadded 
to their original and proper function. This circumstance has imported 
difficulties in regard to maintaining the leading principle enuncia:ed 
above; for it is impracticable to relieve the Magistrate of their judicial 
duties ; and, on the other hand, it is at present inexpedient to deprive the 
Police and the public of the valuable aid and supervision of the District 
Officer in the general management of Police maters.”—Proposition 28, 
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In proposing the Police Act framed by the Police Com- 
mission, Sir Bartle Frere was the spokesmen of the Govern- 
ment in the Legislative Council. Subject to correction, we be- 
lieve Sir Bartle Frere’s training was almost exclusively in the 
secretariat and political departments. His first argument was 
the one so often, so justly, and so unanimously urged, that 
the Magistrate of the district had not sufficient time to give 
his exclusive attention to Police functions, No one disputed 
this, but he made it a ground for the entire separation 
of the executive Police from all immediate subordination to 
the district Magistrate, a proposition which is disputed up to 
the present moment. Mr. Harington opposed the measure, 
He suggested that changes so vast and so extensive as the 
Bill proposed, should not be hastily introduced. There was 
especial reason for deliberation regarding the Bill in question, 
as he knew “that many old and experienced officers, who 
differed materially on other matters, and some of whom pre- 
ferred the non-Regulation to the Regulation system, entertained 
very serious doubts whether the principles on which this Bill 
was stated to be based, however suited to England and Ireland, 
and the three Indian Presidency towns, were suited to the Mofussil 
districts of this country.” 

Mr. Sconce and Sir Barnes Peacock came to the aid of Sir 
Bartle Frere. At this stage of the discussion, Sir Barnes Peacock 
said that he had “always been of opinion that a full and 
complete separation ought to be made between magisterial 
and police functions,” though, as we have seen, he had not 
previously -urged- this;—-but had- based his proposal on the scant 
leisure of the Magistrates. Mr. Sconce frankly stated that 
the proposed Police system was based on the Madras experi- 
ment, “which it was believed would not be inapplicable to 
the whole of India.” It will thus be seen that Lord Harris, 
Governor of Madras, who had no training in Indian official 
life, and who was unacquainted with native character, was 
the real author of the Police system organized under Act V 
of 1861. His military proclivities, his importunity and insistency 
with the Directors, and the subsequent sepoy war, all decided 
the Government in favor of the Military Police he had advocated, 

We have now got the history of the Police Act (V. of 1861), 
which was duly passed. It made the Police not only a 
separate department but a civil army on the model of the 
Euglish and Irish constabularies under an elaborate gradation 
of officers who were, as the Supreme Government put it in its 
memorandum, to be “self-contained.” The Police were prac- 
tically to be only subordinate to their own officers, though 
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a general control and direction of the district officers was 
admitted. This is almost all the mention we find in the Act, 
of district officers, or Magistrates, as they are called; and it was 
very kind of the members of the Commission to have remembered 
them at all ! 

Now here were made at the outset two prodigious blunders, 
It was totally impossible to model the Indian Police on the 
plan of any British constabulary, The material was not at hand 
for it, and will not be perhaps for centuries, The members of 
the British constabulary can all read and write, and are generally 
honest and intelligent men, ‘The natives of India, who obtained 
even high appointments in the Police, were generally illiterate ; 
the intellects of many of them were besotted with drugs and 
other oriental abominations; and the honesty and priuciples of 
several of them were more than doubtful, The member of 
the British constabulary who looked well on parade, might also 
perhaps, if he chose, prove a fair detective officer; but it was 
not reasonable to expect that any more than ‘a very small 
percentage of the new Indian Police who were presentable at 
drill, would ever possess sufficient intelligence or integrity for 
the real: duties of a coustabulary force. 

The second blunder was setting the District Officer aside and 
rendering the District’ Superintendent of a military Police or- 
ganization all but independent of him. The very system of 
administration of all ages in India tends to give the District 
Officer a power which, however it may be regretted by radical 
statesmen, cannot be ignored or disputed. As chief revenue and 
executive officer, it is from him favours and honors proceed ; he 
can consequently get services. performed which are beyond the 
reach of other officials ; he can secure cheaper and more willing 
labor ; and it is to him, and not to an officer who has obtained 
a slice of his authority in one particular line, the native public 
will always look up. If it were not out of my way I could 
show, how even in the Department of Public Works, a great deal 
of the wasteful expenditure that occurs might be avoided, if that 
branch of the public service were obliged to work in conjunction 
with the officers of districts. 

But not only are efficiency and cheapness to be taken into 
account in considering this question, but the jealousies which 
sprang up between the Police and the District officers further 
aggravated the evil. The District Superintendent of Police did 
not acknowledge the District Magistrate as his superior officer. 
He claimed official and social independence of him, and sheltered 
himself behind the backs of his uniformed superiors, The District 
Magistrate, powerless to check the evil, folded his hands and 
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let matters take their own course; and the last state of the 
Police which was made independent of him was worse than the 
first. 

A strange fallacy underlies the main argument for the separa- 
tion of Police from magisterial duties, namely, that the thief- 
catcher should never be the thief-trier. The theory is admirable 
in itself, and would have been perfectly apposite to the dis- 
cussion, if it had been contemplated to invest the old Police 
Darogha with magisterial powers. ‘There is very little doubt 
that if he tried as a Magistrate all the men his subordinates 
arrested for him, he would either copiously feather his own nest, or 
there would be a long tally of prisoners in the nearest jail, But 
the theory as applied to European officers, whether Magistrates 
or District Superintendents of Police, involves a monstrous fallacy 
which cannot be too soon or too earnestly exposed. When has 
the District Superintendent of Police himself ever arrested an 
ordinary native criminal, or even personally traced out the link- 
of evidence in his case? No; the present District Superinten- 
dent of Police is himself no more the thief-catclher than the 
Magistrate. The actual Police functions, both uoder the old and 
the new system, are all performed by subordinates, and the 
change effected by the new administration amounted simply to 
this, that the Police subordinates sent persons arrested to the 
Magistrate through the District Superintendent of Police instead 
of direct as before. It is not in our experience that the cases 
gained in any way in their passage through the hands of the 
myrmidons of the new system, 

It has been our fortune to have worked in conjunction with 
the old and the new systems of Police. We first saw Indian 
official life ata station where the new Police, enrolled under 
Act V. of 1861, were in full operation. We witnessed a great 
deal of energy under a young and active Police officer, but we 
found that several of the cases he sent up for trial were totally 
false. Thefts or other offences were reported to him. He rode 
to the scenes of their perpetration, put pressure on his subordi- 
nates to find out. the offenders, and they as often as not, sent 
up the nearest old convicts on whom they could lay their hands. 

We next became acquainted with the Panjab frontier, where 
the old system of daroghas and barkandazes was still in operation, 
and many years before the introduction of regular police into the 
trans-Indus districts. The Assistant Commissioner was Magistrate 
and Police officer rolled into one, the thief-trier and thief-catcher, 
but in reality he was no such thing. It is true the Darogha 
was his immediate subordinate. He reported offences to tie 
Magistrate, The latter, in most cases, waited for final reports 
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without putting any pressure on the Darogha, but perhaps fn an 
occasional case some suggestions were offered. The Police reports 
passed out of the Magistrate’s head with his ordinary routine duties, 
and he never thought of them again till the offenders were arrested 
and brought before him for trial. By this time the cases were 
absolutely new to him, and he was no more the thief-catcher 
than he is under the new police system. 

Magisterial work was easy with the Darogha and his bar. 
kandazes. There were apparently no false charges, and in a4 
very large proportion of cases men on their trial admitted the 
truth of the allegations against them. The Police may have 
used torture to make men confess, and the Magistrate may have 
convicted innocent men on their own statements and some 
independent subsidiary evidence, but this was never brought to 
public notice. Even, however, if he had convicted innocent 
perenne, this is done every day under the new system of Police. 

n the Bar, or elevated sterile tract in the centre of the Panjab, 
it is a common thing for old men to falsely confess theft, so as to 
screen the real offenders who are youngmen and the bread-winners 
of families. A large number of old men who had falsely con- 
fessed to cattle-lifting and house-breaking, could, if not at present, 
at least some years since, be always seen in a large jail in the 
central district of the Panjab, a voluntary offering to the Jaganath 
of English justice. A district officer, and very accurate lawyer, 
by the way, once said there that he had got so many old men 
in jail, he hoped at last to come to the real raw criminal mate- 
rial, 

As regards torture, the extent to which it is still employed, even 
under the new system of Police, cannot be accurately known. 
Prisoners occasionally still speak on trial, of torture having been used 
by the Police ; and members of the Police force are now and again 
tried, found guilty, and punished for the offence.* They to extort 
confessions prevent their victims from sleeping, have them trodden 
on or beaten with slippers ; they put them astride on high beds with 
thorny bushes between their legs ; they have them hung by the heels 
to ceilings ; they put them naked into huts swarming with black 
ants ; they put on their shaven scalps large beetles which, by the 
application of heated lamps, are irritated to bite and scratch the 
victims to distraction; they make men sniff red pepper on 
heated braziers ; and they commit many other abominations which 
cannot be mentioned with propriety. 

Torture is a political vice or device of a semi-barbarous age, in 





* While this is going to press, we notice three charges of torture by the 
Police, reported in one number of the Civil and Military Gazette, 
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which society still sympathizes with the criminals. In England 
torture was employed to detect political, and what were 
called, religious offences. Those were not looked on with univer- 
sal disfavour, and hence unfair means were employed in their 
detection. Those offenees do not now exist in England, or are 
ignored ; but acts which are known to the law as crimes, are 
now generally held in reprobation aod abhorrence in England ; 
and, if they were not, it would be a serious question how detection 
could still be accomplished. India is a country in which, owing 
to the fragility of native dwellings, thieves with facility break 
through and steal. It is alsoa country in which men lift their 
neighbours’ cattle, assisted by seasons and peculiarties of soil. 
Thus, in the rainy season, when rivers swell and the ground for 
many miles is one sheet of water, tracks cannot be followed up, 
and thieves commit depredation with impunity. So they do, too, 
in very dry seasons when the ground is hard, or at times when it 
is covered with grass which retains no traces of men or animals 
passing over it. 

In the Bar, or elevated sterile tract of the Panjab previously 
referred to, the J&ét youth will not bind a turban on his head till he 
has accomplished a successful theft. Asa child he is called by the 
suggestive name chhor, which becomes symonymous with the word 
chor a thief ; aud it is in this untamed state of brigandage the youth 
is reared and educated from the blossom to the flower. Asa further 
stimulus to his lawless career, no man will give him his daughter 
in marriage till he is tried by this knavish ordeal. When a 
woman goes to bathe or wash ber garments in the village tank, 
it is not of her husband’s virtues she boasts, but of what occi- 
dentals would call his vices—the number of thefts he has accom- 
plished, the number of times he has outrun the constable, and 
the amount of booty he has acquired for his loving and sym- 
pathizing spouse or spouses. This being the state of public 
feeling, and no body being willing to inform except persoual 
enemies or those immediately actuated by motives of lucre, the 
policemen has recourse to torture aud other unholy expedients. 
A civilized age condemns them, but they readily commend 
themselves to zealous members of a force superintended by still 
more zealous officers, 

Not many years ago in the city of Amritsur, torture was re- 
sorted to under European supervision with the result that per- 
fectly innocent men confessed to the murder of Muhammadan 
butchers, who had really. been put to death by Ku&kas under the 
influence of religious fanaticism. The unfortunate men who 
had falsely confessed were sentenced to death, and were only 
saved from suffering the extreme penalty of the law by the 
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accidental discovery of the real murderers on the oceasion of the 
Kukas’ attack on Maler Kotta, Torture ts a system of detec. 
tion to be deplored, and to be repressed by all legal means; but 
it is to be feared that it will long remain as the dernier ressort 
of the Indian detective working under a too energetic 
master. 

It has recently been proposed by an admirable Police Officer * 
with great special knowledge of his profession, that a detective 
police force should be established for the whole of India, which 
would not be trammelled by the rules and limits of local ad- 
ministrations, but which could follow and trace criminals through 
the broad expanse of tkis extensive country. The idea is in 
some respects a happy one, but before we begin with a special 
detective foree for India, we think a reform of the ordinary exist- 
ing police system must first be effected. When this is done, 
it can be considered what further detective agency is required. 

After the passing of Act V of 1861, probably the criminal 
appellate system had as much to do with the demoralization of the 
police force, as any of the inherent defects of the new organi- 
zation. We have noted the opinions of Sir George Clerk, Sir 
Henry C. Montgomery, the Hon’ble W. Elliott, and Sir Frederick 
Halliday, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, on the Indian judicial 
system of their time, and there is no reason to believe that it is any — 
better now. Nay, all its imperfections appear to have been stere- 
otyped in successive legislative measures, The Indian appellate 
system by which crimiuals are continually let loose on society 
by a stroke of the pen of an utterly irresponsible Appellate 
Judge, would perhaps demoralize any body of men whose duty 
it was to bring criminals to justice. In this we do not refer 
to any particular tribunals, All officers who have appellate 
jurisdiction are, we apprehend, led away by the arguments and 
solicitations of skilful pleaders in appeal, when there is no one 
to champion the interests of the publie and the crown. A Police 
Officer of the North-Western Provinces, writing in the Indian 
Observer, thus puts the case: **Suppose a conviction in the 
original Court obtained, there are yet the perils of the High Court 
to be passed ; and what Superintendent of Police in these Provinces 
does not lament the number of desperate criminals returned on his 
hands by that august tribunal? A little anecdote in support of this. 
Tn the—— Distriet a noted free-booter was arrested_on information 
furnished by villagers, tried and convicted by. the Sessions Court ; 
he appealed to the High Court and was released. He returns 
triumphant, and is not long afterwards again apprehended on 





* Lieutenant-Colonel C. H. Ewart, Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Ambala Circle. . 
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a similar charge. Again he escapes on appeal to the High 
Court. This time no one will give any information about him: 
‘ He is under the protection of the High Court they say.’ This 
is an absolute fact.” 

We believe the present appellate system to be intrinsieally 
bad, and that Appellate Courts reverse numerous orders they 
would themselves have passed, if they had sat in the Courts of 
first instance. Judgments are not always reversed because they 
are wrong. They are often reversed from a spirit of Opposition to 
the Subordinate Court, from an imperfect comprehension of the 
cases, from ignorance of native character, or from unwilling- 
ness to accept the responsibility of the fiudings of Subordinate 
Courts, lest still higher tribunals might disagree. This last feeling 
is apt to be fostered by the asperity of language in which some 
Appellate Courts occasionally indulge, when they differ in opiniow 
from subordinate tribunals, 

There is another argument against the appellate system, whiclr 
we believe has not been noticed. It bas often been thought and 
asserted that public opinion is not brought to bear on officers 
in India. In one sense this is true, and in one sense it is not 
true. There is certainly not the powerful opinion that prevails 
owing to the existence of a fearless press in several parts of 
Europe, nor are individual Magistrates or Judges visited with 
those marks of popular displeasure that manifest themselves in 
such a variety of ways among a free people,—it is rather our 
system generally that becomes distasteful to the natives,—but 
there is nevertheless a distinct native opinion that may serve 
as a guide to an officer in his own district, This can be easily 
ascertained by any European official who associates freely with 
the natives. He can generally learn the ebaracter of severab 
notorious criminals and the extent of their depredations ; he can 
hear himself rebuked in a delicate manner for discharging offend- 
ers in certain cases; he can learn details of the progress of 
crime and its causes, We think any officer who at all sympa- 
thized with natives, or had leisure to associate freely with them 
in his district, must, to a certain extent be actuated by epinions 
received from them. The severity of some officers’ punishments 
is, we know well, generally due to the representations and re- 
monstrances of respectable natives with whom they come in 
contach 

Now we do not think that popular opinion generally operates 
in this way on Apellate Courts, Some of the most important of 
them are far apart from the districts in which the cases were 
originally heard, and native opinion can only affect them, if 
at all, very faintly. The Appellate Courts cannot be intimately 
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aware of the condition of several parts of a district or Tahksil, 
of the progress of a particular species of crime, of the apathy 
or corruption of the Police, and several other matters which are 
known to the Courts of first instance. Delinquents set free 
by such system of appeal as we have described, conspire against 
the Police, or present against them anonymous petitions which 
are noticed by superior authority, and the Police become further 
disheartened in the discharge of their arduous duties, 

We have spoken so far simply of the appellate system as it 
has existed since the introduetion of Act V. of 186] ; but after the 
establishment of the Chief Court of the Panjab and the introduc- 
tion of Barristers and Pleaders into that Province, the difficulties 
of conviction in the original Courts became much greater than they 
had ever been before, Barristers and Pleaders were employed to 
defend criminals; sections of procedure and substantive law 
were debated inch by inch with Magistrates ; cases on trial were 
stopped by telegram by the order of Barrister Judges; quibbles 
of law and outlandish rulings were freely resorted to; and the 
difficulties of conviction became immeasurably enhanced, ll 
this could not fail to have its effect on the Police as well as the 
Magistrates. We know Magistrates, some Europeans, and many 
natives, who are positively afraid to find accused persons guilty 
in view of the remarks made on their cases by Appellate, Courts. 
Even when they convict, the punishments are nominal, and in many 
cases so adjusted, that the guilty persons cannot appeal. When 
this is the case with Magistrates, it is easy to understand that 
the Police, a body much more exposed to attack, should become 
more disheartened still. The next step for them, of course, was 
to try “how not to do it,” and here every thing was in favour 
of dishonesty and corruption. 

In default of Crown Prosecutors, the Act for the regulation of 
the Police allowed (Section 24 of Act V. of 1861) any Police 
officer to prosecute before Magistrates up to final judgment. 
The Criminal Procedure Code of 1872 allowed Courts to permit 
any person to conduct prosecutions, and of course the Police 
were the persons generally so appointed. This aid to public 
morality is now removed. The last attempt at a Criminal 
Procedure Code lays down (Section 495 of Act X. of 1882), that 
no Police officer under the rank of Inspector may conduct a 
prosecution. 

In introducing Act X. of 1872, Sir James F. Stephen argued 
elaborately, that if an appeal were allowed to the criminal, it 
ought also to be allowed to the Crown, and that it should be 
competent for Appellate Courts to amend sentences and readjust 
punishments, when it was found that criminals were inadequately 
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dealt with, His views were accepted by the Government of 
the period. Accordingly, Act X. of 1872 allowed Appellate Courts 
to enhance any punishment that had been awarded, if it saw 
reason todo so. This was a very salutary check on frivolous 
appeals; and we do not think it ever debarred an innocent man 
from endeavoring to vindicate his character, if he felt so disposed. 
This power then given to Appellate Courts has been swept sway 
by Act X. of 1882, and now Appellate Courts can no longer 
adjust the sentences of inexperienced magistrates or such as only 
possess restricted powers of punishment. When it is considered 
that every sentence of subordinate magistrates of the second and 
third classes, and every sentence in excess of one month’s im- 
prisonment by full-powered Magistrates is appealable, that the 
appeal can be urged on matters of fact as well as on matters of 
law, the latter now being extended to “alleged severity of 
sentence,” that the appeal is now never defended by the Crown, 
but that itis often urged by skilful and importunate pleaders, 
there seems no real reason why only a very small percentage of 
criminals should ever finally suffer the punishments adjudged by 
the Courts of first instance, 

Apart from improved and suitable legislation the remedy 
for the existing state of things lies in the appointment of public 
prosecutors who would prosecute cases up to final judgment and 
defend appeals. Till these are appointed,—and it is in the power 
of the local Government to appoint them,—our most recent attempts 
at asystem of criminal procedure must continue to discourage 
the Police in repressing crime to a greater extent than has ever 
a known before in the history of the judicial administration of 

ndia. 

The proposed benches of Judges to hear appeals after the re- 
organization of the Panjab Commission would, if the system 
were applied to criminal cases, do a great deal of good, but still 
we think the Crown should be represented in all appeals in 
cognizable criminal cases. An eloquent pleader against a dumb 
record, perhaps written against time, must generally carry the 
day. Until pleaders are appointed on behalf of the Crown, 
neither the Police nor the subordinate Magistrates can have any 
real confidence in our existing appellate system; and the worst 
criminals must continue to escape punishment to the despair and 
indignation of the best sections of the native community, 


(To be continued.) 
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ArT. X.—-THE VIKRAMORVASI. A DRAMA By KALIDASA, 


Translated into English Lyrical verse, 
By Brajendranath De, M.A., B.C.S, 
Canto I.—The Meeting. 


From forth Kuvera’s, * high emblazoned gate 
That gleams on far Kailasa’s + crest, 

The thigh-born child of Narayana { great, 

In many-hued heavenly garments dressed 
Across th’empyrean flew. Her lovely friends, 
The charming Rambha, Menaka 


Whom Indra § 


envious of penance sends 


To wreck its fruits, Chitralekha || 

Begirt her. Th’ Daityas, 4] who by wile or force, 
Wage ceaseless and eternal war 

Against the gods, espied them in their course 

As they with radiance shone afar, 


And seized on twain. 


Did rend the arch of Heav’n, 


The others, with their cries 


"Twas when 


His far-resounding car across the skies 
Vikrama ** great, the king of men 


Did guide. 
To help 


He heard their cries and ever bound 
th’ distressed, he turned his car, 


That meteor-like did fly to where the sound 
Of wailings rose. The bereaved fair 


‘Told him their tale, and bidding them to watt 











On Hemakuta’s crest, he flew, 

The ravisher t’ avenge as sure as fate, 

In less than a moment’s time, he knew 

Where th’ wretch had gone, and after him he shot 
A god-like arrow which a sage 

Had blessed. Deep in th’ abysmal sea I wot 

It hurled the Asura ++ whose rage 





* The god of wealth. 

+ The Olympusof India. -A fabled 
mountain to the north on whose 
peak the gods are said to reside. 

t An ancient sage. As he was 
celibate, Urvasi (the fairest of the 
divine songstresses) is alleged to have 
sprung from his thigh. 

Rambha, Menaka, other divine 
sopgstresses, 

§ The king of the gods, 


|| Another divine songstress and 
the constant companion of Urvasi. 

q The enemies of the gods who 
wages ceaseless war with them. 

** The hero of the Drama, a king 
of the great Paurava dynasty. His 
capital was at Pratisthana, the mo- 
dern Prayag or Allahabad. 

tt A Daitya, an enemy of the 
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Was in the ocean quenched. The captive fair, 
Who in a death-like swoon did lie, 

He in his chariot took. With fondest care 
To bring the blood, he long did try 

That coward-like had rushed to its fount 
Back to the pallid cheeks. The fair 
Chitralekha, in sad suspense did count 

Each moment long, with grief and care 
Oppressed, till like the blue Utpala * fair 
That touched by morning’s rays doth ope 
Her fragrant cup, her eyes of beauty rare 
And bright, she oped. While new-born hope 
His heart did warm, the king with loving touch, 
From that fair forehead gently moved 

The wand'ring tresses while he gazed on such 
A lovely mien, as would have proved 
Triumphant o’er a hermit in his cell. 

Nor did Urvasi ’scape the smart, 

But as she oped her tranced eyes they fell 
Qn god-like face, where beamed the heart 
With every noble virtue graced, a front 
Sublime, a chest like buckler broad, 

A long and mightful arm that e’er was wont 
To bend the toughest bow; a god 

Of mea, adorned with every grace divine. 
And forthwith, in her heart she feels 


Love's young delicious_dream, that like new wine 


Intoxicates.the-brain,-whieh reek 


And staggers neath its burthen of delight, 
By this, the car on th’ golden crest 
Of lofty Hemakuta + did alight 


When th’ heav’nly dames t’ their bosoms pressed 


Their late lost friends in tearful joy that knew 
No bounds. Meanwhile the mighty lord 

Of Gandharvas {| whom Indra to rescue 

The fair had sent, arrived. By word 

Of praise and thauks the grateful joy of all 
The gods, he rendered to the king ; 

And prayed, that the damsel to the shining hall 
Of mighty Indra, he would bring 








* The blue lotus. 





his two wives, Aditi, the mother of 


fabled mountain between the Adityas or gods, and Diti, the 


headed by Kasyapa, the progénitur cialty consists in music. 
of the gods and the Danavas, by 
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the heavens and the earth whose mother of the Daityas or demons. 


golden peak is the seat of the sages { Semi-divine beings whose spe- 
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For meet reward of doughty deed—his fame 

To hear by fair Apsaras * sung ; 

To sit enthroned with Indra; and to claim 

The P&rijdta — garland strung 

By fairy fingers deft ; the highest prize 

That gods on mortals can bestow. 

The king, to whom a glance of those bright eyes 
That late death-closed he saw, was more 

Than aught that gods or men could give, his thanks 
To mighty Sachi’s + lover sent ; 

And earthward bent his course. His gar, through banks 
Of clouds did glide whose light’nings lent 

A splendour to his steeds, while rainbows played 
Among the wheels ; but he of all 

This grandeur nothing saw, for ever strayed 

His eyes to that far peak, where tall 

And graceful stood the fair, and east behind 

A loving lingering look, that told 

Of heart-surrender, which she would have pined 
For words to tell, shame-bound or bold ; 

Till rising skywards with her friends beyond 
The ken of mortal eye, she flew 

And left her princely lover with his fond 

And loving heart her loss to rue. 








* Female semi-divine beings who { The fabled flower of Paradise. 
are employed in singing and dancing f The wife of Indra, 
in the courts of the oak 
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Arr, XI.—CEPHALUS AND PROORIS, 


I, 


While the soft darkness of the waning night 

Still holds the world in sleep, and while the breeze 
Shakes from their flowery cells the dewdrops bright, 
With pinions moistened in the moonlit seas, 

Comes Cephalus forth to win ’mid forest trees 

His heart's delight, to seek the savage bear, 

And track the grey wolf to his rocky lair. 


2 


Clear-eyed is he ; about his godlike head 

The gold curls cluster, and the blood that speaks 
Of health and vigorous youth with tenderest red 
Mantles the delicate smoothness of his cheeks : 

To him ’tis sweet to climb the cloud-capped peaks, 
And the rough surge of angry seas to breast, 

For speed and force are in his limbs exprest, 


3. 


His mellow voice no maiden can resist, 

And round his neck Aurora oft has twined 
Her snowy arms, and his full lips has kissed, 
Leaving the fragrance of the rose behind, 
But Procris in his heart is now enshrined. 
For her the tremulous light of loving eyes, 
For her alone are all his smiles and sighs. 


4 


Across the sward pass light his buskined feet ; 
His dogs, with joyous bounds about his way, 
Woo his caressing hand ; while, loud and sweet, 
He hears among the foliage of the bay 

The nightingale sing his impassioned lay. 

He hastens on, and soon, with roseate hues, 

He sees the dawn the eastern heaven suffuse. 


5. 


And now upon a green hill side he stands 
’Mid fruited vines, and, in the vale below, 
Beholds the reapers with their busy hands 
Move through the corn setting the sheaves a row, 
And maids with slender urns for water go 

To the cool well, and, for the naiad there, 

Lay down as gifts the fruit and flowers they bear, 








































Cephalus and Procris. 


6. 


And while the sky larks’ silvery matin song 

Still melts upon the ear, with rapid pace 

He draweth nigh the hills whose shoulders strong 
The shaggy arms of giant woods embrace ; 

And there amid the trees with euger face 

He scans the scene, while o’er the leaf strown ground 
Searching for scent bis good dogs snuff around. 


7. 


Then spear in hand, all noiselessly he goes 
‘To seek the boar amid the thickets green 

And slay him when, unmindful of his foes, 
He champs his roots or makes his tushes keen ; 
And here and there he knows a boar hath been, 
By deep rents in the sod, and, pressing on, 

He fondly deems his quest must soon be won. 























8. 


And closely do his eager eyes explore 

Each misty hollow and each dark ravine 

And pine girt gorge resounding with the roar 
Of mountain streams, but not for him is seen 
The roebuck, or the hart, or grey wolf lean 
Licking his hungry sides, or ’mid his brood, 
Some tusked monarch moving thro’ the wood. 


9. 


And pausing now for rest, he looks around 

And views a scene so strangely fair, that he 

Deems for a while his wandering steps have found 
A spot made sacred to some deity, 

For here bright flowers weave rarest imagery, 

And, with the trees whose leaves embowering meet, 
Seem loyal guardians of some secret sweet, 


10. 


And thro’ the moss a rill of water flows, 
Its surface rippled by the merry breeze 
That wantons with bright butterflies, and blows 
Soft yellow down amid the branching trees ; 
And here he deems ’twere sweet to take his ease, 
Till evening with the witchery of her eyes, 
Woos from his seat the Archer of the skies, 



































Cephalus and Procris. 


11. 


And hushed is now the ousels’ sylvan lay, 

The squirrels in the soft gloom of the trees 

Doze o’er their hoards all wearied with their play 
And, in the brake, the wild cat takes her ease: 
The wind has fall’n asleep, and e’en the bees 


Have ceased their amorous quest, and in the pool’s 
Clear depth, her snowy limbs the wood-nymph cools. 


12, 


And Cephalus amid his dogs reclines, 

And loosens from his throat his clinging gown, 
And with lush flowers a wreath he deftly twines 
To cool his brows, while softly flutter down 

The topmost leaves, all ruddy, gold and brown : 
And, wearied with the heat, and ill at ease, 

He sings this artless song unto the breeze :— 


] 


Where art thou my belovéd ? Let the flowers 
Whisper thy presence to me, let me hear 
The music of thy laughter ’mid the leaves. 


2. 


Sweet Aura! come, and let my eyes behold 
The withered leaves that thickly strew the glade 
Wake to the dancing of thy dainty feet, 


3. 


Oh ! come, yet, in thy coming do not stay 
To make the lily lovesick with thy kiss, 
Or wanton with the rose that envies me. 


4 


‘Where art thou, my belovéd? Dost thou sport 
With the blithe maidens in the olive grove 
Brightening their pastime with thy merriment ? 


5, 
Or wanderest thou upon the cliffs, that stand 


Like warriors seamed with scars, laughing to scorn 


The mighty buffets of the angry waves ? 
6, 
Perchance thou art e’en now upon those cliffs, 


Calling unto the sailors as they urge _ 
With lusty strokes their galleys to the shore. 
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Cebhalus and Procris. 
7. 


Methinks thou art asleep upon some slope, 
Rich with the poppy bloom, nor wilt awake 
Till evening woos the day across the sea, 








8, 


Sweet Aura! come, nor let my voice in vain 
Cry Aura! Aura! thro’ the quiet woods : 
Let them not think that thou-deniest me. 


9. 


Let not the wood elves mock me, let them not 
Vex me with their light jests, as, here and there 
Laughing, they chase each other thro’ the fern. 


10. 


But come, and with sweet music wake to life 
The chorus of the birds that, voiceless now, 
Ruatle the foliage with their restlessness, 


11, 


Oh, come! I think thou comest love, for hark 
The wood dove coos thy coming to her mate ; 
The swallows leave their homes to welcome thee, 


13. 


His sweetly cadenced voice has scarcely ceased, 
Ere from the thicket comes a rustling sound 
That seems to tell the presence of soine beast 
Making its way with stealth across the ground : 
Swift to the spot his dogs together bound, 
But quicker from his hand his javelin flies, 

While hope expectant quivers in his eyes. 


14. 


A short light shriek—and then a voice he hears, 
Broken and hoarse with death, his name repeat, 

And then he knows the worst, for, dimmed with tears, 
His eyes behold his Procris at his feet,— 
The javelin in her side,—the vital heat 
Fast leaving her: yet reads he in her eyes 
His own forgiveness as their lustre flies, 














Cephalus and Procris. 


15. 


‘Forgive me love?’ he says, as, holding her, 
He feels her fluttering breath come faint and weak, 
And sees the struggling tears her lashes stir, 
And deaths chill whiteness gather on her cheek : 
And now he bids his best belovéd speak 

The words of her forgiveness, and impart 

One ray of solace to his tortured heart. 


16. 


And she with a great effort breaks away 

For a brief moment from the grasp of death, 
And, ina voice soft as a bird’s in May, 
‘Thou needest no forgiveness, sweet!’ she saith, 
‘Thy hand is guiltless as thy love ;’ no breath 
Of mine reproaches thee for what is done ; 
Hold me yet closer, kiss me dearest one!’ 


17. 


And his hot lips meet hers so cold and white, 
And she on one long kiss her life bestows, 
Tasting its sweetness, till, around her sight, 

The horror of death’s utter darkness grows, 

And Cephalus then his desolation knows 

And feels his being, in its full career, 

Pierced thro’ and thro’ by fates unerring spear. 


18. 


And in his arms her faded form he takes, 

Wrapt in the golden shadow of her hair, 

And homeward-through the woods his way he makes, 
The woods that seem his mighty grief to share: 

The timorous flowers, touched by his despair, 

Grow moist with sorrow, and the heaven’s blue eyes 
Darken with tears, awakened by his sighs. 


19, 


‘Sweet woods! farewell,’ he says, ‘ for never more 
Shall breaking day behold my dogs and me 
Seeking amid thy wilds the valorous boar, 

Or the swift stag: both now may wander free, 
For I must seek sweet peace beyond the sea, 

And gazing at the woods that round him swell 
He bids them once again a long farewell. 






HAMILTON PIFFARD, 














THE QUARTER. 


HE Quarter just closed has been marked by some events of 
considerable moment to India as far as their ultimate 
bearing on the destinies of the Empire can be predicted just now, 
They may, perhaps, be classed if they are taken in order of im- 
portance, as follows: Ist, The appointment and actual personal or- 
ganization of a Russo-Anglo Commission to delineate the northern 
frontier of Afghanistan where it tends towards the borders of the 
Merv-Turkomau country, now practically Russian territory. 2nd. 
The progress of the controversy respecting the Bengal Tenancy Bill. 
3rd. The decision of the Parliamentary Committee appointed to 
inguire and report on the proposal of the Government of India to 
make a vast addition to the existing railway system of the country. 
4th. The annual exodus to the hills with all its growing and 
concomitant evils of administrative neglect, outlay, unseemly scram- 
ble among high officials for a certain class of appointments; and 5th, 
(coming down to questions of more local interest,) the strained re- 
lations between the Government and the public on the one hand, and 
the Calcutta Municipality on the other, and the climax which has 
been reached by the appointment of a Special Committee to inquire 
and report on the sanitary condition of the city. To these may 
be added, as an event of considerable importance, both social 
and political, the death of Baboo Kristo Das Pal, the great Indian 


patriot and orator. 


The appointment of the Anglo-Russia Delineation Commission 
has been viewed with great satisfaction by that school of politicians 
who see, or affect to see, finality in diplomatic arrangements of this 
description, but in this cheerful view of the question, we are by no 
means able to concur. From a strictly political point of view it seems 
to us that Russia will gain rather than lose by any arrangement 
which is calculated to give more than existing definiteness to the 
boundaries of Afghanistan. Russia has arrived at a point in 
her advance towards India, where the process of quiet absorption 
must cease. She is at last face to face with a country which 
she can never hope either to absorb or annex, as she absorbed and 
annexed Khiva, Bhokara and Merv, because it is an outpost of 
the English Empire in India, and because England has announced 
her intention of regarding it as such. This, indeed, England 
is compelled todo by all the circumstances and obligations of 
her position in India, The precise definition of boundaries 
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will, therefore, as it seems to us, be a source of danger rather than 
safety to Englaud as regards her future relations with Russia. 
It is easy to define and maintain physical boundaries between 
civilized countries inhabited by conterminous but distinct 
nationalities, The physical definition may be equally easy in relation 
to semi-civilized nations, but the object of that definition is by no 
means so easily attained. And this Russia knows well. We can 
mark ona map or chart the physical limitation of a frontier, but 
can we either mark or limit, by the same process, the passions, 
tendencies and immemorial practices of the tribes which lie on 


either side of that frontier? Herein lies the real danger to our- 


selves and the real gain to Russia if the present Commission 
eventuates in a precise definition of the Afghan boundary towards 
Merv. ‘The Commission, at the best, is useless. It will serve to 
check Russian adyances on Afghanistan in times of peace, but 
Russia, as we have pointed out, has arrived at a point where 
the further peaceful extension of her frontier is impossible, and 
where she has everything to gain and nothing to lose by any pretext 
which may be afforded for the extension of that frontier by 
means of war. Surely Madame De Novicoff put the question 
in a nut-shell, when she stated it thus :—“ You are always remind- 
ing us, (the Russians,) that Afghanistan is an outpost of the British 
Empire in India, In return we would remind you that an outpost 
is usually the first place to be atiacked.” 


Like a wounded snake the controversy respecting the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill, drags its slow length along, but unlike the snake 
it seems to possess the faculty of becoming longer and larger 
with every stage of its progress. The most energetic, and indeed, 
violent criticism continues to be directed against both the 
principles and details of the measures by the advocates of the 
Zemindars ; but as far as we can judge, the following are tle 
general results of the discussion up to date :—The Government 

osition—as set forth in Mr. A. P. MacDonnell’s memorandum— 
declaring and explaining the necessity for legislation, is in our 
opinion entirely unassailable. The more the question has been 
examined, the more has this been found to be the case. On 
the other hand, it is not to be denied, that a closer examina- 
tion has revealed practical difficulties in matters of detail which 
were not, perhaps, sufficiently eT co at first, We under- 
stand that these points of difficulty in the practical application 
of the proposed measure have now received minute and exhaustive 
consideration at the hands of the local Officers of Government, 
Judicial and Executive, as well as at the hands of the Judges of the 
High Court, aud independent persons interested in the question, 
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We believe the Bengal Government thinks that the results of this 
further consideration of the subject indicate a satisfactory method 
of solving the remaining difficulties, while they point to the ne. 
cessity of some concessions to the Zemindari interest, they vindi- 
cate the entire soundness of the main lines of the Bill. We may 
presume that the publication of the local reports, with the 
final summing up of the Government of Bengal, will not be 
long delayed ; and in our next issue we may be in a position 
to review what we trust will be the final stage of this 
well-considered and much needed measure. It would be a lamen- 
table thing if any change of Government had the result of post- 
poning its settlement. With complications threatening on the 
frontier, we cannot afford to keep open any longer a domestic sore 
of such magnitude, for no one can any longer doubt that a festering 
sore there now is in the relations of landlord aud tenant in Bengal. 


The long quarrel between the Government on the one hand, and 
the Calcutta Municipal Commissioners on the other, has terminated 
for the present in the appointment by the Government of a 
Special Commission charged with the duty of inquiring into, and 
reporting on the sanitary condition of Calcutta, and with the 
further duty of drawing up a scheme for the cleansing of the 
city and its subsequent maintenance in a state of thorough and 
well organized conservancy. ‘lo the charges brought against them 
of neglect and incompetence, the Commissioners replied at great 
length in a most elaborate and carefully studied vindication, but 
not in our opiniou with any appreciable measure of success. The 
important points in their defence may be summed up in a very 
few words, indeed: Ist, they had done as much as the Govern- 
ment institution which they succeeded; 2nd, they had done as 
much as they ought to have done or could have done; 3rd, 
the epidemic which decimated the city in 1884, was due to 
exceptional causes, it was a visitation of nature, an unforeseen 
circumstance over which they could exercise no contro]. The 
point under the first head of this defence may be dismissed at 
once as simply unworthy of notice, because, as a matter of fact, it 
has no practical bearing on the question at issue at all. Whether 
the Municipal Commissioners of to-day do as much as the Justices 
did seven years ago, is not a question about which the present 
inhabitants of Calcutta care the fraction of a straw. If the causes 
which lead to defective conservancy are cumulative—if every day, 
every hour, adds something to the horrors which follow the 
neglect of sanitation, it is difficult to understand how the Com- 
missioners of to-day can be compared, as regards their obligations 
towards the city, with another body charged with similar duties 
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seven years ago. Comparisons of this description are worse than 
idle: they are in the last degree disingenuous and absurd. 

The second point in the Commissioners’ defence, that they 
did as much as they could do and ought to have done, is still more 
susceptible, if possible, of instant and crushing refutation. The 
question is one to be decided by a reference to two very simple 
considerations, indeed,—money and fact. The money actually 
assigued by the Commissioners for conservancy and sanitation 
purposes was utterly inadequate, and fell below what they 
could have assigned, by so considerable an amount as toshow 
that the Commissioners had no proper appreciation of their 
responsibility in the matter. The question of fact, related to 
the actual state of the bustees and bazars, and here, the evidence 
against them being based on the testimony of experts, was altogether 
unanswerable. “On horror’s head horrors accumulate.” Compa- 
risons between one part of the town and another were not neces- 
sary, and it was, as we must think, a pity that they were ever 
instituted, because, as the Commissioners pointed out with 
great truth, the sanitary condition of Park Street, and the 
sanitary condition of the native quarters, ought not to be placed 
on the same level. What was undisputed—the actual state of the 
native quarters, was amply sufficient for the Government, and 
with this they ought to have been content. The third point in 
the Commissioners’ defence is tle visitation of God theory, and 
surely this may be dismissed as unworthy of anything like serious 
examination. Every calamity to which society is heir, might be 
described in one sense asa visitation of God, but the providence 
under which we live governs us not by miracles but by laws. The 
case stated very briefly stands thus:—A frightful outbreak of 
cholera occurred at a certain~season in a certain quarter of 
Calcutta. In what relation did that outbreak stand to the actual 
state of the bazars and bustecs at the time, and in the opinion 
of those whose opinion ought to be decisive on such a point— 

ualified medical officers—it stood in the relation of cause and 
effect. With this we may dismiss the controversy for the present. 

To our thinking the whole affair must be regarded as one of the 
most profoundly regrettable incidents which has occurred in 
connexion with the modern administration of Bengal, All who 
wish well to the progress of representative institutions in this 
country—who look forward with confidence to their effective de- 
velopment—cannot but. deplore this instance of their melan- 
choly failure in connexion with one of the most important and 
conspicuous representative bodies in the country. It is in this 
spirit that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor has dealt with 
the question. The duty which he had to perform in superseding 
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the Commissioners was certainly not a pleasant one. If he could 
have escaped from it he certainly would have done so, but this 
was not possible. The responsibility of acting, as he did, was 
fixed on him, and from that responsibility he did not shrink, 


The decision of the Parliamentary Committee appointed to 
examine the Government of India proposition to expend a sum of 
twenty-eight millions sterling in connexion with the extension of 
our railway system in this country, is an event fraught with the 
utmost importance to the future of India. The Government 
proposition has been accepted. Stated very briefly “ina sentence,” 
as Dr. Hunter said, the object of the new scheme is this—to connect 
all parts of the country, but especially those parts which are 
liable to periodical famines—with the ever-productive districts of 
Chattisgarh, a part of India which enjoys, owing to peculiar condi- 
tions of soil, situation and climate, a fertility and productiveness 
which, in the nature of things, can never fail, This is the main 
object of the scheme, but other results must flow from it of the first 
consequence in connexion with the development of the material 
resources of the country. Remote local industries will be 
immensely stimulated by the increased facilities for traffic, and 
in time commerce will bind together the scattered populations 
of the Continent “in its golden chains.” 

The periodical clamour against the annual exodus to the hills 
has been revived during the quarter with great vigour in the 
columns of the Calcutta and Madras Press. This agitation 
partakes of the character of a recurrent epidemic. It comes in 
regularly with prickly-heat, and subsides as regularly with the 
advent of the cold weather. But it recurs with ever-increasing 
violence, and will very soon become both too universal and too 

owerful to be any longer ignored. The reason of this is not 
as to seek. The undeniable evils of the system are cumulative 
in their nature. The requirements of Indian administration 
are being added to in extent, variety, and complexity, and 
that out of all proportion to any increase in the European 
officials employed in that administration, and hence the neces- 
sity for greater despatch in the transaction of public business 
is becoming every day more widely felt, more distinctly recog- 
nized. Does the absence of Heads of Departments from their 
head-quarters in the plains, during a considerable portion of 
the year, lead to any serious administrative inconvenience? If 
it does, the evils of the system are not only altogether 
undeniable, but are in themselves very serious indeed. Now, judg- 
ing from the statements and representations which have reached 
us, it is impossible to doubt that delays and postponements 
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of the most serious character are the direct result of the 
divided system of administration which obtains in India during 
a greater portion of the hot weather. But this if the most 
serious is not the only evil of the present system. In the 
present day, with exchange at its present low figure, and with 
the increased expensiveness of living and education in England, it 
has become an object with a certain class of officials to keep their 
wives and families as long as possible in India, and hence it too 
often happens that a senior official who has no preference for 
the hills himself, and no taste or aptitude for those appoint- 
ments to which a residence in the hills is attached, joins in the 
“scramble” for these appointments. In the change from the 
plains to‘Simla, Nynee Tal, or Darjeeling, they undergo an offi- 
cial transformation. The excellent district officer often becomes 
a bad Secretary, and what is lost to the plains, the district 
knowledge and experience of half a life time, is certainly not 
made up for in the hills, Finally, there is the question of ex- 
ense. This may not be overwhelming, but still it is consi- 
derable, and cannot be altogether ignored in the consideration 
of the question. 


The objections to the system do not in our opinion apply 
to the Viceroy and to his staff, or to Lieutenant-Governors 
and their principal Secretariat officers, It is the extension of this 
privilege to every one claiming in any way to be the head of a 
department, (and new departments are springing into existence 
every year, or old departments are being divided into separate 
administrations,) which constitutes the scandal of the system. 


By the death of Baboo Kristo Das Pal, India has lost a 
statesman and a patriot whom she could have ill spared at 
any time, and whom she has very special reasons for deploring 
now. Whatever the aim and intentions of Lord Ripon’s legis- 
lation may have been, and they were no doubt excellent, the 
practical consequences of that legislation have been altogether 
deplorable. All the more important measures associated with 
His Excellency’s name have led to a revival of race animosi- 
ties in this country which, in the opinion of the most competent 
judges—all those old enough to remember the period—even the 
Mutinies did not produce. At such a time the loss of such 
a man as Kristo Das Pal is a “heavy blow and great dis- 
couragement” to all those who have at heart the consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished, the growth of a better under- 
standing and a kindlier feeling between the rulers and the ruled. 
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The poet tells us that— 


There is no compound of this earthly ball 
Which is like another all in all! 


and it is to be feared that the rare combination of qualities, moral 
and intellectual—which made Kristo Das Pal what he was. a link 
between the two races—will not be reproduced in our time if they 
are ever reproduced at all, He loved, and of course thoroughly 
understood his own countrymen ; and as the result of study, obser- 
vation and great natural penetration of character, he thoroughly 
understood their English rulers—their virtues and their failings — 
and was apparently absolutely free from all feeling of prejudice 
against them founded on distinctions of race or creed. To these rare 
qualificatious he added intellectual ability of a very high order in- 
deed, anda gift of speech which made him one of the most effective 
orators of his time. As a writer aud speaker of the English 
language he reached that rare pitch of excellence which foreigners 
so seldom attain to; he wrote and spoke English as if he thought 
as well as expressed himself in the language, and there was, when 
he was at his best, a certain persuasive element in his oratory, a 
gentle fervor which always characterizes the highest forms of ora- 
torial power. But towards the end of his life his style, both literary 
and rhetorical, underwent a marked change for the worse, 
His speeches and his writings lost much of the vigor, point 
and condensation of his earlier style. They were too often florid, 
redundant, and diffuse. 


Countless books have been written on the folly and wickedness 
of race prejudice, but it may be doubted whether they have dimi- 
nished that prejudice by a solitary bitter feeling or hard thought, 
In this direction the lesson and example of one noble life is 
worth all the precept that was ever wasted. Kristo Das Pal is 
dead, and every phase of his noble life was a living vindication 
of his race. He stood forth before the world the type of what 
a Bengalee gentleman could be. He disarmed the prejudices 
of his opponents and purified and ennobled the ambition of his 
friends. The good which he did in his iife will therefore live 
after him and, in its way, was altogether incalculable. It is pro- 
posed to raise a monument to him in some central part of 
the great city where he lived so long—for which he did so much— 
which he loved so well, but in truth he has little need of any 
such artificial commemoration of his memory and fame. He has 
raised to himself in the hearts of his countrymen a monument 
more imperishable than marble, more enurding than the solid 
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brass. The voice whieh so often charmed the Couucil is hushed iu 
eternal sileuce, the brilliant pen is motiouless for ever, 


Ashes to ashes, lay the old man down, 

And o’er his dust no monument need stand, 
Save the long glory of his pure renown 

And the proud sorrow of his native land. 


Lord Dufferin is to be the next Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. The appointment was expected, and has 
given universal satisfaction. Lord Dufferin is not only a most 
skilful and experienced diplomatist, but his experience since he 
Jeft Canada, has lain in directions and been connected with 
questions calculated to qualify him ina peculiar degree for the. 
great appointment which he is soon toobtain. Lord Lytton 
came to India with a mission, and he fulfilled it, That mission 
was to strengthen our frontier against Russia by closing his hand 
on Southern Affyhanistan. Lord Ripon came to India with a 
mission, and he fulfilled it. That mission was to relax the 
closed hand and practically surrender all that accrued to 
us as the fruit of the last Affghan war. Lord Lytton gave us 
internal tranquillity and external wars. Lord Ripon has given us 
external tranquillity and internal ferment. What in the shape of 
a mission is there left for Lord Dufferin to accomplish? He has 
still two courses left open to him, He can give us neither or both. 


Among the minor events of the Quarter, the collapse of 
Madame Blavatski and the Theosophist sham deserves at least a 
passing notice, and that less from the intrinsic importance of 
the event itself, than for certain tendencies of modern thought 
in connexion with religion which it emphasises and illustrates, 
If the letters published in the Madras Christian World are 
genuine documents, and under the circumstances it is impossible 
not to believe that they are, Madame Blavatski, the leader of the 
movement, has been all along a vulgar impostress of the lowest 
type. The amazing thing about the whole matter is that such 
a woman should have found dupes and followers in Allan 
Hume, Percy Sinnett, Mr. Carmichael, and the other distin- 
guished persons whose names have been associated with her 
career in this country. The faith in ancient revelations, so 
we are assured, is passing from us. Let those who regard this as 
a subject for congratulation reflect on what we are offered in 
their stead, Madame Blavatski, Mr. Slade, Colonel Olcot, Koot 
Hoomi, the separated halves of cigarette-papers, bundles of 
bladders, of feathers and muslin, signs, miracles, and manifestations 
which, from their despicable character, apart from the clumsy 
trickery by which they are contrived, constitute an outrage on 
human credulity and an insult to the human-understanding. 


15th September 1884. GrorGe A, STACK, 













































SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS FOR 18383, 





Many of these publications have only been issued from the 
Press in June and Jul y1884. We commence our’ summary with 
The Juils of Bengul, by E. V. Westmacott, Esq., c.s. 


HE Report, although it bears Mr. Westmacott’s name, is 
substantially the production of Dr, Lethbridge. Turning 
first to the all-important question of mortality, we are glad 
to learn® from tle Report that the vital statistics for the 
first time, since 1878, show a great and decided improvement. 
The ratio of deaths from all causes in 1883 was 16°6 less than 
in the previous year. There has been a decrease of over 6 
per cent. in the total number of convicts admitted direct for the 
year under review as compared with the previous year, but 
it is not satisfactory to notice that there has been no falling off 
for 1883 in the more serious classes of Jai! offences, crimnal 
offences for 1883 standing at 88 as against 76 for 1882, 





Annual Report on the Lunatic Asylums of the Punjab for the 
year 1883. 


T is satisfactory to observe that this important class of institu- 
tions are carefully administered in the Punjab. Lunatic 
Asylum administration may be tested by one great result: 
the number of cures effected under treatment. 143 lunatics 
were admitted to both Asylums (Delhi and Lahore) during the 
year under review, and of this number 53 were discharged com- 


pletely cured, 





Report on the Dispensaries and Charituble Institutions of the 
Novth- Western Provinces and Oudh, for the year 1883. 


Boag report is described by the Lieutenant-Governor as a 
record of efficient and economical work. To sum up the 
year’s operations, 16,26,821 patients were relieved; 12,997 
major and 78.613 miuor operations were performed, special 
relief was afforded against fever in 14, and against cholera 
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in 31 places, 34 buildings were constructed, extended or im- 
proved, and 34 poor blind or leper asylums were maintained, 
in. which 9,765 cases were relieved or maintained, and the cost 
of these operations was Rs. 3,78,942. 





Report on Education in Coorg from 1834 to 1882. By Lewis 
Rice, Esq. 

h R, Rice’s review of education in Coorg since 1832 is a record 

of what may be called intermittant progress achieve- 
ment under cricumstances exceptionally difficult and discourag- 
ing. Mr. Rice says: “the upshot of the whole inquiry would 
thereof seem to be that, what could be done has_ been 
done, and that to a greater extent than mere figures would 
indicate.” The number of Government and aided schools is 
59, with 3,043 pupils, of whom 305 are girls. Of these schools, 
6 are English, established by Government, one in each Taluk. 
They contain 346 pupils, one being a girl, The Vernacular 
schools are 53 in number and have 2,697 pupils, of whom 304 
are girls, There are no unaided schools connected with this 


department, 





Report on Calcutta Medical Institutions for 1883, By A. J. 
Payne, Esq., M. D., Surgeon General of Bengal. 


PECULIAR interest attaches to Dr. Payne’s reports 

just now, and it seems to us a pity that an import- 
ant annual report of this description, a Report for 1883, should 
not be in the hands of the public until August 1884, Dr. 
Payne submitted his report in_its entirety early in May 1884, 
and the few pages of the Government Resolution on the 
Report were therefore the result of nearly three months secre- 
cadet study and meditation, but we suppose Mr. Macaulay con- 
soles himself with the reflection that, although the mills of his 
administration grind very slowly, they ¢ grind uncommonly small. 

The general medical record for 1883 shows a distinct i improvement 
on the record for 1882. The general death-rate of the town was 
28°4 per mille as against 30°4 per mille in the preceding year. The 
number of deaths from cholera was 2,037 against 2,240 in 
1882, and 1,368 the average of the nine years ending with 
1881, The small- -pox returns for the year under review were 
very discouraging. Dr, Payne says: “In the small-pox hospital 
103 persons were treated in 1883, of these 22 had been vac- 
cinated, of whom 3 died; 18 had been inoculated, and 5 
died; 4 had had small-pox previously and 1 died, 59 were 
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unprotected and 26 died.” Referring to the working of the 
Vaccination Act in Calcutta, Dr. Payne says: “the records 
of the Health Officer do not show any in the quantity of 
work, and the protective value of it is open to serious sus- 
picion on the ground supplied by the Campbell Hospital.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor admits that these figures are un- 
satisfactory, but His Honor does not consider that they es- 
tablish any ground for the organization and maintenance of a 
separate small-pox hospital. The action of the Government 
in connection with this important matter will be limited for the 
present to securing a more thorough and efficient administra- 
tion of the Vaccination Act. | | 

The total number of patients admitted to the various hospitals 
was 239,337 for 1883, as against 253,083 in 1882, and the deaths 
in proportion to the whole number admitted was 136°83 per mille 
in 1883 as against 14373 in 1882. 





Annual Report on the Police Administration of the Town of 
Caleutia and its Suburbs for 1883. 


N R. HARRISON is to be congratulated on the fact that he can 
now and then escape from the turmoil, the raging sea of 
municipal controversy to the calmer waters of Police Administra- 
tion. ‘The Police Report for the year 1883 is, on the .whole, very 
satisfactory reading. There has been a decrease under almost 
every heading in connection with which a decrease was desirable. 
The total net decrease in false cases was 229, there being a 
decrease of 273 for the town, and an increase of 44 for the 
suburbs, ‘lhe total value of the property stolen in rupees during 
the year amounted to 16,247, and of this property to the 
value of rupees 84,065 was recovered, and this gives as a per- 
centage of value of property recovered 51°74. Murders in the 
town were less by one than in 1882: six in 1883 as against 
seven in 1882. Offences of burglary and lurking-house trespass in 
the town decreased from 149 in 1882 to 130, of which 46 per cent. 
were detected. ‘There was an increase, in the number of suicides, 
60 for 1883 as against 45 in 1882. The cognizable crimes in 
the suburbs decreased from 3,276 to 2,857, but there was in 
the suburbs a remarkable increase in serious offences against the 
erson, the number of which rose from 44 to 115, or an increase 
of 71. The Police service is not popular with the Bengalis, This 
is attributed to the severity of the work for which, owing to their 
inferior physique, the Bengalis are unfitted. _Yet their superior 
intelligence is valuable, aud the Bengalis in the force have no reason 
to complain of the service. Of 250 Bengalis employed, 148 were 
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constables and 82 native officers, representing a very large 
percentage of promotions indeed. 





Reports on Native Publications issued and registered in the 
several Provinces of British India during the year 1882, 


HY this Report, which deals with the year 1882, should 

not be published until 1884, is not explained? It shows 

a great increase in the number of publications, attesting in every 

department of literature the spread of increased intellectual 

activity among the people. The Reporter for Madras coucludes 

his analysis as follows:—* As faras 1 have been able to notice 

the general tone of the publications, registered during the year, 
was unobectionable as regards morality and loyalty.” 

In Bengal, according to the Reporter, Baboo Chunder Nath 
Bose, the results were very uneven. In fiction, according to 
the Baboo, we had some “grand” works, and the grandest was 
the Valmikir Jaya of Pandit Hara Prasad. The publications, 
as we have said, show an increase under every head—Biography, 
Law, Fiction, Poetry, Work of Science; but according to the 
Reporter the increase under the head of poetry is scarcely a sub- 
ject for congratulation. 

“Much of the poetry,” we are told, “was of the usual kind, 
vapid, verbose, dull and unsubstantial,” and it is not satisfactory 
to learn that works on science have been confined toa few ele- 
mentary treatises on mathematics, while as regards travels, no 
work in any language was received during the year. ‘The pub- 
ications uuder the head of Law and Poetry show a great increase, 
Thus, the educated tendencies of the Bengali intellect, senti- 
ment and litigation are well illustrated in their literature. Let us 
now turn to the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. Everything, 
fiction, history, biography, science, has to give way to language 
and law in the North-Western Provinces, As against ten 
books on biography, one on politics, two on travels, 50 on history, 
there were published in the North-Western Provinces for the 
year under review, 226 books on language and 325 on laws. 
Turning tu the Punjaub we find that everything in this part of 
India, judging by the literary outcome of the year, has to give 
way to poetry and religion. 

As against three works on politics, seven on philosophy, ten on 
history, one on travels, 16 on fiction, there were published in the 
Punjaub 289 poetical works and 300 publications on religion. 
British Burma shows the very satisfactory increase of ten per cent. 
in the number of publications registered, Religion carries away 
the first prize, but poetry is a good second, As against two 
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publications during the year on law, one on philosophy, twenty-three 
drama, four history, there were published 57 poetical works, and in 
all 64 works on religion, Judging by Mr. Wilson’s report, the 
intellect of Assam is still fettered by the “cold chain of silence.” 
The summary for the province is melancholy reading. One dra- 
matic work, one on language, seven poetical works, five ou religion, 
this is the sum total of the publications for Assam registered 
during the year, Mysore has done much better, Mr. Rich says :-— 
“The increased literary activity has been remarkable,” 48 publieca- 
tions for the year under review as against eight for the preceding 
year. Religion carries all before it in Mysore. We have twenty-six 
publications under this head as against one poetical work, nine on 
philosophy, two on law, two fiction, one on science,and the rest 
miscellaneous, 





Review of Forest Administration for 1883 in British India, 
By Dr. Schlich. 


ee rapid increase of Forest revenue is noted by Dr. Schlich 

as the most remarkable feature in Indian Forest Admiuis- 
tration. It has risen from 68 to 104 lakhs in five years, and it is 
more than probable that this rate of inerease will not only be 
maintained but greatly exceeded in the future. Dr, Schlich 
looks forward with confidence to the future of Forest Administra- 
tion in India, and attributes the greatly improved results of 
late years to the careful special training which the higher 
classes of Forest officers have now to undergo, and to the superior 
organisation of that most useful body—Forest Rangers—from the 
native subordinates. The necessity for Forest conservancy has 
at last been fully recognised. During the year under review 
prosecutions under the Forest Conservancy laws, have been very 
numerous, and, on the whole, very successful. 








Annual Report on Inland Emigration for the year 1883. 
By J. G. Grant, Esq., M. D, 

T is most satisfactory to observe that this important depart- 
ment has been carefully looked after by those who are res- 
ponsible for it, as far as an annual report can supply any indication 
to this end. Mere statistics could not by themselves indicate 
all the more important features of the results achieved. A 
large increase in the number of emigrants might be accompanied 
by a corresponding increase of suffering and hardship, but in con- 
nexion with the increase which has actually taken place, there is 
no reason to fear that this has been the case. Regulations for the 
protection of the coolies have been rigidly enforced, and the 
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medical supervision has been so strict and so thoroughly carried 
out, that the Increase may be taken as representing the increased 
popularity of the system. ‘The total number of emigrants and 
their dependants registered for contractors and garden-sardars, 
taken collectively and for transmission, via Calcutta, Goalundo, 
or Kooshtea, as the case might be, was for each of the past three 
years as follows :— 


Year. Contractor’s Coolies. Sardar Coolies. Total, 
1881 6,415 2,379 8,794 
1882 7,995 2,907 10,902 
1883 9,876 5,291 15,167 





Review for 1883 of Ward Estate Management in Oudh. 


HE management—the improved management—of Wards’ 
estates-is a question which has been engaging the serious 
attention of the Supreme Government for some time past. ‘The 
review for 1883 of the management of estates in the Court of Wards 
or under the Talukdars’ Relief Act in Oudh, will therefore be read 
with peculiar interest. The extent of Wards’ Estate land under 
the direct administration of the Government is enormous, and 
if Mr. Buck’s department is to be auything more than an empo- 
rium of agricultural theories, Wards’ Estate management will be 
the arena of vastly improved methods of agriculture, leading, it 
may be hoped, to commensurate results. All the more im- 
portant results connected with Wards’ Estate management in Oudh 
for the year 1883 were, in the highest degree, satisfactory. ‘he 
gross rental of these estates has risen in the course of five years from 
Rupecs 5,67,201 to Rs. 5,86,578. The rise is a little more than 
3 per cent. in all, or half percent. peraunum, We quite agree with 
Mr. Woodburn in thinking that the smallness of this increase is a 
sulject for congratulation. Increased rentals can always be 
brought about by means which would have the worst effects on the 
prosperity of the estates themselves. Mr. Woodburn says: “ It will 
be seen that most of these estates begin with encumbrances as 
even the minority properties are usually in debt.” ‘The rent due 
for the year under review was collected in full, and so far from 
any pressure being used to exact full rents, the cvllections 
in 1881 were allowed to fall eight per cent, below the full 
rental, and when a good season ensued in 1882: “ The tenants 
(we are quoting from Mr. Woodburn) came forward admirable 
in the payment of rent suspended after a bad harvest. Loans for 
land improvement form an important part of the Wards’ Estate 
Administration in Oudh, and has so far been attended with the 
most satisfactory results,’ As regards the manner in which 
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these improvements should be made, Mr. Woodburn says: “T¢ 
is becoming more and more widely recognized, that local im- 
provements can at least, in estates under official Management, 
be best carried on indirectly, that is, through the tenants.” In 
this opinion we entirely concur. ‘The improvements of every 
kind effected on the various estates are enumerated in con- 
siderable detail: sinking new wells and reclaiming jungle or 
marshy land, were among the more common forms of estate im- 
provement, but we regret that. this record contains scarcely any 
mention of the introduction among the ryots of more scientific and 
economical methods of agriculture, Can it be that the Oudh 
Government is after all a convert to Sir Ashley Eden’s doctrine, 
that the one thing the Indian ryot does not need, is any in- 
struction which would tend show him how to make the most of 
the soil on which he lives. 

















CRITICAL NOTICES. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The National Review for August contains two noteworthy arti- 


cles, namely, Poisoning the Wells. By a Retired Politician, and 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, By Mr. T. R. E. Holmes, 


A Retired politician refers to a phase of liberal politics, which 
he describes with minute accuracy and denounces with 
fiery energy and eloquence. He says :— 


‘“‘ Hearing a great babel of tongues, and warned by previous experience 
not to take any political assertion on trust, | have given myself some pains 
to investigate the matter for myself ; and, tomy amazement I find, Firstly, 
that it is demonstrated with even more than mathematical. precision—for 
human truths, when fully ascertained, are higher and more valuable than 
mere mathematical ones—that there is not one word of truth in the 
assertion that the House of Lords and the Conservative Party, who iu 
this question appear to be absolutely at one, refuse or propose to refuse 
to pass the Franchise Bill, and admit two million new electors to the 
suffrage ; and, Secondly, though this is so plain and clear, that not only a 

erson of intelligence aud eapacity for obtaining accurate information like 

r. John Morley, but every man im the street who talks to any other man 
in the street, can by no possibility fail to know it, it is, nevertheless, deli- 
berately proposed by the Liberal Party to persist in affirming that the 
House of Lords Aas refused to enfranchise the Agricultural labourers, and 
in organizing Demonstrations, Street Processions, and Public Meetings, 
in a word, conducting an extensive political campaign, for the purpose of 
inducing people to believe them. In other words, the Liberal Party pro- 
pose to ‘ tell a lie. and stick to it.’ 

“This is what I mean by poisoning the wells. It has always been under- 
stood that in military warfare, this particular operation was not permissible. 
What the most unscrupulous condottieri have abstained from doing in war, 
the Liberal Party are deliverately and with indefatigable ingenuity now 
doing in politics. The source of Representative Government is public 
opinion acting upon accurate information. This source they are now 
attempting to poison. 

‘1 have already quoted Mr. John Morley, and the words I have cited 
show that he at least is fully prepared, and indeed eager to participate in 
the operation. He is a typical Liberal, no doubt ; but he is not the highest 
type of Liberalism as classitied even by Liberals themselves, At the head 
of the class is the Prime Minister ; and I regret to say that it will appear, 
before I have finished my observations, that not only is the Prime Minister 
as ready as the most reckless of his followers to poison the wells, but that 
it was he who suggested aud commenced the operation,” : 
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The article on Hodson is written in a spirit of mournful im- 
partiality. As the result of a most careful and minute examina- 
tion of the evidence proand con, Mr. Holmes arrives at the 
conclusion that Hodson was a splendid soldier, but a most 
unscrupulous man, He thus sums up on the whole case :— 


“There must have been something that was noble in the character of a 
man whose comrades, brave soldiers and high-minded gentlemen, could 
write of him in terms like these. Posterity will not indeed be blinded by 
the glamour of his military exploits. They will not admit him to a place 
among the nobler heroes of the Indian Mutiny. But, while they will not 
be able to forget that he enriched himself by dishonest means, that, heedless 
of justice, of gratitude, and even of honour, he was swift to shed innocent 
blood, they will remember that he was an affectionate son, a good comrade, 
a tender husband, that he rendered brilliant services to his country, and 
that he died, fighting to the last against the enemies of England, 





North-East Frontier of Bengal, by Alexander Mackenzie, C.S., 
Secretary to the Government of Indiain the Home Department. 


HIS admirable publication should be in the hands of every 
one to whom the study of a most interesting phase of 
Anglo-Indian administration is any object. The history of the 
more civilized parts of the country is in many respects far more 
important, but the element of routine enters very largely into 
our more settled administration, and what that administration 
gains in importance it loses in interest, incident, and. variety. 
The book, besides being an admirable work of reference on 
all questions connected with the tribes on our north-east frontier 
is a clear and masterly exposition of the laws, as it were, 
which govern the dealings of civilized empires with savage 
tribes, on the borders of their territory. This is under it the dis- 
tinctive excellence of Mr. Mackeuzie’s work, With the strongest 
temptations, owing to the pressure of other work, to become a mere 
compiler, he never sinks to that level. The philosophy of the 
subject is never for a moment lost sight of. Short views of 
history may be very valuable as a sort of royal road to know- 
ledge, but the wider survey is essential to a correct appreciation 
of the wide general laws by which the sequence of human 
events is governed. Besides this an interest of another and 
not inferior description attaches to these records. 

It may be said with truth that the history of frontier politics 
is the history of the English people, in relation to circumstances 
and events far better calculated to test certain peculiarites of the 
national character than the events and circumstances of our more 
settled administration. To oppress and circumvent in the name 
of justice and self-protection would oviy have been too easy. 
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Under these circumstances Mr. Mackenzie’s record is one of which 
no Englishman need be ashamed. It isa history abounding in 
opportunities for good and evil: opportunities for interference, 
opportunities for self-restraint, opportunities for vengeance, op- 
portunity for lust of territory, opportunities for strong but 
just and merciful dealings with races whom, owing to their 
ign-rance, folly, treachery, it would only have been too easy 
to defraud. To say of the English frontier officers that the 
opportunities afforded them were now and then abused, tliat 
some of them were wanting at times in the tact, patience 
and self-restraint, which the righteous discharge of the duties 
entrusted to them indispensably required, is to say, that although 
English they were human, but that instances of failure in this 
direction should have been so few, and that resolution, combined 
with justice, patience and mercy, should have been the main 
characteristics of our administration, is a fact which Mr. Mackenzie 
has amply proved, and of which, as we have said, every English- 
man may be proud. 





Illustrated Naval and Art Magazine, 


HIS is one of the best publications of its kind extant. The 
get-up of the book—type, paper and illustrations—are ad- 
mirable and the literary contents are varied and interesting, 





A Glimpse of Assam. By Mrs. A. Ward, “City Press,” Calcutta. 


VERY clever and well written little book, giving a most use- 

ful glimpse of_a part of India too little known to us and 
destined, when its industries are developed, to play a great 
part in the future of the country. Perhaps the most use- 
ful and interesting part of the book is, that what relates to 
the origin of the Tea industry in Assam. Mrs. Ward says :— 

“When the news was first promulgated that indigenous 
Tea was found in Assam, the idea of cultivating it for trade 
with the people in the north was urged as an important in- 
centive; this plan of the projectors has not yet been realized, 
but the prospect was never so bright as at present, that the 
trade-route will soon be opened to the tribes north and east 
of Assam, 

“Tn 1823 Mr. Robert Bruce, a merchant, learned from a 
Singpho Chief that Tea was growing wild in the northern 
part of the province, and he exacted from him a promise to 
send him some plants and seed, which was not fulfilled. - The 
following year when -his brother Mr, C, A. Bruce, who was 
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in charge of a division of gun-boats at Sadiya, the Singpho 
Chief again appeared, and this time fulfilled his former agree- 
ment and sent Tea plants and seed. 

“Mr. Bruce sent a portion of these to Mr. David Scott, the 
Governor-General’s Agent, and the remainder he planted in 
his own garden. Mr. Scott sent some to the Botanical Gardens, 
which were favourably reported on. The importance of the 
subject does not seem to have awakened an interest in Lord 
Amherst, then Governor-Generai, and not till 1834, when Lord 
William Bentinck became Governor-General, was the subject 
taken up with earnestness by the Central Government. His 
Lordship brought the subject of the cultivation of Tea in 
various parts of India before the Council, and a Committee 
was appointed to devise a plan for its accomplishment. 

“Mr. Gordon was sent to China to procure plants, seed, and 
Chinamen, to commence Tea operations. 

“During his absence the Tea Committee received communica- 
tions from Colonel Jenkins, the Commissioner of Assam, also from 
Lieutenant Charlton and Mr, Bruce, placing the report beyond a 
doubt that the Tea plant was indigenous in Assam. This 
was followed by the appointment of a deputation of three 
scientific gentlemen; Dr. Wallich and Asst. Surgeons McLel- 
land and Griffith, to proceed to Sadiya, in November 1835, for 
scientific research. 

“Dr. Griffith, whose reputation ranked high as a Botanist, 
reported his conviction that success was certain to Tea culti- 
vation, on the ground that the Tea plant was indigenous ; 
also that there was great similarity in the configuration of the 
valley and in the climate to those parts of China, the best known 
as Tea producing. 

“At the suggestion of Colonel Jenkins, Mr. Bruce was put in 
charge of the Tea nurseries by the Governor-General, and 
20,000 plants and a few Chinamen, Mr. Gordon had brought 
from China, were sent up to him. Only 8,000 plants were 
living when they reached their destination, and these were 
reared so unskilfully, that not one survived; Mr. Bruce 
was, therefore, dependant on the indigenous plant, and was 
so far successful, that in 1837 he sent to the Tea Committee 
forty-six chests of Tea; twelve of these were sent to Eng- 
land, though it was not considered a favorable specimen on 
account of the difficulties attending the first manufacture, and 
the length of time it had been exposed to dampness in the 
transit to Calcutta, still it was pronounced by British brokers as 
capable of competing with China Tea. 

“Mr.j Bruce, Superintendent of Tea operations, traversed 
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unexplored regions, and discovered large tracts covered with in- 
digenous Tea, and by his knowledge of the language, concilia- 
tory manners, and judicious treatment of the natives, was 
mainly instrumental in establishing friendly relations with the 
hill tribes and their chiefs, through whom forests and waste lands 
were subsequently placed at the disposal of Government.” 
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Krishaka-bala4.—Printed by G. C. Basu & Co. at 33, Rechu 
Chatterji’s Street, and Published by Ashutosh Ghosh. Calcutta, 
1884, 


HIS is a really good poem, and if it had only been written 
with a little more care and regard for artistic unity, we 
should not have felt the slightest hesitation in pronouncing it one 
of the finest in the Bengali language. Most Bengali poems are 
poems of shallow or sickly sentiment. Genuine man or woman 
you will not find there, but only shadowy persons whose 
language consists not of words which you can understand, but of 
puffs of wind from which, if you would not suffer the pain of 
suffocation, you would do well to turn your face away. But it 
is otherwise with the poem before us, which deals with persons 
occupying the humble condition of agriculturers, and has a 
ballad-like air about it which is really sweet and refreshing, The 
poem has, however, two very serious faults, without which it would 
have been the most charming ballad in Bengali. The first is, 
attributing to humble rustics, the utterly false and morbid senti- 
ments of the fussy Bengali youth. When the Portuguese Captain 
calls upon the honest and simple rustics to give up the gods of 
their fathers and accept Christianity, the author makes his hero 
speak as follows :— 


“eq al wifes” sfeay catia, 
“cHatats fafa tara Stetca, 
cofea ai ceca, ace as fara, 
ABP caitfas aaa} atateal 
ATG ala THY, ASS UAH ; 
YI.F VAG Gla AAG |; 
Siaa aifacs ytafas xs, 


ASI aj cHS BAF AAA” 


The other fault is visible in the concluding portion of the poem, 
where the lovers roam about searching for each other in a manner 
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and style which does not suit their station in life, and which js 
best adapted to those stories of modish and theatrical love which 
the majority of Bengali poetasters delight to describe. Both the 
faults are traceable to the prevailing influence of the low-clasg 
Bengali poetry of our time. It is extremely desirable, however, 
considering the exceptional merits of this poem, that it should 
be so revised as to make it a perfect ballad. And to do that, the 
author has only to exclude morbid sentiment and melo-dramatic 
representation. The whole poem, from the beginning to the end, 
should be plain, simple, stout and essentially descriptive or 
realistic with only a vanishing tinge of idealism. 





Sankshipta Bhérat. By Bijaya Nath Mukhopédhydya. Printed 
by Gopal Chandra Ghosél at the Jyotish Prak&s Press, No. 7, 
Shibakrishna Dau’s Lane, Joréséuko. 1290 B. S. 


ae IS is perhaps the first abridged version of the Mahabharat 
published in Bengali. Such a version has been long felt 
to be a desideratum, and it is well that it has been supplied. Of 
the value of the Mahabharat as the greatest of Hindu, perhaps 
even human, compositions, it would be useless to speak in this 
place, because it is acknowledged by European and Asiatic alike. 
And it is because the Mahabharat is of such surpassing value 
and interest, that its study is felt to be an obligation and a neces- 
sity. Its great bulk, however, has repelled from its study all 
but the learned and the curious, and the immense educating in- 
fluence which it is calculated to exercise over the minds of those 
who read it, has been therefore in a great measure lost to society. 
K&shid&s’s metrical version has done much to popularise this 
great work. It hasin fact taught the great story and the great 
truths of the Mahabharat to all classes of men—the highest 
as well as the lowest—in this country, But it is not exactly 
the Mahabharat—it issometimes more and sometimes less than 
that encyclopzdic work, The work before us, which is compiled 
from the great original itself, is therefore particularly welcome, and 
the fact that with all its shortcomings and imperfections itis a 
good compilation renders ita valuable contribution to Bengali 
literature. The compilation, it should be also observed, is a work 
of industry, and industrious authorship is to us in this country 
a particularly pleasing and evcouraging spectacle, For it means 
loving and earnest literary labor of which we have not much 


amongst us, 
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Debaduta. Printed by K. M. Mukharji at the Saraswati Press, 
20, Jha4amapukur Lane, and Published by the Sanskrit Press De- 
pository at 148, Baérénasi Ghosh’s Street. Calcutta, 1884. 


\ E have not up to this time read a book like this in any 

language. Englishmen eat beef, and cows are therefore 
slaughtered in this country, Just as goats are slaughtered in Bengal, 
because Bengalis eat goat’s flesh. The two cases are precisely 
similar; and yet the author, a Bengali, abuses Englishmen for 
killing cows and eating beef! And how violent is the author’s 


Macaulay :— 


cy ase Fa Ata ahaa, fortts wtiyewtd wsircsa 
cata Si s_q Bea at®, As cotaty ATHad Shay] Stasatat 
fants way wife fRal ots, cH ABA WGA Haig wttie 
facats fea atarate foa fia Stasatala Baca faa eifere | 


And the whole of the work, consisting of 204 pages, consists 
of such abuse and even worse abuse. We have not, indeed, seen 
in any other language a book consisting so purely of abuse of the 
most rabid and violent kind. We are not sure that a man 
possessing the smallest self-respect could give expression to such 
and so much abuse, and we cannot help confessing with shame 
and sorrow that a book so utterly infamous has been written in 
Bengali by one who is himself a Bengali, The author of Debaduta 
chas certainly disgraced himself.and his couutry’s literature. 





Prakriti Bijndn.- By Suryakumér Adhikari, B, A. Printed by 
Pitambar Banerji at the Sanskrit Press, 62, Amherst Street, and 
Published by the Sanskrit Press Depository, 148, Baranasi Ghosh’s 
Street, Jorasanko, Calcutta, 1884. 


N the course of studies fixed for the Vernacular Scholarship 
Examinations in this country, elementary natural philosophy 

and physical science holds an important place. A few books on 
that subject have been already compiled by well known Bengali 
scholars, and those books are in use in the schools of Bengal. It 
must be freely admitted that they are all excellent compilations 
in their own way, and have been immensely useful in diffusing 
elementary scientific knowledge among Bengalis. It is obser- 
vable, however, that they are not precisely what they should be, 
They do not include many of the subjects which come under the 
head of physics or physical science, such as light, electricity, 





abuse! Read one line, where the author is addressing Lord 
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&c, and which, we are glad to say, we find treated of in the work 
before us. Their scientific nomenclature, moreover, is not always 
quite happy or accurate, a defect which is considerably remedied 
in Babu Suryakumf&r’s new book. In the explanation of physical 
phenomena, also, we have found inaccuracies in the older text- 
books which are carefully removed from the compilation before 
us. For all these reasons, Prakriti-Bijndn appears to us to be 
an improved work on elementary physics, and we should be glad 
to see it extensively used in our schools. 





Pradipa. By Akshayakumar Bardl. Printed and Published by 
Chandranath Guhaat the Bharabi Press, 48, Wellington Street, 


Calcutta, 1290 B. S. 


HE author seems to be a poet of the school of Babu Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, and his poetry, therefore, possesses many of 

the faults, which characterise that school—obscurity, vague- 
ness, want of objective expression, &c. Take the piece entitled 


Thal. — 
cat erica! catety atfafa Sotsai? 


afes aficoal tAs-5tfafece Bie"! 
BRIA WSIS cAcSia afayi, 

fagta Difate ata fe ate | 
oF SiAcia Fes, Safa Sfai, 

afargta AQiSts, fracas wT 


aia Sad Bea ates fafa ? 
— “A104 at Ahaal ces cB faq cBety! 
4 STATA Votas Hel AF FA; 
fafars fe ai wrifaal, fafars NEM, 
qfacs yfacs Sty Ateaay ATA 
ACSA APIS THA AF Gal 
Bacea frecea faces State a 
cal Sevica catara! aifafey ataeM? 

This is not very clear, because it is not very expressive. And 
the want of expressiveness is owing to the fact of the poetry 
being the poetry of abstract thought and abstract sentiment. 
But abstractions are impalpable, and do not therefore admit of 


being presented in exact and well-expressed relief. The poetry 
of mere thought or sentiment {is therefore always unintelligible, 


unimpressive and unpopular. 
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There are, however, poems in this volume which deal with 
more concrete things, and in which the author is sweet, clear, 
and truly poetical, Weare therefore of opinion that he may 
fix his mark on Bengali poetry if he eschews abstractions and 
impalpables and concerns himself with real life and conditioned 
matter. Though belonging to Babu Rabindranath’s School, he is 
not a slavish imitator of that poet. He has a clearly expressed 
individuality which he should endeavour to develop instead of ; 
merging it in the mannerism of another man. We have liked | 
some of his pieces immensely. They are deep, sweet and clear. 





























Arya Darsana. A monthly Magazine and Review. Edited : 
by Jogendranath Bidyaébhusan, Printed and Published by 
G. C. Basu & Co. 33, Bechu Chatterji’s Street, Calcutta : 
Sraban, 1291 B. S. 


HE Arya Darsana is one of those celebrated Bengali 
monthlies, which began to appear eight or nine years ago, 
immediately after the Banga Darsana came into existence, It 
has been all along conducted with great power and ability, and 
the amount of public good it has done is very large. From 
various causes, whose influence no newspaper or periodical in 
this country can entirely escape or overcome, this excellent 
monthly had lately fallen so much into arrear, tliat fears were 
entertained about its continued existence and appearance. ‘Those 
fears are now, however, happily removed. The Arya Darsana 
has killed all its arrears without misappropriating a single number, 
It is now flourishing with greater vigour than before, for it is now 
not only better managed but better written. 
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